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or  conclusions  of  each,  the  author  is  alone  responsible. 
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THEOPHILUS   EATON 
FIRST  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  HAVEN 

By  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  LL.D. 

[Read  Jan.  21,  1901.] 


Tiieopiiilus  Eaton  is  one  of  the  picturesque  figures  of 
early  New  England. 

Of  the  unique  Colony  of  New  Haven,  self-founded  on  a 
self-constituted  church,  Davenport  stood  for  one  side  of  the 
task  of  working  out  their  ideal  into  living  form,  and  Eaton  for 
another.  Davenport  was  more  than  anyone  else  answerable 
for  the  theocratic  theory.  Eaton  was  relied  on  to  bind  it  to 
earth  in  some  practical  way, — to  see  to  it  that  the  law  they 
had  set  up  was  not  without  its  sanction. 

He  was  not  like  Davenport,  a  university  man.  But  he  was 
what  counted  for  much  more  in  the  founder  of  a  colony, — a 
man  of  affairs,  well  acquainted  with  the  great  world.  His 
native  faculties  were  good,  and  they  had  been  quickened  and 
broadened  by  participation,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  in 
large  commercial  concerns,  and  to  some  extent  with  those  of 
courts.  He  had  not  only  traveled  abroad,  but  he  had  lived 
abroad  for  vears,  and  under  circumstances  which  crave  him 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  a  form  of  government  founded  on 
principles  not  unlike  those  of  his  own  country,  and  yet  combin- 
ing then!  with  much  more  of  those  drawn  from  the  Roman  law. 
In  this,  Davenport  and  he  stood  on  similar  ground.  Daven- 
port had  lived  three  years  in  Holland:  Eaton  had  lived  at  least 
as  many  in  Denmark.  But  Eaton's  participation  in  foreign 
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25  TIIEOPHILUS  ExlTON. 

life  had  been  more  intimate  and  from  a  more  advantageous 
standpoint. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  gather  together  such  of 
the  scattered  bits  of  information  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  seventeenth  century  regarding  this  leader  in  the  beginnings 
of  iSTew  England  history,  as  may  best  serve  to  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  man,  his  personal  surroundings,  and  his 
training  as  an  English  merchant  for  his  work  as  an  American. 

He  was  born  in  Stony  Stratford,  Buckinghamshire,  the  eldest 
son  of  what  was  to  be  a  family  of  nine  children,  in  1590.""  His 
father,  Rev.  Richard  Eaton,  M.A.,  33. D.,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 

7  7  7  7  O 

University,  was  then  the  parish  clergyman  there,  but  on  J  anu- 
ary  12th  of  the  following  year  became  vicar  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Coventry. 

Trinity  church,  though  not  so  beautiful  as  its  neighbor,  St. 
Michael's,  is  a  stately  medieval  edifice,  the  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  237  feet,  and  the  stone  pulpit  being  one  of  the  finest 
in  England. 

On  May  S,  1001:,  Mr.  Eaton  left  Coventry,  having  become, 
by  succession  to  his  father,  vicar  of  Great  Budworth  in 
Cheshire,  a  large  parish,  some  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Chester.  To  this  position  was  added  in  1607  that  of  a  pre- 
bendary canon  in  Lincoln  cathedral. f 

While  at  school  in  Coventry,  Theophilus  became  acquainted' 
with  John  Davenport,  the  son  of  one  of  his  father's  leading 
parishioners,  a  lad  several  years  younger  than  himself.t  but 
whose  remarkable  abilities  pressed  him  forward  in  his  studies 

*  This  is  the  date  given  by  Moore  in  his  sketch  of  Theophilus  Eaton, 
New  York  Historical  Collections,  X.  S.,  Vol.  IT,  469.  I  regard  it  as  the 
most  probable  one,  although  Professor  Kingsley  in  his  Historic.il  Dis- 
course (p.  77)  speaks  of  him  as  dying  in  the  G7t.h  year  of  his  age,  and 
we  know  that  the  date  of  his  death  was  January  7,  165S  (X.  S.).  It  is 
erroneously  entered  as  on  the  night  following  the  7th  day  of  the  11th 
month  of  1G5G  (Jan.  7,  1G-V7,  X.  S.)  in  the  ancient  record  of  Births, 
Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Xew  Haven.  Vol.  I.,  p.  G,  MSS. 

f  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XXXVIII,  29. 

|  John  Davenport  was  baptized  April  9,  1507.  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
XLI,  61. 
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beyond  those  of  his  years,  so  that  he  was  admitted  to  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  before  he  was  fourteen.*  It  was  probably 
when  his  father  removed  to  Great  Budworth,  a  country  parish, 
in  which  Theophiius  could  hardly  have  pursued  his  education 
to  advantage,  that  the  question  was  decided  whether  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  University,  with  a  view  to  his  ultimately  entering 
the  church,  as  his  parents  wished,  or,  as  he  preferred,  be  allowed 
to  choose  a  business  life.  We  know  that  he  was  apprenticed  at 
London,  not  far  from  this  period  in  his  career,  and  it  is  safe 
enough  to  assume  that  he  went  up  to  the  capital  for  this  purpose 
in  1604,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  to  all  trades  and  professions  was 
then  seven  years.  That  period  of  preparation  was  required 
equa]ly  before  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  could  be  received 
from  the  University,  and  before  the  station  of  master  in  any 
of  the  trades  could  be  acquired. 

Eaton's  apprenticeship  was,  no  doubt,  to  some  London 
merchant,  and  probably  to  one  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  East-Land  Company. f  The  costume 
which  he  wore  we  can  now  often  see  on  boys  of  the  same  age 
in  the  streets  of  London,  for  it  is  still  the  dress  of  the  scholars 
at  Christ  Hospital.  His  master  must  have  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  great  livery  companies  of  London  (probably  that  of 
the    Mercers!;;),    in    which    his    apprentices,    at    the    end    of 

*  Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  III,  Chap.  IV.  He  finally  entered  Merton  in  1613. 
&  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XLI,  61. 

f  Tradition  calls  an  ancient  volume,  dated  London,  January  6,  1G08,  in 
which  the  first  New  Haven  records  were  entered,  Gov.  Eaton's  ledger. 
It  contains  mercantile  accounts;  probably  those  of  his  master.  See 
1  N.  II.  Col.  Rcc,  iii.  The  entries  cover  January  and  February,  1608, 
and  are  such  as  would  he  expected  in  a  day-book.  One  page  is  marked 
as  if  ported.  The  business  of  the  merchant  was  apparently  that  of  an 
exporter.  The  goods  described  include  the  following:  Kentish  Cloth, 
'Quartcrue  Flax,  woolen  Stockinge.  Sheepes  Leather,  Welch  Cottones, 
Welch  Rowles,  Lyme,  Norridge  Stuffs,  Schott,  Lambe  Skinnes,  and  Pad- 
lockes. 

\  I  hazard  this  conjecture  on  account  of  (1)  Eaton's  subsequent  employ- 
ment by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  buy  woolen  cloth  for  him  in  England, 
as  stated  on  p.  9  :  (2)  the  fact  that  a  search  which  I  have  had  made  in  the 
records  of  the  Drapers'  Company  shows  no  entry  of  his  name  among  the 
freemen,  and   (3)   from  the  entries  in  the  day-book  above  described. 
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their  service,  would  also  liave  the  right  to  be  enrolled,  and  so  to 
become  freemen  of  the  city.* 

Eaton,  in  due  course,  attained  this  dignity.  Cotton  Mather, 
from  whose  Magnalia'\  most  of  our  information  about  his 
youth  is  derived,  represents  him  at  this  period  as  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  full  of  spirits,  energetic,  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious. He  now  embarked  in  the  Baltic  trade.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  some  little  means,  owning  two  small  places  known 
as  Pow  House  and  Poos  House,  in  Over  Whitley,  a  township 
in  Great  Budworth,  otherwise  known  as  Higher  Whitley,  ami 
near  the  estate  of  Whitley  Hall.  Probably  some  capital  or 
credit  was  derived  by  young  Eaton  from  this  source,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  soon  became  engaged  in  profitable  trade  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  East-Land  Company. 

This  was  among  the  more  important  of  the  English  commer- 
cial companies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  t  There  were  but 
three  of  these  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  joint  stock,  divided 
into  shares :  the  East  India,  Royal  African  and  Hudsons  Bay 
Companies.  The  East-Land  Company,  or  more  properly  ''the 
Fellowship  of  East-]. and  Merchants,"  had  been  chartered  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  lo7\K  as  a  ''regulated''  company.  It  had 
no  capital  stock,  except  a  small  accumulation  from  entrance 
fees;  but  only  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  its  membership 
could  trade  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  it  had  in  this  way  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  of  English  commerce.  Its  charter  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  Charles  I,  in  1C29,  and  enjoyed  unimpaired 
until  lGTo.J  Each  member  traded  on  his  own  account,  and 
with  his  own  capital,  but  in  a  measure  under  its  favor  and 
protection. 

The  management  of  all  companies  of  this  description  was  in  a 
governor,  one  or  more  deputy  governors,  and  a  court  of 
assistants. 

*  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  III,  505. 

fBook  II,  Chap.   IX. 

X  See  "The  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Eastland  Company,"  Camden 
Publications,  Royal  lli-t.  Soc,  10t»6. 

§  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  11,  14$,  202,  330,  521.  It  continued 
in    existence    until    the    nineteenth    century. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Eaton  was  elected  deputy  governor  of 
the  East-Land  Company,  "wherein,"  says  Mather,  "he  so 
acquitted  himself  as  to  become  considerable."* 

His  father,  apparently,  had  now  removed  his  family  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  residing  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw.  The  church  stood  next  to  the 
"Stocks-market,"  where  the  Mansion  House  is  now,  and  derived 
its  name  of  Woolchurch  Haw  (that  is,  woolchurchyard)  from 
a  beam  or  set  of  scales  placed  in  the  churchyard  for  weighing 
wool.f  Its  records  contain  entries  of  his  burial  on  July  20, 
16 16,  and  of  that  of  his  son  John,  a  few  weeks  later.  His  will 
was  also  proved  in  London. 

Theophilus  Eaton  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  north  of 
Europe  at  this  period  of  his  life.  Probably  he  was  abroad 
when  his  father  died,  for  though  he  was  the  sole  executor  of 
the  will,  he  did  not  offer  it  for  probate  until  January  14, 
1617.x  The  estate- was  a  slender  one  for  so  laro-e  a  family,  and 
Theophilus  from  this  time  contributed  largely  to  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  the  education  of  his  younger  brother  and 
sisters.  § 

He  had  become  interested  in  a  young  lady  living  in  the  same 
parish,  Miss  Grace  Hiller,  but  their  engagement  was  deferred 
until  he  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  set  up  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. This  was  not  to  be  for  three  years,  which  time  he 
spent  in  Denmark  in  mercantile  pursuits.  They  were  then 
betrothed,  and  their  marriage  followed  on  December  3d,  1622.|| 
Two  days  later  his  sister  Hannah  was  also  married  in  London 
to  Joseph  Denman  of  the  same  parish,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  their  father's  will. 

*  In  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut  (I,  94)  this  company  is  appar- 
ently confused  with  the  East  India' company,  and  it  is  stated,  probably 
because  of  this  error,  that  Eaton  was  three  years  in  the  East  Indies. 

f  Bailey,  Antiquities  of  London,  162. 

t  A  copy  of  the  will,  which  has  not  been  printed  before,  is  appended 
to  this  paper. 

§  Mather's  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX. 

jj  This  and  several  other  important  events  in  Eaton's  life  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  personal  researches  of  Professor  E.  B.  Dexter,  in  parish 
registers,  who  has  kindly  communicated  them  to  me  for  use  in  this  paper. 
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It  is  probable  that  Eaton  took  bis  wife,  at  first,  to  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  entrusted  with  important  concerns  there,  and 
mingled  in  court  circles.* 

Mather  tells  us  that  "the  King  of  England  employed  him  as 
an  agent  with  the  King  of  Denmark/7  and  that  in  this  capacity 
"he  much  obliged  and  engaged  the  East-Land  Company,  who, 
in  token  thereof,  presented  his  wife  with  a  basin  and  ewer 
double  gilt  and  curiously  wrought  with  gold,  and  weighing 
above  sixty  pounds." 

This  King  of  England  was  James  I,  whose  wife's  brother, 
Christian  IV,  was  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  ]^"ot  only  family 
ties,  but  religious  sympathies  kept  these  men  in  close  touch 
with  each  other.  Eaton  first  went  abroad  soon  after  the 
Evangelical  Union  and  the  Catholic  League  took  shape,  and 
when  the  adherents  of  each  in  various  quarters  were  either 
alreadv  en^'ainno;  in  active  hostilities  or  on  the  brink  of  it. 
The  Thirty  Years  War  was  opened  in  1618,  when  he  was  a  man 
of  twenty-eight.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Copen- 
hagen, not  far  from  this  period,  and  when  that  capital  was  the 
seat  of  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  relations  of 
England  with  the  Continent  had  become  close  in  several 
quarters.  James  I  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, who  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  in  November,  1610. 
Eour  thousand  English  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance ;  but 
a  year  later  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Prague."!*  Five 
years  afterwards  Christian  IV  took  command  of  the  allied 
Protestant  armies  against  Austria,  but  surrendered  it  to  the 
stronger  hand  of  Gustavus  Adolplms  in  1020. 

Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  a  baronet  of  an  .ancient  Yorkshire 
family,  was  sent  as  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark  in  10:20,  and  remained  there  until  1029,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Germany,  appearing  as  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1030,  where  he  went  with  a 
''noble  equipage."t  In  the  meantime  Charles  I  had  ascended 
the  throne.      This  was  in  1025,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  asserts  in  his 

♦Mather's  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX. 

f  Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  England,  III,  377. 

%  Baker's  Chronicle,  448. 
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History  of  ~Ne\v  England  that  Eaton  was  subsequently  sent  as 
his  Minister  to  Denmark." 

This  is  inherently  improbable.  Eaton  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  attract  the  favor  of  Charles  I.  Xor  was  he  of  such 
family  or  connections  as  to  make  it  likely  that  he  would  be 
chosen  to  succeed  Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  had  Eaton  held  so  considerable  a 
diplomatic  post,  Mather  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  it. 
The  materials,  for  the  Marjnalia  came  in  part  from  those  to 
whom  Eaton  was  personally  known.  Particularly  must  this 
have  been  true  of  his  sketch  of  Eaton,  for  Rev.. John  Higginson 
of  Salem,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the  whole  work,  and  vouches 
for  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements,  was  probably  a  con- 
nection of  Eaton,'j*  and  must  have  been  thrown  into  close  rela- 
tion with  him,  while  residing  in  New  Haven  Colony  in  early 
manhood. 

To  ascertain,  however,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  Dr. 
Palfrey's  assertion,  a  recent  search  has  been  made  in  the  State 
Paper  offices  at  London.  The  Patent  Rolls  Indexes  were 
examined  between  1615  (12  James  I)  and  1636  (11  Charles 
I),  and  also  a  number  of  bundles  of  letters  and  dispatches  on 
file  among  the  Foreign  Office  Records,  concerning  the  relations 
of  England  with  Denmark,  and  dating  from  1603  to  1629. 
The  British  consuls  and  agents  concerned  in  this  correspondence 
were  Messrs.  Averie  and  Clarke,  and  General  Morgan ;  but  no 
reference  was  found  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  nor  anything  bearing 
his  signature.  $ 

These  papers  have  not  yet  been  calendared,  and  it  is  possible 
that  when  this  is  done  further  information  may  come  to  light. 
The  strong  probability,  however,  is  that  Eaton's  agency  was  for 
James  I,  not  Charles  I,  and  was  confined  to  commercial  trans- 
actions incident  to  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
This  commenced  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Bohemians  in 
161S,  and  closed  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  164S.  At 
its  opening  Denmark  was  in  a  prosperous  Financial  condition. 
England  was  then  a  borrower  at  that  court,  and  obtained  from 


*  I,  303.  f  See  p.  19. 

X  This    work    was    done    at    my    request    by    an    experienced    archivist, 
Arthur  F.  Heintz,  of  St.  Agnes,  Fengates  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey,  in  1S99. 
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Christian  IV  one  loan  of  200,000  thalers  and  another  of  100,- 
000  in  1G20  and  1621.  They  were  on  short  time  and  bore 
interest  payable  at  Copenhagen  semi-annually,  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  negotiated  them,*  and  a  close 
alliance  was  also  arranged  between  the  two  powers.  The  treaty 
executed  for  that  purpose  in  July,  1621,  was  signed  by  quite  a 
number  of  high  commissioners  on  the  part  of  England,  but 
Eaton's  name  does  not  appear  upon  it. y 

To  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  and  for  the  semi- 
annual interest,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  James  I  either 
himself  to  send  English  goods  rather  than  English  money  to 
Copenhagen,  or  to  get  funds  from  selling  privileges  for  export- 
ing goods  of  a  class  which,  except  by  special  concession,  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  realm.  To  choose  goods  suitable  for  the 
Danish  market  and  dispose  of  them  to  advantage,  or  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  such  concessions,  he  would  have  had  to  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  someone  familiar  with  the  Baltic  trade.  Such 
a  man  was  Eaton,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  employ- 
ment was  in  this  line,  and  perhaps  also  in  buying  and  forward- 
ing military  supplies  to  the  Elector  palatine.  In  any  agency 
of  this  kind  he  would  have  had  frequent  opportunities  in  char- 
tering or  freighting  ships,  dealing  with  merchants  and  engaging 
supercargoes,  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  and  connections  of 
the  East-Land  Company  and  throw  profitable  contracts  in  the 
way.  of  its  members.  For  that  he  might  properly  have  felt 
unwilling  to  accept  any  compensation  from  the  company,  and, 
if  so,  what  more  natural  than  that  it  should  have  made  a  hand- 
some present  to  his  wife, — not  improbably  a  wedding  present, 
upon  his  second  marriage? 

The  pieces  of  plate  thus  given  were  apparently  a  pitcher  and 
wash-bowl,  such  as  might  be  handed  around  for  use  by  guests 
after  a  meal  or  before  taking  their  seats  at  the  table.  We  read 
of  them  in  Don  Quixote,  and  Shakespeare  says : 

"Lot  me  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full   of   rose-water,   and   bestrewed   with   flowers.'' 

*Kvmer,  Foahra,  XVII,  255,  27G,  315.  f  Ibid.,  305,  329. 
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They  were  brought  by  the  second  Mrs.  Eaton  to  New  Haven, 
and  doubtless  graced  the  governor's  hospitable  board  on  great 
occasions.  She  claimed  them  as  hers  upon  his  death,  and  while 
they  were  appraised  at  £40  in  the  Probate  records,  they  were 
not  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate.* 

We  are  told  by  Mather  that,  whatever  the  agency  of  Eaton 
for  the  English  Court  may  have  been,  after  it  was  concluded, 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conducted  that  he  himself  employed  him  in 
his  own  service. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Hindenburg,  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johannes 
Stensstruyr,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  search  was  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Bricka,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Archives  (Eigsarkivet)  at  Copenhagen,  to 
learn  what  this  employment  was.  This  has  resulted  in  giving 
us  one  of  the  few  exact  dates  that  are  known  of  events  in 
Eaton's  early  career. 

On  August  5th,  1G24,  Christian  IV  wrote  to  James  I  the 
following  letter  :f 

"Regi  Magnae  Britarmiae. 

Frideviciburgi  5.  augusti  anno  1624. 
CHRISTIANOS  '  ivtus  etc.  serenissime  princeps  etc.,  S,em  Yran'  hisce 
certiorem  reddere  uolumus,  nos  praesentiuni  latorem  Theophilum  Eaton 
pro  negotiorum  nostrorum  gestore  in  Stis  Vrae  regno  constituissc,  ipsique 
in  mandatis  dedisse,  ut  impostorum  ex  dementis simo  nostro  praescripto, 
nostrum  in  usum  pro  re  nata,  uarias  res  ac  merces  ibidem  emere,  ac 
exinde  transportationem  earundem  in  regna  nostra  praemouere  debeat, 
prout  lmmilime  nobis  eo  sese  obstrinxit.  Quo  igitur  huic  officio  tanto 
melius  maiorique  cum  eA'ectu  uacare  possit,  a  Sce  Vra  peramice  con- 
tendimus,  uelit  ipsi  non  solummodo  gratia  regia  adesse,  sed  etiam  legiti- 
mis  ad  id  rcquisitis  medijs  prospieere,  ne  huius  oflicij  ratione  a  quoquam, 
in  coemendis  et  transportandis  praedictis  mercibus  ipsi  molestia  uel 
impedimentum  creetur,  uerum  potins  nostri  respeetn  efficere.  ut  omni 
auxilij  fauorisque  genere  fruatur.  Cum  etiam  inter  alia  ipsi  clementis- 
sinie  iniunxerimus,  ut  certain  quantitatem  panni  nondum  tincti,  ad  usum 

*  1  New  Haven  Probate  Records,  MSS.  (59;  2  X.  H.  Col.  Rec.  258. 
f  Calendared  in  the  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records 
of  Denmark  for  1884,  Appendix  II,  p.  48. 
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nostrum  singulis  annis  nobis  mittat,  a  Ste  Vra  itidem  fraterne  petimus 
huic  nostro  mandatario  in  eo,  non  solummodo  fidcm  adhibere,  sed  etiam 
consensu  suo  hoc  negocimn  facilius  reddere  uelit.  Erit  hoc  amicitiae  ac 
fra.ternitatis,  quo  tarn  arete  utrimque  deuincimur  uinculo,  maxime  con- 
seaitaneum,  dabimusque  operam,  lit  pari  gratificandi  studio  Sfci  Vrae 
officia  nostra  reipsa  declaremus.  Cui  foelicissima  quaeque  a  Deo  ter  o.  m. 
hisce  aniniitus  comprecamur.     Dabantur  etc.1'  * 

This  missive  was  evidently  to  be  presented  to  James  I  by 
Eaton,  in  person,  and  constitutes  him  factor  or  business  agent 
to  make  purchases  in  behalf  of  Christian  IV,  in  Great  Britain, 
for  shipment  to  Denmark.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  speaks 
particularly  of  his  procuring  annually  a  certain  quantity  of 
cloth,  not  dyed,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 

*  [Translation.] 
TO  THE  KING  OF  GEEAT  BRITAIN 

Fredericksburg,  August  5,  1624. 
Christian  IV,  etc., 

Most  serene  prince,  etc. 

By  these  presents  we  would  inform  your  Majesty  that  we  have  con- 
stituted the  bearer,  Theophilus  Eaton,  as  agent  to  conduct  our  business 
in  your  Majesty's  kingdom,  and  have  given  him  in  charge  that  according 
to  our  most  courteous  directions,  he  should  buy  there  for  our  use,  as 
occasion  may  arise,  various  things  and  merchandise  and  secure  the  trans- 
portation of  the  same  to  our  kingdoms,  according  as  he  hath  most  humbly 
bound  himself  to  us  in  that  behalf.  In  order  that  he  may  therefore 
the  better  and  with  greater  effect  be  able  to  discharge  this  office,  we  urge 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  upon  your  Majesty,  not  only  to  be  willing 
to  protect  him  by  your  royal  grace,  but  also  to  provide  by  means  that 
may  be  legitimate  and  to  that  end  requisite  that,  in  respect  to  this  office,' 
there  be  by  no  one  any  molestation  or  impediment  created  as  to  his 
buying  and  transporting  said  merchandise,  but  rather  to  provide  in  our 
behalf  that  he  enjoy  every  kind  of  aid  and  favor.  Since  also  among 
other  tilings  we  have  most  courteously  enjoined  him  that  he  send  us 
annually  a  certain  quantity  of  undyed  cloth  for  our  use,  we  fraternally 
demand  of  your  Majesty  likewise  not  only  to  give  faith  to  what  our  agent 
may  say,  as  to  this,  but  also  to  l>e  willing  by  your  consent  to  render 
this  business  the  easier  of  accomplishment.  This  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  correspondent  to  the  friendship  and  fraternity  by  the  bonds  of 
which  we  have  each  been  so  strictly  united  ;  and  we  will  take  care  that, 
with  a  like  zeal  to  gratify  your  majesty,  we  shall  show  forth  our  duties 
to  you,  by  actual  deed. 

To  whom  all  that  is  most  felicitous  from  God,  thrice  best  and  greatest, 
we  by  these  presents  heartily  pray.     Given,  etc. 
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special  line  of  trade  in  which  Eaton  served  his  apprenticeship 
had  to  do  with  woolen  cloths,  and  that  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  of  the  livery  of  the  Mercers  Company.  "Woolen 
goods  were  at  this  time  the  main  subject  of  English  commerce. 
To  protect  their  manufactures,  a  royal  proclamation  had  been 
issued  two  years  before  (1622),  which  forbade  all  exportation 
of  wool,  but  it  was  not  strictly  enforced.  At  another  time, 
James  I  had  proclaimed  a  prohibition  against  exporting  any 
cloth  not  dyed,  but  this  lasted  only  for  a  year.  Most  of  the 
English  cloths  during  his  reign  were  exported  raw  or  undyed, 
and  it  was  goods  of  this  kind  that  the  Court  of  Denmark  wished, 
preferring  probably  to  have  them  dressed  and  dyed  in  Holland, 
where  that  art  was  best  understood."" 

The  search  through  the  Danish  archives,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  extended  to  all  documents,  both  local  and  per- 
taining to  relations  with  the  British  Court,  from  1623  to  1635, 
but  nothing  further  was  discovered. 

jSTo  doubt  Eaton  returned  with  this  commission  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1624,  bringing  his  wife  with  him;  for  their 
first  child,  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  in  the  parish  of  St.  .Nicholas 
Acorns,  Lombard  Street,  on  September  19th  of  that  year. 
They  probably  returned  to  Copenhagen  for  a  time,  later,  as  no. 
record  in  any  London  parish  has  been  found  of  the  baptism 
of  their  second  child,  Mary,  which  indicates  that  she  was  born 
abroad.  In  March,  1625,  James  I  died,  and  with  that  the 
special  protection  which  Eaton  had  secured  under  his  letter 
from  Christian  IV  would  naturally  come  to  an  end.  The  suc- 
ceeding winter  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  reestablished  at 
London,  where  she  died  early  in  1626,  the  burial  taking  place 
in  her  father's  parish  on  February  27th. 

Theophilus  Eaton  was  now  a  prosperous  London  merchant, 
and  one,  no  doubt,  of  the  '•livery"  of  his  city  company,  that 
is,  of  a  certain  part  of  its  members  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
who,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  fee,  were  entitled  to  wear  the  livery 
of  the  company,  and  to  represent  it  at  Guildhall  in  the  election 

*  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  III,  3S2,  383. 
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of  city  sheriffs  and  the  return  of  the  two  aldermen,  from  whom 
the  Lord  Mayor  is  to  be  selected.  In  the  debate  at  Xew  Haven 
in  1639  over  the  fundamental  agreement  concerning  the  civil 
government  of  the  plantation,  his  younger  brother,  Rev.  Samuel 
Eaton,  objected  to  placing  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the 
hands  of  church  members  alone.  "Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton,'' 
says  the  record,  "answered  that  in  all  places  they  choose  com- 
mittees :  in  like  manner  the  companies  of  London  choose  the 
liveries  by  whom  the  public  magistrates  are  chosen.  In  this 
the  rest  are  not  wronged,  because  they  expect  in  time  to  be  of 
the  livery  themselves,  and  to  have  the  same  power."""'"  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  giving  this  illustration,  he  spoke  from 
personal  observation  and  experience. 

The  vicarage  of  Great  Budworth,  from  which  he  had  come 
up  to  the  city  when  a  boy,  was  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and 
Chester  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Denbighshire  in  North  Wales. 
There  had  been  the  residence  of  David  Yale,  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  whose  grandson  was  to  give  its  name  to  our  Uni- 
versity.! He  died  in  1617, %  leaving  a  widow  with  three  young 
children.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Chester, 
who  had  died  two  years  before.  Eaton  had,  no  doubt,  met  her 
.in  the  course  of  some  of  his  visits  at  Great  Budworth,  and  she 
became  his  wife  in  1627. § 

His  residence  continued  for  a  time  to  be  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Acorns,  where  are  registered  the  baptisms  of  his  two 
oldest  children  by  this  marriage:  Samuel,  on  April  15,  162$, 
and  Sarah,  on  October  10,  1020. 

Soon  after  the  latter  date,  he  removed  to  the  neighboring 
parish  of  St.  Stephens,  Coleman  Street,  of  which  his  former 
school-mate,  John  Davenport,  had  been  the  vicar  since  162-i.|| 
In  this  Coleman  Street  ward  he  probably  found  a  house  better 

*.N.  II.  Col.  Roc.  I,  14. 
X.  II.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  III,  228,  IV,  1S6. 

X  The  Yale  Family,  18. 

§The  date  is  put  as  1(518  in  '"The  Yale  Family,"  p.  IS,  but  that  here 
given  may  fairly  be  assumed  from  the  other  facte;  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

|  XLI  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  Gl. 
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suited  to  his  increased  means  and  increasing  family,  for  Stow 
tells  ns  that  it  contained  many  "fair  and  large  houses  for 
merchants.''  Xearby  was  Basing  Hall  (or  Bakewell),  the 
great  market  and  warehouse  for  woolen  cloths.* 

He  was  now  a  man  of  forty,  and  had  brought  to  his  new  home 
two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage,  and  a  son  and  daughter  by 
his  second,  besides  his  three  step-children.  Each  of  the  latter 
had  an  income  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  under  the  will  of  their 
grandfather,  David  Yale,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  died  in  1626. f 

Sorrow  soon  came  to  darken  Eaton's  household.  One  child 
by  each  marriage  was  taken  away,  his  first-born  dying  of  the 
plague.  Mary  Eaton  was  attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time,  but 
recovered.".;; 

His  position  in  business  was  now  established.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  trading  circles  in  the  first  trading  center  of 
the  world.  But  he  was  nevertheless  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
his  surroundings. 

The  change  of  kings  had  brought  a  new  atmosphere  upon  the 
city.  The  stream  of  emigration  towards  Xew  England  had 
begun  to  flow,  and  Eaton  early  showed  his  interest  in  this  move- 
ment by  entering  into  the  plans  of  Rev.  John  White,  a  Puritan 
clergyman  of  Dorchester  (England),  for  promoting  a  new  set- 
tlement north  of  Plymouth  fur  the  better  propagation  of  reli- 
gion^ With  this  view,  in  1(327,  he  joined  with  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  and  others  in  buying  up  the  grant  of  that  year  made 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  others 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  the  year  following  (March  4th) 

*  London  under  Elizabeth,  275,  274,  279.  Bailey,  Antiquities  of  London, 
183,  184. 

f  Pictorial  History  of  Raynham,  48. 

%  Mather's  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX.  The  parish  registers  of  St. 
Stephens  show  the  burial  of  three  children:  Elizabeth,  Sept.  8th,  1630, 
Jonathan,  July  2d,  1634,  and  Elizabeth.  March  15th,  1G37.  Pict.  Hist,  of 
Raynham,  48.  It  is  probable  that  the  second  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter 
baptized  Sarah  (perhaps  Sarah  Elizabeth),  and  that  on  the  death  of 
her  elder  sister,  her  name  was  changed,  so  as  to  keep  one  Elizabeth  in  the 
family,  that  being  the  name,  of  Eaton's  mother. 

§  Magnalia,  Book  I,  Chap.  IV,  §  3. 
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became  one  of  the  patentees  under  the  royal  charter  (of  March 
4,  1C29)  for  the  Massachusetts  company,*  contributing  £100 
towards  the  expense  of  procuring  the  grant,  f  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  organization  of  the  company.  On  March  5th 
he  was  named  on  an  important  committee,  and  on  May  13th  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  or  as  we  should  say,  board 
of  directors.!  John  Davenport  was  also  one  of  those  who  had 
put  money  into  the  company,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  its 
success. 

These  men  did  not  all  join  the  enterprise  from  the  same 
cause.  Some  were  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  and  others  by 
motives  of  commercial  speculation.  The  former,  says  Johnson, 
in  his  early  chronicle  of  Xew  England,  styled  the  " Wonder- 
working Providence,'7  joined  ''themselves  with  merchants  and 
others,  who  had  an  eye  at  a  profitable  plantation,' who  had  not 
herein  been  deceived,  would  they  have  stayed  their  time."§  It 
seems  probable  that  Eaton  bought  into  the  company  from  botli 
motives;  but  at  this  time  he  was  not  contemplating  a  removal 
to  "New  England,  nor  yet  in  favor  of  the  project  of  transferring 
the  government  of  the  corporation  there.  ||  On  August  28, 
1G29,  the  question  of  this  transfer  was  brought  directly  before 
the  Court  of  Assistants.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  its  expediency,  the  next  morning.  Four  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Xathaniel  Wright,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams  and  Mr.  Spurstowe,  were  to  prepare  arguments  against 
it:  the  other  three,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson 
and  Captain  John  Venn,  were  to  prepare  arguments  for  it,  each 
side  being  at  liberty  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  others  as 
they  pleased. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  in  a  document  by  some 
attributed  to  Winthrop  and  by  others  to  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,^f  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Hutchinson,  part  of 

*'  Records  of  Massachusetts,  I,  6. 

f  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  S2.  n. 
;  JRec.  of  Mass.,  I,  80,  40,44. 

§  XII  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  G4. 

]|  Magnatia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX,  §6. 

■[Soo    T.    \\\    Higginscn's    Life    of    Francis    Higginson,    Chap.    IV,    in 
which  this  paper  is  given  entire. 
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the  arguments  produced  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  entitled 
"Generall  considerations  for  the  plantation  in  New  England, 
with  an  answer  to  several  objections,"  and  certainly  came  from 
the  hand  of  some  one  deeply  interested  in  this  project,  and 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  expression.  Its  style 
and  tone  point  strongly  to  Winthrop  as  its  author,''"  and  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Isaac 
Johnson  to  call  on  him  for  aid  in  stating  their  side  of  the  case. 
Higginson  had  left  England  for  Salem  in  the  preceding  spring, 
and  the  paper  was  not  one  which  he  would  have  been  likely  to 
prepare  before  his  departure,  which  was  a  sudden  affair,  taking- 
place  in  April,  within  a  month  after  his  invitation  from  the 
company  to  go  out  with  the  Endicott  colony. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  to  a  General 
Court  of  the  company  at  London,  on  August  29th  (1029),  and 
debated  at  length.  The  result  was  a  vote  to  transfer  the  patent 
and  with  it  the  seat  of  government  to  !N~ew  England.  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  was  found  to  require  a  definite  agree- 
ment between  the  two  classes  of  the-  " adventurers  here  at  home 
and  the  planters  that  are  to  go  over,"  and  it  was  not  till  October 
20th  that  the  terms  were  satisfactorily  arranged. f  On  that 
day  a  new  set  of  officers  was  elected,  headed  by  John  Winthrop 
as  governor.  Eaton's  name  appears  on  the  list  of  the  eighteen 
assistants,  as  one  of  the  eight  last  named,  none  of  whom  were, 
or  probably  ever  had  any  intention  of  being,  of  the  party  of 
emigrants  that  set  sail  with  the  charter  in  the  following  spring. 
They  were  chosen,  no  doubt,  simply  to  fill  out  the  board  tempo- 
rarily, with  no  view  of  their  qualifying  by  taking  the  required 
oath  of  office,  their  omission  to  do  which  would  create  eight 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  suitable  persons  among 
those  actually  resident  in  Massachusetts.     Eaton  was,  however, 

*  It  is  ^written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  English  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  speaks  scornfully  of  the  Southern  plantations, 
already  established,  as  in  the  hands  of  "the  very  scum  of  the  land."  It 
was  in  this  light  that  Winthrop  regarded  the  Virginians,  whom  he 
speaks  of  in  his  History  of  New  England  as   ''usually  drunken." 

f  Sherman,    Governmental   History   of   the   United'  States,   242,   243. 
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the  owner  of  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  ship  Eagle,  which  the 
company  bought  for  the  voyage,  and  re-named  the  Arbella,  in 
honor  of  Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, who  went  on  board  of  her.*  He  was  also  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  of  the  "undertakers"  in  the  enterprise,  chosen 
December  1,  1620,  to  manage  the  joint  stock  for  seven  years. f 

For  some  years  more  Eaton  was  to  remain  in  London,  living, 
as  Mather;!:  assures  us,  as  a  "merchant  of  great  credit  and 
fashion."  The  son  of  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  the  husband  of 
a  bishop's  daughter,  his  family  connections,  not  less  than  the 
relations  he  had  himself  maintained  with  the  sovereigns  of  two 
kingdoms,  must  have  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  society 
of  the  city.  About  this  time,  his  step-mother,  Ann  Yale, 
became  the  wife  of  Edward  Hopkins,  a  prosperous  Turkey 
merchant, §  whose  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Lello  of  Ashdon,  held  the 
lucrative  sinecure  offices  of  Warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  and 
keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  || 

For  the  times  Eaton  might  be  reckoned  a  rich  man.  It  was 
not  a  day  of  great  fortunes  in  the  city.  That  did  not  set  in 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  ^At  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  there  were  on  the  London  Exchange  more 
merchants  worth  £10,000,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
monwealth there  were  those  worth  £1,000. ft  Eaton  rated  his 
estate  in  the  tax-roll  of  the  early  Xew  Haven  planters  at  £3,000. 
This  could  not  have  included  any  of  his  real  estate  in  England, 
and  we  know  that  he  continued  to  be  a  landowner  there  through- 
out his  life.  It  is  not  likely,  either,  that  it  embraced  all  his 
other  property.  That  he  had,  after  his  removal  from  London, 
some  business  interests  there  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the 
fact    that    his    younger    brother,    Xathaniel    Eaton,    the    first 

*  Mather,    Magnalia,    Book    I,    Chap.  V;    1  Palfrey,  Hist,  of    N.  E.,    311; 
Atwater,  Hist,  of  New  Haven  Colony,  51. 
f  Ree.   of  Mass.   Bay  Co.,   I,   65. 
%  Magnalia,  Book  II.  Chap.  IX. 
§  Hutchinson's  Hist,   of  .Mass.   Bay,   I.   82. 
i  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  XXXYI1I,  313. 
%  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  IV,  477. 
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teacher"  at  what  afterwards  grew  to  be  Harvard  College,  got 
£100  in  August,  1039,  from  a  Boston  merchant  for  his  draft 
for  that  sum  on  John  Ilobson,  a  merchant  in  Coleman  Street, 
London,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  latter,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  receive  an  order  from  Theophilus  Eaton  for 
its  discharge.  Theophilus,  however,  refused  to  give  any  such 
order,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  fraudulent  trick  of  Xathaniel  (who 
was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family)  for  borrowing  on  his 
brother's  credit. f 

If  Eaton  was  worth,  as  is  probable,  something  like  four 
thousand  pounds  when  he  left  England,  it  was  a  fortune  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  over  $100,000  at  the  present  time,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  scale  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  general  averages  of  mercantile  capital  actively 
employed. 

The  houses  of  London,  when  Eaton  lived  there,  were  gen- 
erally of  wood  and  plaster.  It  was  not  till  after  the  great  fire 
of  16 6G  that  they  were  replaced  with  brick  and  stone. J 
Tradesmen  lived  over  their  shops.  A  house  suitable  to  Eaton's 
position  could  probably  have  been  hired  for  £50  a  year.  A 
staircase  up  which  two  people  could  go  abreast  was  deemed  a 
large  one.§  The  houses  were  closely  crowded  together,  so  that 
in  St.  Stephen's  parish  there  were  fourteen  hundred  com- 
municants. || 

It  is  probable  that  Eaton  lost  rather  than  made  money  by  his 
investments  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  connection  with  its  affairs,  when  the  Quo  II 'arrant o 
proceedings  were  brought  in  1G35  to  vacate  the  charter,  by  an 
indictment  against  him  and  twenty-three  others  jointly  as  being 
associated  under  it.      The  usurpations  charged  were  the  trans- 

*  Timothy  Farrar  (as  Quidcm  ignotus)  styled  him  the  "First  President 
of  Harvard  College."  A  professor  he  certainly  was.  Am.  Antiquarian 
Soc'y  Proc,  VI,  X.  S.;  323,  335;    N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  IX,  269. 

f  Lechford's  Note  Book,  177,  147,  123. 

JMacaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  I,  304,  3G0. 

§  Ashton,  Social  life  in  the  Pvoign  of  Queen  Anne,  4S. 

S  Atwater,  Hist,  of  New  Haven  Colony,  32. 
o 
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fer  of  the  government  to  Kew  England^  and  the  extent  of  the 
civil  authority  there  set  up,  extending  even  to  sentences  of  life 
and  death.  At  the  Michaelmas  Term  in  that  year,  he  appeared 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  entered  a  disclaimer,  that  is, 
made  no  claim,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  the  proceedings 
complained  of  were  warranted  by  the  charter ;  and  a  judgment 
of  ouster  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  crown.* 

In  taking  this  course,  Eaton  simply  bowed  to  the  storm. 
There  had  been  no  parliament  for  six  years.  The  monarchy 
seemed  fast  becoming  an  absolute  one.  Ship  money  had 
already  been  demanded  from  the  city  of  London. f  A  patent 
had  been  issued  during  the  preceding  year  to  Archbishop  Laud 
and  others,  giving  them  a  broad  authority  over  all  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  which  extended  to  directing  the  revocation  of  their 
charters  or  the  removal  of  their  governors,  t  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  defend  charters  in  court,  when,  if  the  defence  were  main- 
tained, they  could  be  annulled  out  of  court. 

A  younger  brother  of  Eaton,  whom  he  had  helped  through 
Cambridge  University,  had  taken  orders,  a  few  years  before 
this  time,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the  Puritan  move- 
ment. In  1632  he  was  committed  to  Xewgate  by  Archbishop 
Laud  as  a  dangerous  schismatic,  and  after  procuring  bail,  no 
doubt  in  the  person  of  Theophilus,  had  forfeited  it  early  in  the 
next  year.  England  was  now  no  safe  place  for  him,  and  he 
naturally  looked  towards  Xew  England,  to  which  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  prison,  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  had  already  escaped. § 
]STo  doubt  his  influence  had  something  to  do  with  determining 
Theophilus  to  join  Davenport  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  planta- 
tion here.  It  was  certainly  not  long  before  the  party  was  made 
up  that  Theophilus  made  up  his  mind  to  be  one  of  it.|| 

In  1G37,  both  brothers,  and  probably  Nathaniel  Eaton  also, 
crossed  the  sea.     Nathaniel,  then  twenty-eight  years  old, ft  who 

*  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen  "Reg.,  XXXVIII,  205. 
f  Entinck,  Hist,  and  Survey  of  London,  II,  140. 

\  See  copy  of  this  commission,  dated  April  2S,  1034,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Am.  Antiquarian  Society.  XIII,  N.  S..  213. 

§  Atwater,  Hist,  of  New  HaAen  Colony,  37,  38. 
\  Mather,  Magiialia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX. 
«JN.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XL,  294. 
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had  been  educated  under  Eev.  Dr.  William  Ames  in  Holland" 
and  had  somewhere  procured  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,t 
was  at  once  engaged  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  college 
building  at  Cambridge,  in  which,  as  soon  as  built,  he  was 
established  as  the  instructor.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1G42  was  a  minister  there  of  the  Church  of 
England,  t 

Samuel  brought  with  him  quite  a  library,  one  of  the  volumes 
being  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  ;§  for  were  they  not  to  set  up 
in  very  truth  the  ideal  commonwealth  founded  on  virtue  and 
religion,  of  which  More  had  dreamed  ? 

It  is  probable  that  a  relative  had  preceded  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ann  Higginson,  the  widow  of 
Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  though  it  is  now  certain  that  the  tradi- 
tion that  she  was  a  sister  of  Theophilus  Eaton  was  incorrect. || 
Her  oldest  son,  Rev.  John  Hiffffinson,  now  nearly  twenty-one 
years  old,  was  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  a  resident 
of  Connecticut,  but  undoubtedly  met  the  Eatons  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Boston,  near  which  he  spent  some  time  that  summer 
as  stenographer  to  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  of  which  Davenport 
was  a  member. 

With  Theophilus  Eaton  came  his  wife  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  two  step-sons.  The  elder  of  these,  David  Yale,  had 
apparently  been  already  established  as  a  merchant  in  London, 
for  he  is  described  as  such  in  a  power  of  attorney  in  his  favor, 
executed  early  in  1640,fl  while  in  June,   1641,  in  a  similar 

*  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  Mass.  Bay,  I,  91,  note. 

f  Lechford's  Note  Book,  147.  Probably  from  the  University  of  Franc ker, 
where  Dr.  Ames  was  a  professor.     N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Keg.,  V,  15. 

\  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XL,  294. 

§N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  VI,  312. 

I  Professor  Dexter's  discovery  of  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Hannah 
Eaton  to  Joseph  Denman  in  1G22,  and  (in  the  register  of  St.  Nicholas 
Acorns)  of  his  death  on  November  loth,  1G25,  has  been  supplemented  by 
proof  of  her  second  marriage  with  Robert  Parke,  given  by  the  will  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  made  in  1GG4.  Earwaker, '"  "East  Cheshire,"  II,  34; 
X.  IT.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  III,  228. 

•jLechford,  Note  Book,  232. 
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document,  he  was  styled  "David  Yale  merchant,  and  resident 
in  Boston."*  Edward  Hopkins  also  was  one  of  the  party,  but 
like  David  Yale,  soon  left  it,  probably  disapproving  their  plan 
of  setting  up  a  theocratic  government,  in  which  citizenship  was 
founded  upon  membership  in  the  church. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  History  of  Xew  England, f  in 
mentioning  the  arrival  of  the  shipst  in  1637  in  which  Eaton 
and  Hopkins  came,  speaks  of  them  as  ''two  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, men  of  fair  estate,  and  of  great  esteem  for  religion,  and 
wisdom  in  outward  affairs. "§ 

It  was  Eaton's  hope  to  found  a  commercial  city,  and  he  soon 
voyaged  southward  to  seek  a  convenient  harbor  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and,  says  Hubbard,  the  explorers  "pitched  on  a  place 
called  Quillipiuk,  which  is  a  pleasant  land  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  where  it  makes  a  bay  of  some 
miles  in  length  and  proportion  ably  broad.'' |f  They  had  had 
enough  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  in  London.  Xotking 
could  have  been  more  suitable  for  a  trading  port  and  market 
town  than  the  half-mile  square  which  they  laid  out  into  nine 
smaller  squares,  the  streets  (State  and  George),  which  bounded 
it  on  two  sides,  running  on  the  banks  of  navigable  creeks;  and 
meeting  at  a  point  opposite  the  center  line  of  the  main  harbor. 
Coming,  as  most  of  the  leaders  did,  from  London,  they  naturally 
built  their  houses  in  city  fashion,  quite  close  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  lot  of  each  was  hardly  larger  than  might  serve  for  a 
garden  and  a  barnyard.  The  central  square  was  reserved  from 
the  first  for  a  market  place  and  site  for  public  buildings,  and 
Eaton  probably  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  warehouses 
and  shops  would  begin  to  surround  it.     Other  plantations  were 

*Lechford,  Note  Book,  224. 

f  I,  228  :  Hubbard  copies  this  substantially  in  his  History ;  XV  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc'y  Coll.,  2G2. 

\  One,  the  Hector,  Hubbard  describes  as  a  "stately  ship." 

§  In  the  tax  levy  voted  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  on  March  12,  163S,  Theophilus  Eaton  is  taxed  for  £20  out  of  an 
entire  levy  of  £1,500.  He  is  not  named  as  of  any  town  and  is  the  only 
individual  named  in  the  list,  the  rest  being  towns.  Records  of  the  Colony 
of  Mass.  Bay,  I,  225.     Bond,  Gen.  and  Hist,  of  Watertown,  983,  9S4. 

TT  Hist,  of  New  England  ;  XV  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  241,  318. 
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contemplated  and  were  soon  made  on  either  side,  at  Milford 
and  Guilford.  Hartford  and  the  adjacent  river  towns  were 
already  established.  The  Connecticut  river  was  not  navigable 
by  large  vessels,  and  the  merchants  who  established  themselves 
here  hoped  that  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  port  would 
make  Quinnipiac  serve  as  a  seat  of  trade  for  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  territory,  including  the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Island. 
Coming  here  with  these  ideas,  Eaton  and  his  company  built 
residences  for  themselves  on  the  streets  of  the  infant  city  of  a 
style  quite  beyond  what  was  really  justified  by  their  means  and 
prospects.  His  own  house  was  the  best,  and  its  size  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  contained  nineteen  fireplaces.*  Apparently 
it  was  built  in  the  manner  common  of  late  years,  but  almost 
unknown  in  Xew  England  for  the  century  and  a  half  preced- 
ing, with  a  large  hall  at  the  entrance,  which  served  as  the 
principal  parlor,  and  might  be  used  also  on  occasion  as  a  dining- 
room.  This  was  furnished  with  elegance.  There  were  high 
chairs  and  low  chairs,  long  forms  with  green  cushions,  an 
embroidered  easy  chair,  several  tables  and  a  Turkey  carpet. 
On  one  side,  probably  in  a  wing,  was  his  counting  house,  and 
library,  or  study.  The  chambers  were  known  by  the  color  of 
their  decoration  and  furnishings.  There  was  the  green  cham- 
ber and  the  blue;  each  with  appropriate  hangings.  In  the 
green  chamber  was  a  broad  window  seat,  probably  in  an  oriel 
or  bay,  with  its  long  green  cushion,  and  several  smaller  ones. 
What  remained  in  the  house  at  the  Governor's  death,  after 
twenty  years  of  wear  and  tear,  and  when  his  fortune  had  become 
considerably  impaired,  as  we  find  it  described  in  the  inventory 
of  his  estate  in  our  old  court  records, f  shows  how  handsome  an 

*  See  a  cut.  of  it  in  Lambert's  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
p.  52  (copied  in  "Connecticut  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition"  in 
1904,  203),  and  a  suggested  restoration  of  the  interior  in  Isham  and 
Brown's  Early  Connecticut  Houses,  pp.  07,  et  seq. 

f  1  N.  H.  Probate  Ree.  MSS.,  09,  -  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  350.  It 
mentions  a  dozen  tablecloths,  besides  two  great  damask  ones,  and  over 
ten  dozen  napkins,  eighteen  of  them  damask.  Gov.  John  Wlnthrop,  Jr.,  soon 
after  Eaton's  death,  desired  to  buy  the  linen,  pewter,  cushions,  chairs,  and 
stools.  See  letter  to  him  from  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Sept.  19,  1059,  in 
"The  Davenport  Family,"  Suppl.  Ed.,  836. 
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establishment  must  have  been  that  in  which  he  first  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  new  world. 

Hubbard,  a  contemporary,  in  his  history  of  New  England 
tells  us  that  the  Xew  Haven  planters  laid  out  too  much  ain 
building  of  fair  and  stately  houses,  wherein  they  at  the  first 
outdid  the  rest  of  the  country."*  Johnson,  another  historian 
who" must  have  known  Eaton  personally,  says,  in  his  " Wonder- 
working Providence,"  that  'New  Haven  was  found  by  those  who 
planted  it  "a  fit  place  to  erect  a  Towne,  which  they  built  in 
very  little  time  with  very  f  aire  houses,  and  compleat  streets ; 
but  in  a  little  time  they  overstocked  it  with  Chattell.  although 
many  of  them  did  follow  merchandizing  and  Maritime  affairs, 
but  their  remoteness  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  the 
chiefe  trafnque  lay,  hindered  them  much."f 

In  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bay,  and,  as  Mather  called 
it,  of  English  America,  a  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us  that 
there  were  not,  in  1675,  so  many  as  twenty  houses  of  more  than 
ten  rooms,  and  he  also  states  that  at  that  time  there  was  but 
one  in  New  England  having  over  twenty. t  Eaton's,  with  its 
nineteen  fireplaces,  probably  still  remained  the  largest  that  was 
to  be  found  east  of  the  Hudson  river. 

He  built  on  the  north  side  of  Elm  Street,  about  where  the 
warehouse  of  Parker  &  Co.  now  stands,  §  and  almost  opposite 
to  him  rose  the  spacious  residence  of  John  Davenport,  which 
President  Stiles,  who  went  over  it,  describes  as  having  thirteen 
fireplaces.  Eastward  from  these  two  house-lots  the  ground 
sloped  down  to  the  East  creek,  part  of  the  bed  of  which  still 
remains  in  the  shape  of  the  railroad  cut.  The  road  to  Hart- 
ford, a  bridlepath  through  the  woods,  began  somewhere  near 
the  junction  of  State  and  Grove  Streets.  Edward  Hopkins, 
who  in  1G40  became  governor  of  Connecticut,  often  rode  down 
from  there  to  see  his  Xew  Haven  relations,  and  long  after  his 

♦Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  XV,  334.     Cf.  ib.,  327. 
f  Ibid.,  VII,  2d  series,  7. 

X  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XXXVIII,  379. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Lindsley  told  me  that  in  digging  the  cellar  of  that 
building,  traces  of  an  ancient  cellar  were  discovered. 
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return  to  England  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  hearty  welcome  he 
was  always  sure  of  receiving  from  Governor  Eaton,  who  would 
walk  down  Elm  Street  to  meet  him  as  he  saw  him  approaching.* 

Eaton's  household  was,  at  first,  a  large  one.  It  certainly 
comprised  his  wife,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eaton,  his  only 
surviving  child  by  his  first  marriage,  Mary  Eaton,  then  (1638) 
about  thirteen  years  old,  and  three  children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, Samuel,  now  a  boy  of  ten,  Theophilus  three  years 
younger,f  and  Hannah,  a  child  of  five.!  Probably  Thomas 
Yale  also  lived  with  him  until  his  marriage,  and  David  Yale 
during  the  brief  period  that  he  was  in  New  Haven.  There  were 
two  or  three  maids  and  a  man-servant,  besides  a  tenant  farmer. 

To  preside  over  the  domestic  concerns  of  such  a  family,  which 
the  presence  of  visitors  sometimes  ran  up  to  thirty  in  number, § 
was  no  small  task  for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Eaton  is 
described  by  Mather  as  having  been  a  prudent  and  pious 
woman;  but  the  strain  upon  her  was  too  great.  Her  temper 
soured ;  she  became  dissatisfied  with  the  life  she  ]ed ;  fell  into 
the  condition  that  is  sometimes  politely  called  nervousness ;  and 
was  a  disturbing  element  in  house  and  church  alike.  Madam 
Eaton,  after  a  few  years,  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  and  set 
up  a  separate  establishment;  and  she  had  previously  suffered 
great  discomfort  and  even  indignity,  at  the  hands  of  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

These  things  must  have  sadly  jarred  upon  Governor  Eaton. 
Misunderstandings  and  estrangements  followed  at  home,  and  in 
the  church  Mrs.  Eaton  was  brought  to  a  trial,  resulting  in  a 
formal  admonition  from  the  pastor  and  finally  in  her  excom- 
munication.] | 

When  his  younger  daughter  was  ten  or  twelve,  she  found  a 
friend  of  about  her  own  age  in  a  ward  of  Governor  Hopkins, 

*  Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  VII,  §7. 
f  Baptized  March  11,  1031,  in  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  St. 
{Baptized  there,  October  6.,   1G32. 
§  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX,  §7. 

1  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Col.  Hist.  Soc'y,  V,  133;  New  Haven  Col. 
Kec.,  I,  2CS-270. 
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who  was  for  a  time"  a  member  of  the  Eaton  family.  This  was 
Mary  Launce,  a  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Puritan  gentleman  having  an  estate  in  Cornwall 
with  a  rent  roll  of  £1,400  a  year.  She  afterwards  married 
Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Watertown,  and  brought  him  twenty 
children. y  While  in  Xew  Haven,  she  apparently  acted  as  a 
sort  of  lady's  maid,  first  to  Airs.  Eaton  and  then  to  Madam 
Eaton,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  sending  gentlemen's  sons  to 
serve  as  pages  in  noble  houses,  and  so  the  better  to  learn  the 
manners  of  polite  society.:?: 

How  to  give  his  son,  Samuel  Eaton,  a  proper  education  must 
have  been  to  the  Governor  a.  matter  of  anxious  thought.  The 
first  building  of  Harvard  College  was  put  up  at  about  the  time 
of  the  planting  of  Quiimipiac,  in  16  3 S,  but  its  management  was 
in  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Eaton,  and  the  two  brothers  had 
probably  already  begun  to  draw  apart.  Theophilus  had,  a  few 
months  previous,  put  a  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  Xathaniel 
Rowe,  under  the  charge  of  Nathaniel,  and  it  had  proved  of  no 
benefit  to  him.  Young  Rowe,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  \Yinthrop, 
written  a  year  or  so  later,  alludes  to  the  life  that  would  be 
open  to  him  at  "Quille-piaeke"  (i.  e.  2s"ew  Haven)  in  which  his 
father  had  an  interest,  as  one  of  clearing  up  ground  or  hoeing 
crops,  and  it  was  probably  between  work" of  this  sort  and  study- 
ing under  his  uncle  Samuel  and  Mr.  Davenport  that  young 
Samuel  Eaton  was  then  dividing  his  time.§     It  had  been  his 


*  Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  III,  Chap.  29,  £11  ;  Papers  of  the  New 
Haven.  Col.  Hist.  Soc'y,  V,  140-142.  Styling  her  plain  Mary  Launce  in 
the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  trial,  precisely  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Anna  Eaton,  shows  that  they  were  both  young  girls.  Mary  Launce 
was  probably  a  little  the  elder.  She  was  married  about  1G47,  and  lived 
till  1710.  President  Stiles  speaks  of  her  as  born  in  Gov.  Eaton's  house. 
History  of  Three  of  the  Judges,  etc.,  03. 

f  Bond,  Hist,  of  Watertown,  432.     Mather,  Magnalia,   Book   III,  Chap.  29, 

\  Thus  the  mother-in-law  of  Gov.  YVyllys,  by  the  will  of  her  father, 
one  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Gloucestershire,  was  to  be  maintained  by  his 
executrix,  but  if  she  were  willing  to  be  in  service,  was  then  to  receive 
£G.  13s.  Ad.  a  year  "for  her  better  mayntenance."  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
LIII,  222. 

§  Atwater's  Hist,  of  Xew  Haven  Colony,  535. 
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father's  purpose  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  but  his  health 
now  seemed  to  forbid.  He  became  subject  to  a  severe  cough, 
and  fear  of  his  sinking  into  consumption  no  doubt  made  them 
keep  him  as  far  as  possible 'in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  sent  off  on  some  of  the  trading  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  his  father  was  interested  during  the  first  years 
of  the  plantation,  and  that  the  career  then  marked  out  for  him 
was  a  commercial  one.  At  a  later  period  (1654)*  we  know 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  colony  to  go  to  Delaware  and 
report  on  the  prospects  of  success,  were  a  trading  establishment 
to  be  set  up  there.  "VYe  must  remember,  to  quote  again  from 
Hubbard,  that  "the  main  founders  of  Xew  Haven  were  men  of 
great  estates,  notably  well  versed  in  trading  and  merchandising, 
strongly  bent  for  trade,  and  to  gain  their  subsistence  that  way, 
choosing  their  seat  on  purpose  thereunto. "f  The  loss  of  the 
Fellowship  in  1646  probably  extinguished  the  last  hopes  of 
success  in  commercial  ventures  having  their  seat  at  ZSTew 
Haven.  In  Governor  Eaton's  will,  he  styles  himself  "some- 
time of  London,  merchant,  now  planter  in  New  Haven  in  Xew 
England."!  It  was  mainly  as  a  planter  that  he  had  been  living 
since  the  first  half-dozen  years  after  the  settlement  at  Quin- 
nipiac. 

Samuel  Eaton's  health  had  improved  so  far  by  1645  that  it 
was  thought  practicable  to  send  him  to  Cambridge  to  complete 
his  education.  Harvard  College  was  now  on  a  respectable 
foundation,  and  there  he  went,  to  graduate  in  a  class  of  five 
in  1649.  A  charter  for  the  institution  was  granted  the  next, 
year  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  its  imme- 
diate government  and  direction  were  confided  to  the  President, 
five  Fellows  and  the  Treasurer,  and  with  them  it  remains  to 
this  day.  Samuel  Eaton,  though  then  but  twenty- tAvo  years  of 
age,  was  named  in  this  instrument  as  one  of  the  first  Fellows. 
This  could  not  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  compliment  to  a 
neighboring  colony,  for  shortly  after  this  appointment  he  took 
up  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  college  and  continued  it  for  two 

*2N.H.  Col.  Rec,  129. 

t  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.   Coll.,  XV.,  321. 

\  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  354. 
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years.  Then  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  his  father  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  elected  a  magistrate  in  1051.  ZSTot 
long  afterwards  (November  17,  1054" )  he  was  married  at  Xew 
Haven  to  Mrs.  Mabel  (Harlakenden)  Haynes  of  Hartford, 
whose  first  husband,  Gov.  John  Haynes,  had  died  on  the  first  of 
the  preceding  March.  She  was  then  forty  years  old  and  had  a 
son  of  sixteen,  about  to  enter  Harvard  College,  j  and  two  daugh- 
ters.! Similarity  in  station  and  culture  was  evidently  more 
regarded  than  similarity  of  age. 

Second  marriages  among  Americans  in  those  days  were 
almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  was  no  long  period  of 
widowhood.  Society  had  no  place  for  women  living  by  them- 
selves. It  was  too  rough  a  world  for  comfort,  and  perhaps  for 
security,  in  such  a  condition. 

While  visiting  in  Hartford  iii  the  following  spring,  §  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eaton  were  both  attacked  by  an  infectious  disease  develop- 
ing into  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  she  died  shortly  after  their 
return  home  in  July,  1655,  he  following  her  to  the  grave  two  or 
three  days  later.  || 

*  1  New  Haven,  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  MSS.  4. 

f  Rev.  Joseph  Haynes,  A.B.  Harv.,  1058. 

\  Rev.  John  Higginson,  in  writing  in  October,  1G54,  of  the  engagement 
which  preceded  this  marriage  says  that  Mr.  Eaton  "is  to  marry  Mrs. 
Haynes,  one  much  elder  than  himself."  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  320. 
An  original  portrait  of  her  which  had  been  preserved  at  the  family  seat,  in 
Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  is  now  owned  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  of  New  York,  one 
of  her  descendants.  She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  line  being  as  follows:  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  I,  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Henry  II,  John,  Henry 
III,  Edward  I,  Edward  II,  Edward  Til,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Jane  de  Beaufort,  wife  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Roderick 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Alice  Neville,  wife  of  Henry,  Lord  Fitzhugh, 
Alice  Fitzhugh,  wife  of  Sir  John  Fiennes,  Knt.,  Thomas  Fieimes,  Lord 
Dacre,  Katherine  Fiennes,  wife  of  Richard  Loudenoys,  Mary  Loudenoys, 
wife  of  Thomas  Harlakenden.  Roger  Harlakenden  of  Earl's  Colne,  Essex, 
Richard  Harlakenden  of  Staples  Inn.  Mabel  Harlakenden.  See  the  Lou- 
denoys Pedigree,  Harl.  MSS.  British  Museum,  6065  fol.  70,  8,  and  the 
Oxenbridge  Pedigree,  8  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  Through  Lady  Dacre,  who  was 
Anne  Bouchier,  Mabel  Harlakenden  was  also  descended  from  Louis  VIII 
of  France. 

§  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  369  ;  Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX,  £9. 

||  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  XI,  32. 
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In  a  letter  written  the  month  before  his  marriage  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Guilford,  it  is  stated  that  "the  eyes  and 
thoughts  of  many  in  j^ew  Haven  are  upon  him  to  choose  him 
into  office  in  the"  church,  should,  as  was  then  feared,  Mr. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  Hooke  both  return  to  England.* 

The  death  of  this  son  was  a  sad  blow  to  Governor  Eaton,  and 
it  was  one  of  a  long  line  of  adversities,  public  and  private,  that 
had  come  to  darken  his  later  years.  His  mother  had  passed 
away  not  long  before.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  and 
living  at  a  distance  from  Xew  Haven. f  His  son,  Theophilus, 
had  probably  by  this  time  fallen  into  financial  difficulties  and 
gone  to  Ireland. %  Governor  Hopkins  and  David  Yale  had 
returned  to  England.  The  colony  was  but  a  feeble  one.  The 
confederation  of  Xew  England,  on  which  it  had  relied  for  sup- 
port against  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  was  proving 
of  little  service.  Xew  Haven  and  Connecticut  both  felt  that 
Massachusetts  had  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  so  that  they 
were  left  to  contend  with  the  Dutch  and  Indians  alone.  §  The 
church  at  Hartford  had  fallen  into  a  serious  dissension.!;  That 
at  Xew  Haven  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  both  pastor  and 
teacher.  But  whoever  else  of  the  colonists  might  go  back  to 
their  native  land,  now  a  commonwealth,  little  less  free  than 
Xew  England  herself,  Eaton  was  determined  to  stand  firm. 

To  Governor  Hopkins  he  once  said  that  he  had  never  had 
a  repining  thought  about  his  coming  to  Xew  England. fl 
"Methinks,"  said  his  wife  to  him,  on  the  night  before  his 
death,  as  he  stood  by  her  sick-bed,  "you  look  sad.1'  "The  dif- 
ferences/7 he  answered,  ''risen  in  the  church  of  Hartford  make 
me  so."  "Let  us  even  go  back  to  our  native  country  again.*' 
was  her  reply.     "You  may/'   said  he,    "but  I  shall  die  here.*" 

*  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  320. 

fWife  of  Valentine  Hill  of  Boston;    afterwards  of  Ezekiel  Knight  of 
Wells,  N.  H.     LII  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  270. 
\  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  3o5. 
§  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conn.,  I,  210. 
|  Conn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  II,  54. 
II  Magnalia,  Book  II,  Chap.  VII,  ^0. 
**/d.,  Chap.  IX,  §IV, 
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A  few  hours'  later  the  end  came,  and  four  days  afterwards, 
on  January  11,  1658,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  he  was 
buried  on  "New  Haven  Green ;  the  colony  meeting  the  expense 
of  a  public  funeral,  and  afterwardst  putting  up  a  handsome 
monument  over  his  grave. 

The  inscription,  which,  as  it  was  not  settled  upon  until  three 
years  after. he  had  passed  away,  certainly  expressed  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  familiar  as  it  is, 
must  be  repeated  once  more  : 

"Eaton  so  fam'd,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  just, 
The  Phoenix  of  our  world  here  hides  his  dust. 
This  name  forget  Xew  England  never  must."  \ 

If  the  highest  use  of  life  is  to  sacrifice  it,  Theophilus  Eaton 
made  good  use  of  his.  He  founded  a  free  state, — a  state  which, 
if  absorbed  into  another,  carried  into  the  institutions  of  that 
much  that  has  been  enduring  and  valuable,  and  left  its  name 
to  what  is  already  a  great  city,  and  will  be  a  greater  one, — a 
city  two-thirds  as  populous  now  as  was  the  London  of  his  day.§ 

Xor,  like  too  many  of  the  leaders  in  new  paths,  did  he  die 
before  his  services  and  sacrifices  could  be  rated  at  their  true 
worth.  In  the  colonial  literature,  meagre  and  rough,  but  true 
and  honest,  of  his  day,  he  had  found  a  place.  Three  years 
before  his  death,  Johnson  had  published  in  London  his 
"Wonder-working  Providence,"'  with  this  rude  but  heartfelt 
apostrophe  to  the  founder  of  Xew  Haven: 

"Thou  noble,  thus  Theophilus.  before  great  kings  to  stand; 
More  noble  far,  for  Christ -his  war  thou  leav'st  thy  native  land. 
With  thy  rich  store,  thou  cam'st  on  shore  Christ's  churches  to  assist: 
What  if  it  waste?     Thou  purchast  hast  that  pearl  that  most  have  niist."*T 

Early  in  the  summer  following  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
Eaton  returned  to  England,  probably  to  take  up  her  residence 

*  1  N.  H.  Rec.  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  MSS.  0. 

f  2  N.  H.  Col.  Rec,  408. 

%  Kingsley's  Hist.  Discourses,  77. 

£  Entinck,  Hist,  and  Survey  of  London,  II,  133. 

•[  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  2d  Series,  8. 
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on  some  of  her  dower  lands  in  Great  Budworth ;  for  the  records 
of  Chester  cathedral  show  that  she  died  not  long  afterwards, 
while  residing  at  Seven  Oaks  in  that  parish.* 

She  sailed  from  Boston,  and  by  vote  of  the  particular  Court 
at  !N"ew  Haven,  held  on  June  10,  1058,  "it  was  committed  to 
the  townsmen  to  provide  her  at  the  town  charge  a  footman  to 
attend  her  to  the  Bay."f  A  proposition  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  send  also  a  mounted  escort  to  protect  her  from  the 
Indians,  but  this  was  laid  over  for  future  consideration,  and 
receives  no  further  mention  in  the  records.  She  took  her 
daughter,  Hannah,  with  her,  who  soon  returned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life  here  as  the  wife  of  Governor  Jones,  t  The- 
ophilus  I^aton  remained  in  Ireland,  where  his  descendants  are 
still  to  be  found.  § 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  in  detail 
the  public  services  of  Governor  Eaton.  He  brought  the  scat- 
tered plantations  together  as  a  single  government.  He  framed 
its  code  of  laws.  He  helped  to  form  that  confederation  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  Xew  England  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  confederation  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  He  inspired,  to  a  large  extent,  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  alliance,  and  conducted  important  negotiations 
with  the  Dutch  at  Xew  Amsterdam.  More  truly  than  Louis 
XIV  could  say  of  Erance  "L'Etat,  e'est  moi,"  Eaton  could 
have  declared  that  he  was  !New  Haven.  While  Davenport 
shared  the  work  of  planning  it,  it  fell  to  Eaton,  almost  unaided, 
to  conduct  its  affairs. 

He  had  omitted  any  provision  for  juries  in  drafting  the 
Colony  Laws,  on  account  of  his  preference  for  the  methods  of 
trial  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  during  his  life  in 
Europe. 1 1  This  threw  a  double  duty  on  the  magistrates,  and  of 
that  the  lion's  share  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  presiding 

*  Pict.  Hist,  of  Raynham,  48. 

f  2  N.  H.  Rec,  MSS.  1649-1662  (in  town  clerk's  office).  250. 
+  She  died  May  4,  1707,  a  few  months   after   her  husband.     1   New  Haven 
MSS.  Rec.  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  98. 
§  Pict.  Hist,  of  Raynham,  47. 
j  Hubbard,  Gen.  Hist.  XV  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  320,  321. 
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judge.  That  it  was  a  burden  lie  was  well  fitted  to  sustain  we 
may  be  sure  from  this  vivid  portraiture  of  him,  drawn  by  a 
contemporary  to  whom  he  must  have  been  personally  known : 

"He  had  an  excellent  princely  face  and  port,  commanding  respect  from 
all  others:  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  traveler,  a  great  reader,  of  an  exceed- 
ing steady  and  even  spirit  not  easily  moved  to  passion,  and  standing 
unshaken  in  his  principles,  when  once  fixed  upon ;  of  a  profound  judg- 
ment, full  of  majesty  and  authority  in  his  judicatures,  so  that  it  was  a 
rain  thing  to  brave  him  out,  and  yet  in  his  ordinaiy  conversation,  and 
among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior  and  such  felicity  and 
fecundity  of  harmless  wit  as  hardly  can  be  paralleled."* 

In  the  same  vein,  though  without  the  same  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, are  these  stanzas  from  a  long  elegy  written  by  another  of 
his  friends,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  pastor  of  the  Branford 
church : 

"Joshua-like,  strong,  and  of  good  courage  hee, 

A  terrour  to  the  vile:    they  would  him  flee. 

But  to  the  saints  he  stretched  out  his  hand. 

Them  he  esteemed  the  precious  of  the  land. 

In's  house  of  judgment  mercy  did  hee  sing; 

In  our  courts  of  justice  hee  sate  as  king. 

His  comely  person  few  could  parallell. 

The  pleasant  stories  he  was  wont  to  tell!"f 

Xo  modern  pen  can  add  to  these  graphic  strokes.  They 
bring  back  to  us  the  imposing  figure  and  the  grave  countenance 
that  yet  could  light  up  with  a  kindly  smile,  better  even  than  the 
painter's  art. 

A  distinguished  Connecticut  divine  of  a  former  generation, 
in  a  discourse  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the 
pastor  of  one  of  our  ancient  churches,  after  speaking  with 
proper  warmth  of  the  many  virtues  which  had  adorned  his  life, 
concluded  thus :  "In  casting  about  for  the  faults  of  this  blame- 
less man,  I  have  thought  of  this,"  and  then  proceeded  to  sketch 
a  background  for  his  picture.  He  was  prevailed  on  by  a  friend, 
to  whom  he  submitted  the  sermon  for  criticism,  to  omit  this 
passage;  but  as  I  have  taken  no  such  advice,  I  shall  venture 
to  allude  to  one  feature  of  Governor  Eaton's  history,  which 
might  be  thought  to  cast  a  certain  shadow  upon  it. 

♦Hubbard,  Gen.  Hist.  XV  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  330.  Paul  Bartlett  has 
been  engaged  by  the  State  Commission  of  Sculpture  of  Connecticut  to 
design  a  statue  of  Eaton  to  be  placed  on  the  north  front  of  the  capitol. 

f  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  Series,  VII,  477. 
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He  was  a  slaveholder ;  becoming  such  not  long  after  he 
settled  in  Xew  Haven.  He  belonged  to  his  century  and  shared 
its  opinions.  Slavery  was  then  an  institution  regarded  as  law- 
ful throughout  the  world.  He  read  also  in  his  bible  that  it  had 
been  always  recognized  as  such  among  the  Hebrews,  and  his 
very  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  led  him,  as  it  led  so  many 
other  good  men  throughout  the  South,  in  later  days,  to  accept, 
without  question,  whatever  he  found  there,  seeming  to  indicate 
a  rule  of  social  right  and  duty.  What  he  taught  his  children 
upon  this  subject  may  be  inferred  from  a  paper  drawn  or  signed 
in  her  later  years  by  his  daughter,  Hannah.  He  had  given 
permission  to  two  of  his  slaves,  in  their  old  age,  to  occupy  a 
small  house  adjoining  his  orchard,  and  they  remained  there  for 
a  long  time  after  his  death.  A  law  suit  was  the  result,  in  1691, 
to  determine  the  title  to  the  house  lot.  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
plaintiff,  and  in  her  petition  says  that  her  father  "had  two 
negro  servants,  bought  with  his  money,  servants  forever  or  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  according  to  Leviticus,  25 ;  45  and  4-6.  These 
were  a  part  of  my  Honrd  father's  estate."* 

The  texts  from  the  Mosaic  law  to  which  she  refers  are  as 
follows : 

"Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you, 
of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which  they 
beget  in  your  land:    and  they  shall  be  your  possession. 

And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you, 
to  inherit  them  for  a  possession;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever: 
but  over  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over 
another  with  rigour."' 

The  fact  that  these  two  negroes  were  not  inventoried  at  the 
time  of  Governor  Eaton's  death,  as  part  of  his  estate,  may  indi- 
cate simply  that  they  were  regarded  as  so  old  and  infirm  as  to  be 
worthless.  It  may  also  be  explained  on  the  theory,  probably 
set  up  by  the  defendant  in  the  case,  that  he  had  emancipated 
them  and  given  them  the  land  on  which  they  resided.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  that  Eaton,  like 
Washington,  though  a  slaveholder,  came  to  be  an  unwilling  one, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  set  the  captive  free. 

*  State  MSS.  Archives,  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  II,  page  1. 
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APPENDIX. 
Will  of  Rev.  Richard  Eaton.* 
"In  the  name  of  God  Amen. 
The  el ea Tenth  of  July  1G16  and  in  the  yeares  of  the  raigne  of  0r  Lord 
James  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England  Scotland  fTraunce  and  Ire- 
land Defendor  of  the  faith  &c.  that  is  to  say  of  England  ffraunce  and 
Ireland  the  ffoiirteenth  and  of  Scotland  the  nyne  and  ^fortieth,  I  Richard 
Eaton  Clarke  beinge  weake  in  body  and  yett  in  perfect  mynde  and  memorie 
all  prayse  be  given  to  God  therefore  calinge  to  mynde  the  certaintie  of 
Death  and  the  imcertaintie  of  tyme  and  place  when  and  where  it  shall 
please  God  to  visite  me  and  myndinge  to  sett  in  order  and  to  dispose  of  such 
worldly  goods  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  blesse  me  withalle  Doe  make  and 
declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  forme  followinge, 
fnrst  and  principally  I  comend  my  soule  to  Allmightie  God  my  Creator 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  his  deare  sonne  my  Saviour  and-  Redeemer  by  whose 
most  pretious  Death  and  passion  I  hope  assuredly  to  be  saved  and  to  have 
full  and  free  remyssion  of  all  my  synnes,  And  my  body  I  committ  to 
the  earth  to  be  buried  in  such  place  convenient  as  my  Executor  here- 
after named  shall  thinke  good,  and  that  done  I  will  that  such  Debts  as 
I  owe  to  any  person  or  persons  shall  bee  truly  payed  with  as  convenient 
speede  as  maye  bee  after  my  Decease. 

Item  whereas  I  have  two  houses  commonly  called  and  knowne  by  the 
names  of  Pow  house  and  the  Poos  house  situate  in  Over  Whettly  in  the 
County  of  Chester  as  alsoe  a  peece  of  lande  which  I  lately  bought  of  John 
Eaton  of  Sandynay  My  will  and  mynde  is  that  my  lovinge  wife  Elizabeth 
Eaton  shall  quietly  and  peaceably  have  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  duringe 
her  naturall  life  togeather  with  all  such  landes  rents  and  revenues  as 
are  thereto  belonginge  cr  any  wise  appertaining^  Item  whereas  I 
have  certaine  other  lande  and  Tenementes  now  in  the  occupacion  of 
Thomas  Whittly  as  allsoe  Brothertons  howse  in  Over  Wheatly  my  Will 
and  mynde  is  that  my  Executor  hereafter  named  shall  doe  his  best 
endevour  to  make  sale  of  the  aforesaid  lande  and  Tenementes  to  the 
best  advantage,  And  I  doe  freely  give  unto  my  Children  hereafter  named 
as  Childrens  partes  and  portions  due  from  me  unto  them  all  such  somme 
and  sommes  of  money  as  those  aforesaid  landes  and  Tenementes  beinge 
soulde  shall  amounte  unto  to  witte  unto  Elizabeth,  Hanah,  John,  Samuell, 
Thomas,  ffrancis,  Xathaniell,  and  Jonathan  to  be  equally  devided  amongest 
them, 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  lovinge  sonne  Theophilus  Eaton  whome 
I  doe  make  the  full  and  sole  Executor  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment as  his  Childes  parte  and  portion  those  two.  afore  named  bowses 
called  by  the  name  of  Pow  howse  and  the  Poos  howse  with  the  landes  and 
promts  thereto  belonginge,  onely  reservinge  the  rents  and  commodities 
of  the  same  unto  my  deare  and  lovinge  wife  duringe  her  life  in  manner 
and  forme  as  is  before  expressed 

*  Weldon  8.     Copied  by  Miss  Kate  Joyce,  June,  1900. 
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Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  him  after  his  mothers  Decease,  that  parcell 
of  lande  which  I  bought  of  John  Eaton  of  Sandy  way  with  all  other  landes 
and  tenements  whatsoever  that  are  myne  either  by  fee  simple  or  lease 
which  have  not  in  this  present  Testament  beene  mentioned. 
The  residue  of  all  my  goodes  Chattells  Cattell  money  plate  and  all  manner 
of  moveables  beinge  first  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executor  equally  and 
justly  valued  my  funerall  charges  allsoe  beinge  discharged  1  doe  thus 
ordaine  and  appointe  to  be  disposed  of, 

ffirst  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  lovinge  wife  one  thirde  part  thereof, 
Item  I  give  and  bequeath  the  two  remayninge  thirdes  unto  my  afore 
named  Children  to  witt  Elizabeth,  Hanah,  John,  Samuell,  Thomas, 
ffrancis,  Xathaniell  and  Jonathan  to  be  equally  devided  amongest 
them.  Item  my  will  and  mynde  is  that  my  sonne  Theophilus 
shall  pay  unto  my  three  Daughters  (in  consideration  of  the  lande 
that  I  have  given  him)  videlfc  Elizabeth,  Hanah,  and  ffrancis 
at  their  severall  marriages,  such  a  somme  or  sommes  of  money  as  may 
make  up  those  portions  which  I  have  allready  bequeathed  them  the  just 
somme  of  one  hundred  poundes  a  peece  of  currant  English  money,  Item 
if  my  sonne  Theophilus  shall  with  the  consent  of  my  lovinge  Wife  cov- 
enant to  pay  unto  my  afore  named  Children  when  they  of  age* 
such  portions  as  my  said  Wife  and  sonne  shall  in  their  Discretions  thincke 
convenient  and  can  agree  upon,  that  then  my  expresse  will  and  minde  is, 
and  I  doe  by  these  presents  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sonne  Theophilus 
all  those  landes  and  Tenementes  in  the  occupacion  of  Thomas  Whittly 
&  Brotherton  (which  were  above  appointed  to  be  sold)  to  be  disposed 
of  to  his  owne  use  and  behoofe  as  he  himselfe  shall  thincke  fittinge  which 
my  said  sonne  I  doe  as  before  make  and  ordaine  full  and  sole  executor 
of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  not  doubting  but  he  will  see  the  same 
in  all  thinges  dulie  performed  according  to  the  truste  I  have  and  doe 
repose  in  him. 

And  I  doe  hereby  revoke  all  former  Willes  Legaceys  and  Devises  by  me 
heretofore  made  And  I  will  that  this  shall  stand  fore  mv  last  Will  and 
none  other  or  otherwise.  In  witnesse  whereof  to  this  my  present  Testament 
and  last  Will  conteyning  one  sheet e  of  paper  and  somewhat  more  I  the 
said  Richard  Eatyn  have  set  to  my  hand  and  seale.  Geouen  the  daye  avid 
yere  first  above  written. 

Richard  Eaton. 
Sealed   and   published  by   the   saied   Richard   Eaton   as   his   last   will   and 
testament  in  the  presence  of  us  this  twelveth  of  Julye  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixteene. 

Mathewe  Hilles 
Joseph  Denman 
Thomas  fTeatherstone 
Probatum  fuit  testamentum  supra  scriptum  apud  London,  &c,  &c,  &c 

14  January   1616-7. 

Juramento  Theophili  Eaton. 
*  Sic. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

By  Charles  Hexry  Smith,  LL.D. 

[Read  May  20,  1901.] 


At  the  present  time  it  appears  to  be  a  comparatively  short 
and  easy  matter  to  found  a  great  institution  of  learning.  A 
rich  man,  with  generous  impulse  and  honorable  ambition,  says 
to  himself,  "Go  to,  let  us  found  a  University/'  and  forthwith 
land  is  purchased,  a  quadrangle  is  erected,  president  and 
professors  are  engaged,  a  full  curriculum  of  studies  is  put  forth, 
students  gather  in  the  several  classes  and  departments,  a  foot- 
ball team  is  organized,  a  yell  is  adopted,  and  behold,  a  Univer- 
sity stands  forth  in  full  and  vigorous  life. 

Not  so  was  the  founding  of  Yale.  Its  beginning  was  small, 
and,  in  the  retrospect,  somewhat  uncertain  in  point  of  time. 
For  a  while  it  was  hard  to  say  what  it  was,  or  where  it  was,  or 
how  long  it  would  last.  At  one  time,  like  Biela\s  comet,  it  was 
divided  by  opposing  attractions  into  two  parts.  The  successive 
acts  which  made  it  Yale  College  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  considerable  intervals  of  time.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  chartered  by  the  Colonial  legislature 
as  a  Collegiate  School,  and  began  a  somewhat  migratory  exist- 
ence. Seventeen  years  later  it  was  lodged  in  New  Haven,  with 
a  single  College  Hall  of  its  own  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
"Yale."  Not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that  did  the 
institution  become  "Yale  College"  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  enter  with  assurance  of  continued  life  upon  its  well-known 
career.  There  was  therefore  a  period  of  about  forty-five  years 
during  which  the  foundations  of  the  college  were  being  laid. 
It  is  this  period  which  will  claim  our  attention  this  evening  as 
we  consider    "The  Founding  of  Yale."     The  occasion  for  this 
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paper  is  the  near  approach  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  day  when  the  charter  was  granted.  It  is  fitting  at  such  a 
time  that  a  restatement  of  important  events  be  made,  even 
though  we  may  be  already  familiar  with  them. 

Our  sources  of  information  for  the  beginning  of  the  formative 
period  are  some  manuscript  documents,  mostly  letters  by 
different  writers,  and  a  work  by  President  Clap,  entitled  "The 
Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College." 

The  unpublished  documents,  about  fifteen  in  number,  bear 
date  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1701.  The  earli- 
est of  all  is  a  scheme  for  "A  University  in  Connecticut"  in  the 
handwriting  of  Cotton  Mather.  This  is  not  dated,  but  Presi- 
dent Clap  endorsed  it  1700,  though  in  the  Annals  he  referred 
it  back  in  1698.  This  scheme  was  not  used,  and  in  fact  it 'was 
quite  unlike  the  one  afterward  adopted.  But  another  document 
is  a  draft  of  "An  Act  for  founding  of  a  Collegiate  School," 
and  this,  with  some  alterations,  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  and  passed.  The  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Adding- 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
letters  is  one  from  Judge  Sewall  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court.  Another  was  from  Increase  Mather,  who  was  president 
of  Harvard  College  until  a  few  days  before  the  letter  was 
written.  Three  letters  were  from  Connecticut  men — Gershom 
Bulkley  of  Wethersfield,  Eliazur  Kimberlv,  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  and  John  Elliot  of  Windsor — all  important  men. 
Another  letter  was  from  Kev.  James  dSToyes  of  Stonington  to 
Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  JSTew  Haven.  This  letter  had  a  some- 
what special  importance,  as  will  be  seen  later.  We  have  also  the 
letter  in  which  Major  Fitch  offered  land,  glass,  and  nails,  from 
which  President  Clap  quotes,  as  will  be  seen. 

Professor  Dexter  has  made  a  careful  study  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  little  if  anything  can  be  added  to  what  he  has 
already  said  about  them  in  his  paper  on  the  founding  of  Yale 
College,  read  before  this  Society  in  1S82.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations  to  Professor  Dexter  for  his  valuable  paper, 
for  several  items  of  information  given  orally,  and  for  courtesies 
in  the  librarv. 
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The  main  fact  brought  out  by  the  letters  is  that  the  ministers 
who  were  thinking  of  starting  a  college  in  Connecticut  were 
careful  to  take  counsel  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Xew 
England.  The  point  upon  which  they  particularly  sought 
advice  was,  whether  the  chartering  of  a  college  would  be  likely 
to  attract  hostile  notice  of  the  authorities  in  England.  Hence 
their  questions  addressed  to  Crown  officials  and  leading  lawyers. 
The  first  letter  of  which  there  is  any  trace,  (the  letter  itself  is' 
not  extant,)  was  addressed  to  Secretary  Addington  and  Judge 
Sewall,  two  of  the  higher  Crown  officials  in  Massachusetts, 
asking  their  advice  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  the  project  could 
be  brought  before  the  General  Court.  In  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  another  one,  also  lost,  which  appears  to  have  substantially 
outlined  the  charter  desired,  there  came  the  draft  already 
referred  to.  This  was  drawn  with  special  reference  to  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  Crown.  An  accompanying  letter  said,  "We 
on  purpose  gave  your  Academy  as  low  a  name  as  we  could,  that 
it  might  better  stand  in  wind  and  weather."  Xor  was  precau- 
tion uncalled  for.  The  charter  of  Harvard  had  lapsed  when 
that  of  the  Colony  was  annulled  in  IGSl,  and  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  King  William's  reign,  five  efforts  to  get  a  new 
one  had  all  failed.  This  might  mean  that  the  Crown  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Xew 
England.  It  therefore  behooved  Connecticut  to  be  careful,  for 
if  she  gave  offence,  King  William  might  not  be  so  tender  of  her 
liberties  as  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  had  been,  and  the 
hated  days  of  Andros  might  be  revived. 

Gershom  Bulkley  said,  "I  should  think  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  petition  his  majesty  to  grant  a  liberty,  ratified  by  act 

of  Parliament,  for   the  founding  of  a  college    . I 

think  this  is  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  a  future  defeat,  if 
it  can  be  obtained."  John  Elliot,  a  lawyer  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  General  Court,  thought  otherwise,  but  at  the 
same  time  saw  the  importance  of  taking  precautions.  He  said, 
"I  think  such  a  school  may  be  erected  which  cannot  be  over- 
thrown by  law  regularly  executed/'  The  last  two  words  were 
underscored,    intimating    that    the    danger    lay    in    arbitrary 
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measures.  Then  in  answer  to  specific  inquiries  lie  said,  "As 
to  the  title  of  the  master  of  said  school,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  no 
greater  consequence  than  this,  that  which  shows  least  of  grand- 
eur will  be  least  obnoxious.  As  to  your  fourth  query,  I  am  much 
at  a  loss  in  my  own  thoughts,  yet  I'll  offer,  that,  not  standing  on 
a  royal  foundation,  we  cannot  give  authentic  or  legal  degrees. 
Something  instead  of  them  of  good  use  and  encouragement 
amongst  ourselves  we  may,  but  without  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
in  that  matter,  our  enemies  will  take  advantage  to  injure  us." 
In  keeping  with  these  suggestions,  evident  efforts  were  made  in 
the  charter  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 
The  institution  was  named  a  "collegiate  school ;"  its  head  was 
called  a  "Rector:"  its  power  to  confer  degrees  was  mentioned 
in  few  words  at  the  close  as  if  incidentally ;  and  the  degree  itself 
was  explained  as  being  equivalent  to  a  mere   "license." 

We  turn  now  to  President  Clap's  Annals.  This  is  a  small 
book,  its  printed  page  being  5%  by  3%  inches.  It  has  SO 
pages  of  text,  followed  by  35  pages  of  catalogue,  containing 
names  of  officers,  benefactors,  and  graduates  for  the  first  65 
years,  and  the  undergraduates  for  the  year  1766.  In  addition 
to  printed  copies,  the  College  has  two  manuscript  copies  written 
at  different  times.  On  the  title  page  of  the  printed  book  the 
work  is  described  as  follows: 

"The  Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College,  in  Xew  Haven,  in. 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first  founding  thereof,  in 
the  Year  1700,  to  the  Year  1766 :  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  College,  the  method  of  Instruction 
and  Government,  with  the  Officers,  Benefactors,  and  Graduates. 
By  Thomas  Clap,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  said  College,  ^"ew 
Haven,  MPCCLXVI."    ' 

Since  President  Clap  is  our  only  authority  for  much  which 
he  records,  it  becomes  important  to  consider  his  relation  to 
events  as  they  transpired.  From  his  birth  in  1703  to  his  settle- 
ment at  Windham  in  1726.  he  probably  knew  little  if  anything 
about  the  Connecticut  college.  He  was  born  in  Scituate,  was 
brought  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  went  through  Harvard 
College.     It  is  not  likelv  that  he  then  took  any  interest  in,  or 
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gave  any  thought  to  the  small  and  far  off  school  at  Saybrook  and 
!STew  Haven.  From  172 6  to  1739  he  was  a  resident  clergyman 
in  Connecticut.  During  these  years,  which  he  spent  at  Wind- 
ham, he  of  course  knew  about  Yale,  and  doubtless  heard  from 
time  to  time  what  was  going  on  within  its  walls.  In  1739  he 
was  chosen  President  of  Yale,  and  became  of  course  an  original 
authority  on  the  College  history  between  that  date  and  his  resig- 
nation in  176  G. 

Concerning  his  sources  of  information  for  the  period  when 
his  knowledge  was  not  at  first  hand,  he  speaks  as  follows  in  his 
preface : 

"At  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  of  this  college,  in  the  Year 
1744,  I  compiled  the  Substance  of  this  History,  to  that  time ; 
which  was  read  and  accepted  by  them. — It  was  collected  princi- 
pally from  the  records  and  original  papers ;  but  several 
circumstances,  tending  to  set  the  whole  in  a  clear  light,  I 
received  from  sundry  Gentlemen,  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  facts  related ;  among  which  were  some  of  the  Founders  of 
the  College,  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted  in  the 
Year  1726."  It  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  date  1744, 
that  Professor  Dexter  has  shown  it  to  be  incorrect.  It  should 
be  1747,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  corrected. 

As  to  records  and  original  papers,  President  Clap  had  access 
to  those  already  referred  to,  and  to  no  others  so  far  as  we  have 
any  knowledge.  As  to  his  relations  with  some  of  the  Founders 
of  the  college  with  whom  he  says  he  was  personally  acquainted 
in  1726,  Professor  Dexter  has  pointed  out  that  five  of  the  early 
trustees  were  living  at  that  time,  but  owing  to  advanced  age,  or 
probable  little  intercourse  with  Windham,  their  usefulness  as 
sources  of  information  is  open  to  question.  As  to  the  other 
"sundry  gentlemen"  whom  he  consulted,  "who  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  facts  related, ??  we  know  nothing  more  than  is 
contained  in  President  Clap's  statement.  The  presumption  of 
course  is  that  they  were  intelligent  men,  but  who  they  were  or 
how  they  obtained  their  information  or  indeed  what  it  was,  we 
do  not  know. 

President  Clap's  account  of  what  preceded  the  granting  of  the 
charter    needs    to    be    carefull  v     scrutinized.     These    events 
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occurred  before  lie  was  born,  so  that  be  was  wholly  dependent  on 
information  from  others.     I  give  his  account  in  full. 

"The  design  of  founding  a  College  in  the  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  first  concerted  by  the  ministers ;  among  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of  Isew  Haven,  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford,  and 
Mr.  Russel  of  Branford,  were  the  most  forward  and  active. 
They  had  sundry  meetings  and  consultations,  and  received 
several  proposals  or  schemes  relating  to  the  constitution  and 
regulation  of  such  a  College.  The  first  plan  was  very  formal 
and  minute,  drawn  up  by  some  gentlemen  in  imitation  of  the 
Protestant  Colleges  and  IJni versifies  in  Prance,  founded  by 
their  general  Synods.  In  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  college 
should  be  erected  by  a  general  Synod  of  the  consociated 
Churches  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  To  be  under  the 
government  of  a  President  and  ten  inspectors  or  Trustees,  any 
seven  of  them  to  be  a  quorum.  That  the  Synod  should  nomi- 
nate the  first  President  and  Inspectors,  and  should  have  some 
kind  of  influence  in  all  future  elections,  so  far  as  should  be 
necessary,  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  the  Governors.  That  the 
Synod  should  agree  upon  a  confession  of  faith  to  be  consented  to 
by  the  President,  Inspectors  and  Tutors.  That  the  College 
should  be  called  the  School  of  the  Church.  And  that  the 
Churches  should  contribute  to  its  support,  &c. 

"There  was  no  public  motion  for  the  calling  of.  a  formal 
Synod,  for  that  purpose,  till  three  years  after;  but  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  lesser  Conventions  of  Ministers  in  Associa- 
tions and  councils,  and  in  private  conversation,  ten  of  the 
principal  ministers  in  the  Colony,  were  nominated  and  agreed 
upon  by  a  general  consent  both  of  the  ministers  and  people,  to 
stand  as  Trustees  or  Undertakers  to  found,  erect  and  govern  a 
College,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

James  ^NToyes,  of  Stonington, 

Israel  Chauncy,  of  Stratford, 
.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook, 

Abraham  Pierson,  of  Killingworth, 

Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor, 

Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford, 
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Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford, 

James  Pierpont,  of  I^ew  Haven, 

^oadiah  Bussel,  of  Middletown, 

Joseph  "Webb,  of  Fairfield. 
"The  ministers  so  nominated  met  at  IsTew  Haven  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Body  or  Society,  to  consist  of  eleven  ministers, 
including  a  Rector,  and  agreed  to  found  a  College  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut ;  which  they  did  at  their  next  meeting  at  Bran- 
ford,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  each  member  brought  a 
number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  Body ;  and  laying 
them  on  the  table,  said  these  words,  or  to  this  effect;  '  I  give 
these  books  for  the  founding  a  college  in  the  Colony.'  Then 
the  Trustees  as  a  body  took  possession  of  them  and  appointed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford  to  be  the  keeper  of  the 
Library,  which  then  consisted  of  about  40  volumes  in  Folio. 
Soon  after  they  received  sundry  other  donations  both  of  books 
and  money,  which  laid  a  good  foundation.  This  library  with 
its  additions  was  kept  at  Branford,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  near  three  years,  and  then  it  was  carried  to  Killing- 
worth. 

"But  afterwards  some  began  to  doubt  whether  they  were 
fully  vested  with  a  legal  capacity  to  hold  lands,  and  whether 
private  donations  and  contributions  would  yield  a  sufficiency 
to  carry  on  so  great  a  design ;  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  make 
application  to  the  Hon.  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony 
for  some  assistance;  and  to  ask  for  a  charter.  The  expediency 
of  this  proposal  was  debated  at  several  meetings;  and  sundry 
arguments  were  used  on  both  sides ;  and  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  both  in,  and  out  of  the  Government,  were  consulted 
upon  it.  After  mature  consideration,  they  concluded  that  it 
was  safe  and  best  to  have  a  charter,  notwithstanding  any  change 
of  the  Government  which  might  possibly  happen ;  and  wrote  to 
the  Hon.  Judge  Sewall,  and  lir.  Secretary  Addington  of  Bos- 
ton, to  prepare  a  draught  of  a  charter,  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

"Whereupon  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  others  drew 
up  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  Hon.  the  General  Assembly, 
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representing,  that  from  a  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  uphold- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox  men,  they  had  proposed  that  a  Collegiate  School  should 
be  erected  in  this  Colony,  wherein  youth  should  he  instructed  in 
all  parts  of  learning,  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  in 
Church  and  Civil  State;  and  that  they  had  nominated  ten 
ministers  to  be  Trustees,  Partners,  or  Undertakers  for  the 
founding,  endowing  and  ordering/ the  said  school,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Noyes,  Mr.  Israel  Chauncy,  and  the  rest  before  mentioned. 
And  privilege  might  be  granted  to  the  said  undertakers  for  that 
end. 

"And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  design,  James  Pitch  of  Nor- 
wich, Esq.,  one  of  the  Council,  soon  after  the  assembly  met, 
made  a  formal  donation  under  his  hand,  predicated  upon  the 
great  pains  and  charge  which  the  ministers  had  been  at  in 
getting  up  a  Collegiate  School ;  and  therefore  in  order  to 
encourage  a  work,  so  pleasing  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  posterity, 
he  gave  a  tract  of  land  in  Killingly,  of  about  600  acres ;  and  all 
the  glass  and  nails  which  should  be  necessary  to  build  a  College 
House  and  Hall;  and  promised  to  give  a  more  ample  convey- 
ance of  the  land  as  soon  as  it  should  be  surveyed. 

"The  petition  being  presented  to  the  Hon.  Assembly,  they 
appeared  very  ready  to  encourage  such  a  laudable  and  pious 
design,  and  accordingly  established  the  Act  or  Charter  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Secretary  Addington,  with  some  small  additions  and 
alterations,  which  are  as  follows." 

(Then  comes  the  Charter.) 

The  main  fact  here  set  forth,  of  the  prominence  of  the  min- 
isters in  starting  the  College,  cannot  be  questioned.  They  were 
the  natural  leaders  in  such  a  movement,  and  some  of  them  had 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  having  a  college  in  Connecticut. 
As  the  time  drew  near  when  their  project  was  likely  to  succeed, 
they  took  preliminary  steps.  But  there  is  probably  exaggera- 
tion in  the  alleged  frequency  of  their  meetings,  definiteness  of 
their  plans,  and  formality  of  their  proceedings,  •  before  the 
charter  was  granted.  In  these  particulars.  President  Clap's 
account  in  his  published  work  is  not  supported  by  the  contempo- 
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rary  documents,  nor  even  by  bis  own  earlier  narrative.  If  so 
much,  as  he  here  represents,  had  been  going  on  during  the  space 
of  three  years  before  the  charter  was  granted,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  some  confirmation  of  it  in  the  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  correspondence  about  the  charter,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
preserved,  appears  to  relate  to  an  enterprise  of  which  no  definite 
beginning  had  yet  been  made.  So  also  the  record  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  at  Saybrook,  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  contains  nothing  from  which  could  be  inferred  any 
previous  formal  meetings  of  the  same  men,  as  described  by 
President  Clap.  Moreover,  it  declares  that  a  collegiate  school 
"is  hereby  erected  and  formed,"  an  expression  which  President 
Clap  elsewhere  says  is  equivalent  to  "founded."  There  is  no 
intimation  here,  where  we  would  expect  to  find  it,  that  there 
had  been  an  earlier  foundation  which  was  now  legalized  and 
continued.  President  Clap  himself  in  his  manuscript  gives 
an  account  which  is  much  simpler  than  the  published  one. 
After  speaking  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  people 
of  Connecticut  in  sending  their  sons  to  a  college  in  far-off 
Cambridge,  he  says ; — "they  formed  a  design  of  founding  a 
college,  in  this  Colony.  This  design  was  at  first  concerted  by 
the  ministers  in  conjunction  with  some  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  Civil  authority.  And  they  nominated  and  chose  ten  min- 
isters to  stand  as  Trustees,  Partners,  or .  Undertakers,  to  carry 
on  the  laudable  design.  But  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  so 
advantageously  proceed  without  some  countenance  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Civil  lawyers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Colony,  they 
wrote  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Sewall  and  Mr.  Secretary  Addington 
of  Boston,  to  desire  them  to  draw  a  draught  of  an  Act  or  charter 
to  be  past  by  the  General  Assembly.  Things  being  thus  pre- 
pared, a  large  number  of  ministers,  and  others  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  representing  'that  from 
a  sincere  regard'  "  &c.  (Here  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
taken  up  as  before  quoted  from  the  published  work.") 

This  account  is  highly  important,  for  it  probably  contains 
all  the  essential  facts  about  the  pre-charter  period  which  Presi- 
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dent  Clap  had  at  the  time  he  wrote.  If  he  had  already  received 
from  the  founders,  or  from  other  contemporaries,  or  from 
authentic  documents,  the  account  of  the  donation  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1766,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  he  would  have 
made  some  mention  of  it  here  among  the  "things  being  thu* 
prepared."  The  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  here,  and 
little  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  does  not  prove  that  no  act  was  per- 
formed before  the  granting  of  the  charter  which  could  afterward 
be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of  the  college,  but  it  does 
indicate  that  such  an  act  was  not  nearly  so  elaborate  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  the  founders,  or  of  President  Clap  him- 
self in  1747,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  1766  when  he 
published  his  book. 

The  published  account  of  the  donation  represents  the  min- 
isters as  assembling  in  a  house  in  Branford,  and  laying  on  a 
table  forty  large  volumes,  accompanying  the  act  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  formal  statement  of  its  purpose.  These  details  fit 
well  into  President  Clap's  elaborate  published  account  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  charter;  but  when  viewed  in  other  connec- 
tions they  appear  improbable.  We  doubtless  have  a  reference 
to  this  donation  of  books  in  Mr.  Moves'  letter  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
written  in  1701,  already  referred  to.  After  speaking  of  his 
brother,  he  says,  "I  do  hereby  desire  and  empower  him  to  give 
out  of  my  books  at  his  house  my  full  proportion,  and  in  nothing 
would  I  be  behindhand  in  so  public  a  good,  and  shall  take  all 
opportunities  to  promote  it/'  The  first  part  of  this  somewhat 
awkward  sentence  points  to  an  agreement  between  certain  per- 
sons to  give  each  a  certain  quota  of  books,  the  actual  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  at  their  convenience.  This  agrees  with  the 
absence  of  pre-charter  formalities  indicated  by  the  documents 
including  President  Clap's  manuscript,  and  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  correct  version  than  the  one  so  picturesquely  set  forth  in 
his  published  work. 

With  regard  to  that  version,  it  is  an  interesting  question,  how 
he  came  to  adopt  it.  In  the  first  draft  of  his  history,  written  in 
1747,  as  we  have  seen,  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  donation  of 
books  before  the  charter  was  granted.     But  somewhat  later  in 
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the  narrative,  he  says,  "several  of  the  trustees  and  others  gave 
a  number  of  Looks  out  of  their  own  libraries  to  begin  a  library 
for  the  college."  Here  the  donation  is  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  foundation. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1754,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  "the 
religious  foundation  of  colleges,  and  especially  of  Yale  College." 
In  this  he  says,  "The  founders  at  their  first  meeting  in  1701 
make  a  formal  foundation  of  the  college  by  an  express  declara- 
tion and  giving  a  number  of  books  for  a  library;  and  declare 
that  their  end  and  design  in  it  is  to  propagate  the  blessed 
reformed  Protestant  religion  in  the  purity  of  its  order  and  wor- 
ship. And  proceed  to  give  sundry  rules  and  orders,  particu- 
larly that  the  students  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  grounded  in  polemical  Divinity. 
Particularly  prescribing  what  books  of  divinity  they  should 
recite,  and  no  other  but' such  as  the  trustees  should  order,"  &c. 
Here  the  donation  is  identified  with  the  foundation,  and  is 
placed  after  the  granting  of  the  charter;  for  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  what  occurred  at  the 
trustees'  meeting  in  Saybrook  a  month  after  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  they  were  arranging  for  the  opening 
of  the  College.  This  account  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  one 
written  in  1747,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  significance  is 
attached  to  the  early  action  of  the  founders  except  that  it 
served  as  a  preparation  for  the  request  for  a  charter,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  books  in  connection  with  it. 

Next  we  consider  the  second  manuscript  of  the  Annals.  This 
begins  with  a  transcript  of  the  first  manuscript.  The  account 
is  then  extended  to  1757,  and  again  to  1765.  The  title  page 
reads,  "Annals  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,, from  the  first 
founding  thereof  in  the  year  1701,  to  the  present  year  1757." 
The  last  date  is  crossed  out  and  followed  by  1765,  on  account  of 
the  extension.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  title  page 
is  that  in  the  date  1701  the  figure  "1"  is  partly  covered  by 
a  zero  made  with  ink  of  a  different  shade,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  original  date  was  1701  and  that  it  was  changed  to  1700. 
When  and  why  was  this  change  made? 
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The  extension  of  the  Annals  to  17G5  brought  into  the  book 
an  account  of  the  events  of  1763.  In  that  year  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  legislative  oversight  of  the  College  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  General  Assembly  when 
the  latter  passed  the  charter  in  1701.  President  Clap  advanced 
the  counter  claim  that  the  ten  ministers  were  the  true  founders 
of  the  College,  and,  in  his  words,  "that  they  formed  it  by 
making  a  large  donation  of  books  above  a  year  before  they  had 
a  charter  from  the  Government.7'  Writing  in  1747,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  attached  no  significance  to  the  donation,  and  in 
1754  he  distinctly  placed  it  after  the  charter.  Now,  he  gave 
great  importance  to  the  donation,  placed  it  conspicuously  before 
the  charter,  and  contended  for  it  as  the  true  beginning  of  the 
college.  Having  made  this  change  in  his  point  of  view,  he 
would  naturally  change  the  date  on  the  title  page,  substituting 
for  the  charter  year,  1701,  the  donation  year,  which  he  now 
claimed  was  1700. 

We  can  now  surmise  the  reason  for  the  difference  we  have 
noted  in  the  two  accounts  which  President  Clap  has  given  us  of 
the  pre-eharter  period.  In  1703,  as  we  have  seen,  he  contended 
for  priority  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  ministers.  Two  or 
three  years  after  that,  when  preparing  his  history  for  the  press, 
he  would  naturally  attach  great  importance  to  whatever  the 
ministers  did,  or  were  reported  to  have  done,  before  the  charter 
was  granted.  Being  in  that  frame  of  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  he  was  then'  more  hospitable  to  unsupported  tradition  than  he 
had  been  in  1747.  That  we  have  in  his  published  account 
simply  the  current  tradition  will,  I  think,  appear  from  con- 
siderations mentioned  later. 

We  may  now  ask,  what  was  the  year  of  the  donation? 
President  Clap  gives  two  dates.  In  1754  he  gave  1701,  and  in 
17G5  he  gave  1700.  The  question  is,  which  was  the  correct 
date?  Ordinarily  the  answer  would  be  that  the  second  date 
was  a  correction  of  the  first  one,  made  presumably  on  later 
discovery  of  material.  But  here,  as  before,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  President  Clap's  attitude 
toward  pre-charter  events  had  changed  at  the  time  of  the  second 
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writing,  and  in  view  of  this  the  question  has  been  asked  whether 
his  alteration  of  the  date  may  not  have  been  a  part  of  the 
emphasis  which  he  then  wished  to  put  upon  the  ministers'" 
actions.  For  evidently  if  he  could  show  that  there  was  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  between  the  donation  and  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  he  would  make  the  former  stand  out 
prominently  as  quite  distinct  from  the  latter.  We  have,  per- 
haps, an  illustration  of  his  readiness  to  do  this  in  the  time 
which  he  assigns  for  Major  Fitch's  gift  of  land,  glass  and  nails. 
He  says  this  was  made  in  writing  "some  days  before  the  charter 
was  given/'  whereas,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Dexter, 
by  comparing  the  date  of  the  writing  referred  to  with  that  of  a 
letter  which  mentions  the  enacting  of  the  charter,  we  know  that 
if  the  gift  preceded  the  charter,  it  was  only  by  coming  earlier 
on  the  same  day.  But  this  should  not  be  pressed;  for  what 
seems  plain  to  us  may  not  have  been  evident  to  President  Clap. 
Besides,  the  difference,  perhaps  accidental,  of  a  few  clays  can- 
not be  compared  with  a  deliberate  change  of  over  a  year.  I 
myself  do  not  adopt  the  view  that  this  change  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  for  I  think  a  .more  probable  reason  can  be 
given,  as  I  will  try  to  prove  later. 

Professor  Dexter,  in  his  paper,  declares  his  belief  that  the 
donation  of  books  was  made  only  a  few  days  before  the  charter 
was  passed,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
a  claim  of  priority.  This  view  has  the  merit  of  making  the 
donation  intelligible.  As  it  stands  in  the  Annals,  at  least  a 
year  before,  and  unconnected  with,  the  charter  or  the  actual 
opening  of  the  college,  it  seems  to  be  misplaced  and  inappro- 
priate. The  collecting  and  storing  of  books  long  in  advance 
of  any  probable  opportunity  to  use  them,  does  not  seem  a 
sensible  way  to  start  a  college;  and  those  Connecticut  ministers 
were  thoroughly  sensible  men.  Furthermore,  the  desire  to 
make  an  impression,  so  manifest  in  President  Clap's  narra- 
tive, seems  to  be  thrown  away  when  there  was  nobody  to 
impress.  Connect  it,  however,  with  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  begins  to  look  reasonable,  though  the  critical 
objections  to  its  details  remain. 
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But  before  accepting  this  explanation,  which,  if  I  understand 
it,  entirely  repudiates  the  date  1700,  we  should  remember  that 
President  Clap  not  only  gives  the  date,  but  also  says  explicitly 
that  the  donation  was  made  "above  a  year  before  they  had  a 
charter  from  the  government."  Moreover,  this  statement,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  made,  appears  to  have  been  accepted  as 
correct  by  eminent  lawyers  whose  interest  it  was  to  prove  it 
incorrect  if  they  could. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  attempt  to  secure  visitorial  right  for 
the  legislature  conies  partly  from  President  Clap's  Annals  and 
partly  from  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut.  Benjamin 
Trumbull  the  Historian  was  born  in  1735,  graduated  at  Yale 
1759,  and  settled  as  pastor  at  North  Haven  in  1700,  where  he 
was  at  the  time  of  the  event  we  are  considering.  He  is  there- 
fore a  contemporary  authority.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
account  is  evidently  a  quotation  from  President  Clap.  A  few 
details  and  comments  of  his  own  are  added. 

It  appears  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  college, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  controlled  entirely  by  min- 
isters of  one  denomination,  yet  was  receiving  public 'money  by 
frequent  legislative  grants.  This  dissatisfaction  culminated 
in  the  claim  already  referred  to,  that  the  Colonial  Assembly 
founded  the  college  in  the  act  of  granting  its  charter,  and  that 
therefore  succeeding  Assemblies  had  the  right  of  oversight. 
On  the  strength  of  this  claim  the  demand  was  made  that  the 
Assembly  appoint  visitors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  and  correct  alleged  abuses.  In  order  to  avert  this 
threatened  evil,  as  it  was  considered,  President  Clap  set  up  a 
counter  claim  of  exclusive  visitorial  right  for  the  trustees,  on 
the  ground  of  priority  in  the  act  of  founding.  To  establish 
this  claim,  he  had  to  prove  four  points. 

(1)  That  when  the  charter  was  granted,  the  college  was 
actually  in  existence  as  the  result  of  certain  previous  donations. 

(2)  That  the  ministers  made  the  first  donation. 

(3)  That  having  made  the  first  donation,  they  were  the  true 
founders. 

(4)  That  being  the  true  founders,  they  and  their  successors 
alone  had  the  right  of  visitation  and  oversight. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  point,  since  the  college  as  a  visible 
working  institution  certainly  was  not  in  existence  before  the 
charter,  its  technical  existence  had  to  be  inferred.  For  this 
purpose  three  citations  are  made.  Lord  Coke  is  cited  to  show 
that  actual  donations,  made  before  a  charter,  give  a  college  a 
being;  Major  Pitch  is  quoted  as  making  his  donation  to  the 
Collegiate  School  "already  set  up  by  the  great  pains  and 
charges  of  the  ministers;"  and  the  charter  itself  is  cited  as 
giving  the  trustees  power  to  •"demand,  have,  hold,  and  possess 
all  such  goods,  lands,  and  monies  as  have  heretofore  been  given, 
as  well  as  those  which  might  hereafter  be  given."  President 
Clap  also  says  that  the  charter  ''plainly  supposes  ten  trustees, 
partners,  or  undertakers,  antecedently  existing;  ami  a  school 
already  founded  in  fact,  though  not  fully  and  completely  so  in 
law."  It  is  decidedly  questionable  whether  the  charter  does 
suppose  this  apart  from  what  may  be  implied  in  the  word 
"heretofore."  I  think  that  President  Clap  in  making  and 
recording  this  not  very  strong,  and  perhaps  very  weak  point, 
indicates  that  he  desired  to  support  his  case  by  every  possible 
proof,  and,  what  is  equally  important  for  us,  that  he  has 
reported  it  with  substantial  completeness. 

Passing  by  the  second  point  for  a  moment,  we  find  that  the 
third  and  fourth  points,  which  were  purely  legal,  occupy  much 
the  larger  part  of  his  argument,  and  are  presented  with  great 
acumen,  and  abundant  citation  of  authority.  ^Yith  regard  to 
this  argument,  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
at  Yale  in  1831  said:  "The  President  opposed  this  pretension 
in  a  counter  memorial  and  argument  drawn  boldly,  and  with 
the  confidence  of  a  master,  from  his  own  mental  resources.  He 
grounded  himself  upon  English  authorities  in  the  true  style  of 
a  well  read  lawyer,  and  successfully  contended  that  the  first 
trustees  and  donors,  prior  to  the  charter,  were  the  founders  and 
lawful  visitors,  and  that  the  right  of  visitation  passed  to  the 
trustees  under  the  charter,  and  then  resided  in  the  President 
and  Fellows.  An  argument  of  such  solidity  reminds  us  of  the 
powerful  discussions  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  were  advanced,  and  sus- 
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tained  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  applicability  of  this  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  the  case  in  hand  depended  entirely  upon  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  ministers  made  the  first  donation,  that  is  upon  the 
point  which  I  have  numbered  second.  We  would  expect  there- 
fore to  find  this  point  carefully  supported  by  proof.  But  in 
fact  it  is  simply  stated  in  these  words,  that  the  ministers  made 
"a  large  and  formal  donation  above  a  year  before  they  had  a 
charter  from  the  government."  That  is  all.  Why  is  no  proof 
advanced  ?  Because  there  was  none.  If  there  had  been  any 
Ave  may  say  with  reasonable  assurance  that  President  Clap 
would  have  given  it  and  would  have  recorded  it.  That  he  had 
no  proof  at  an  earlier  date  is  indicated  by  what  he  wrote,  or 
failed  to  write,  in  1747,  and  proof  was  still  less  likely  to  be 
found  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  He  was  then  further  removed 
in  time  from  the  founding  of  the  college  than  we  are  now  from 
the  Mexican  war.  The  founders  were  all  dead.  The  generation 
that  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  college  had  nearly  passed 
away.1  Records  of  any  kind  were  incomparably  less  abundant 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth.  But,  there  could  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  an  accepted  tradition  about  the  founding  of  the  college. 
President  Dwight  referred  to  it  in  1811  when  he  wrote,  "This 
seminary  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1700." 
That  this  tradition  was  already  well  established  in  1768,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  President  Clap's  statement  which  we  are  now 
considering,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  acceptance 
without  proof.  Any  attempt  on  his  part  by  mere  assertion 
to  throw  the  date  back  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  could  not  have 
succeeded  at  the  legislative  hearing.  As  to  his  personal  atti- 
tude toward  this  tradition,  which  we  doubtless  have  in  fuller 
form  in  the  story  of  laying  the  books  on  the  table,  it  seems  to  me 
very  plain,  from  the  way  he  wrote  in  1747  and  1750,  that  he 
did  not  then,  as  a  historian,  accept  it.  Why  then  did  he  adopt 
it  in  his  argument  without  modification  or  question?  Because 
as  an  advocate  he  had  to.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  case 
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to  attack  the  tradition  unless  lie  could  give  conclusive  proof  of 
something  equally  serviceable  in  its  place,  and  that  he  could 
not  do. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  trying  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  college. 
Concerning  them,  Trumbull  writes  in  his  historv  as  follows : 
"The  counsel  for  the  memorialists  were  Jared  Ingersoll  and 
William  S.  Johnson,  Esquires,  the  two  most  famous  and  learned 
attorneys  at  that  time  in  the  Colony.  Great  expectations  were 
formed  "by  the  enemies  of  the  college  from  this  measure,  and  the 
great  ability  of  their  counsel;  and  its  friends  were  not  without 
fears  and  anxieties.  Gentlemen  from  different  parts  repaired 
to  Hartford  to  hear  the  pleadings.  That  class  of  people  who 
had  been  so  long  and'  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  college 
nattered  themselves  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  bringing  the 
college  to  their  feet,  and  of  amply  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  past 
labors." 

President  Dwight  in  his  "Statistical  Account  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven,"  published  in  1811,  said  of  Jared  Ingersoll, 
he  "acquired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate.  Few  men  have 
excelled  him  in  clear  and  comprehensive  thought,  and  strong 
powTers  of  reasoning ;  and  few  men  ever  managed  a  cause  with 
more  skill." 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  Jared  Ingersoll  and  his  colleague, 
with  so  many  sharp  eyes  upon  them,  were  well  aware  of  Presi- 
dent Clap's  failure  to  prove  the  single  item  of  fact  upon  which 
his  whole  case  rested.  Why  did  they  not  challenge  that  point? 
Perhaps  they  did,  for  unfortunately,  we  have  no  account  of 
their  side  of  the  case.  But  it  is  more  likely  they  did  not.  The 
tradition  about  the  founding  of  the  college  was  doubtless  so 
widely  and  firmly  believed,  that  the  presumption  was  in  its 
favor,  and  if  they  challenged  it,  the  burden  of  proof  would  be 
thrown  upon  them  to  showT  its  error,  and  that  they  could  not  do. 
Very  likely  also  they  believed  it  themselves.  The  case  was 
therefore  probably  argued  only  on  its  law  side,  the  fact  being 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  hearing  was  a  notable  triumph  for  Presi- 
dent  Clap.     He  tells   us   that     "When   these   arguments   were 
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considered  by  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly,  but  very 
few  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Assembly  were  the 
Founders  of  the  College;  and  so  they  acted  nothing  upon  the 
memorial."  *  This  result  was  most  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  college,  and  was  important  in  various  ways.  But  it  was 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  tradition.  Xor  was 
that  settled  by  the  unvarying  acceptance  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  for  the  attitude  toward  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
uncritical.  Fntil  quite  recently  writers  on  the  college  history 
have  copied  President  Clap's  narrative  of  1766  apparently  with- 
out question,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  endorsement  the 
college  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1S50.  But  Professor  Dexter  has  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  his  conclusion  as  to  date  has  been  accepted 
by  the  college  authorities.  Accordingly  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  will  be  held  in  1901,  and  the  college  catalogue  of 
this  year  for  the  first  time  contains  in  a  chronological  table  the 
item,  "Meeting  of  Ministers  in  Branford  for  founding  the 
college,  1701."  Considering  the  state  of  the  evidence  on  the 
subject,  I  take  this  statement  to  mean  that  the  balance  of 
probability  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  1701. 

In  support  of  the  traditional  date  1700  the  following  may  yet 
be  said.  If  we  accept  the  simple  form  of  the  donation  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  documents,  we  may  understand  that 
the  ministers  met  and  agreed  to  give  a  certain  number  of  books 
to  start  a  library,  the  books  to  be  produced  wrhen  the  plan  for 
the  college  was  further  advanced.  For  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  either  in  probability  or  evidence,  this  might  have 
been  done,  as  tradition  says,  a  year  or  more  before  the  charter 
was  granted.  The  donors  would  then  keep  their  books  until 
the  college  was  about  to  open,  as  Mr.  Noyes  did.  A  person's 
donation  to  an  enterprise  dates  from  the  time  when  his  subscrip- 
tion is  made;  the  time  of  actual  payment  may  be  later,  and 
need  not  be  recorded  or  even  generally  known.  Such  action  as 
is  here  outlined,  being  entirely  free  from  anything  intended  for 
effect,  would  not  attract  much  attention  until  its  significance 
came   to   bo    realized    later   when    the    college    had    grown    in 
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importance.  Then,  in  the  popular  account  of  the  transaction 
which  became  traditional,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
the  subscription  and  the  actual  production  of  the  books  should 
blend  together  as  one  act  of  a  highly  impressive  character. 

Briefly,  this  view  of  pre-charter  events  is,  that  the  ministers 
held  a  meeting  in  Branford  at  which  the  first  definite  step 
toward  founding  the  college  was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  books,  which  were  to  be  collected  when  needed,  and  that 
this  meeting  may  have  been  held  about  a  year  before  the  charter 
was  granted."* 

About  .a  month  after  the  charter  was  granted,  namely  Novem- 
ber 11,  1701,  the  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  in  Saybrook. 
They  met  for  business  on  four  successive  days,  and  attended 
to  three  important  matters  essential  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  enterprise.  One  of  these  was  the  location  of  the  college. 
The  choice  of  a  location  was  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  on 
account  of  the  rivalry  of  different  towns.  The  principal  claim- 
ants were  Hartford  and  Xew  Haven,  and  to  have  civen  the 
preference  to  either  of  these  at  the  start  might  have  wrecked  the 
enterprise.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  and  as  a  compromise 
choice,  the  selection  of  Saybrook  was  perhaps  a  wise  one.  More- 
over, the  place  was  convenient  of  access,  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  great  highways  of  the  Colony,  namely  the  river  and 
the  Sound.  Hence  it  might  answer  for  a  time  as  a  temporary 
location,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could  have  thought  of 
it  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  college. 

Another  important  act  of  the  trustees  was  the  election  of  a 
rector.  Their  choice  fell  upon  one  of  their  own  number,  Bev. 
Abraham  Pierson  of  Killingworth.  That  the  pastor  of  such 
an  unimportant  town  was  chosen,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  His  special  fitness  for  the  place.  Professor  Dexter  says  of 
him,  that  '*the  college  records  down  to  his  death  in  1707  show 
that  he  deserves  grateful  remembrance  for  devoted  and  judicious 
service  in  a  day  when  little  honor  and  emolument  compensated 
for   the   labors   of   the   presidency."     An   earlier   writer   said, 

*  The  acknowledged  uncertainty  with  regard  to  this  date  has  compelled  the 
mention  of  both  years,  1700-1701.  in  the  "Chronological  Table"  in  the  annual 
catalogue  since  1901.     (July.  1007.) 
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^Our  college  gloried  and  flourished  under  its  first  rector,  a 
pattern  of  piety,  a  man  of  modest  behavior,  of  solid  learning 
and  sound  principles,  free  from  the  least  xirminian  or  Episco- 
pal taint."  (The  last  expression  is  an  echo  of  the  feeling 
awakened  by  Rector  Cutler's  act  in  leaving  the  Congregational 
for  the  Episcopal  Church.) 

An  interesting  memorial  of  Rector  Pierson  is  an  oak  chair 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  which  is  kept  in  the 
college  library.  An  ideal  figure  in  bronze  on  the  college  square 
also  fitly  perpetuates  his  memory  as  the  first  Rector  of  Yale, 
and  another  appropriate  monument  stands  in  Clinton  near  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  his  house,  the  earliest  home  of  the  College. 

A  third  matter  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  trustees 
at  their  first  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  scheme  of  study.  Eor  the  former,  the  rules  of 
Harvard  College  were  to  apply,  unless  otherwise  ordered;  for 
the  latter,  care  was  taken  to  specify  the  religions  and  theological 
instruction  which  was  to  be  given.  The  Assembly's  Catechism 
in  Latin  and  Ames'  Theological  Theses  were  to  be  recited  by 
the  students,  and  expounded  by  the  Rector,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  the  students  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion.  These  arrangements  having  been  made, 
one  student  presented  himself,  and  continued  for  about  six 
months  to  constitute  the  whole  undergraduate  body.  This  was 
Jacob  TIeminway,  whose  descendant  is  the  well-known  author, 
AVilliam  Henry  Bishop. 

And  now,  with  a  charter,  a  board  of  trustees,  a  rector,  and  a 
student,  the  college  was' in  a  sense  founded.  But  it  was  some 
time  yet  before  it  rested  on  a  secure  foundation.  The  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  its  earliest  years  resulted  largely  from  the  unfit- 
ness of  Saybrook  as  a  place  for  it.  The  village  was  altogether 
too  small.  Even  when  the  students  were  very  few  in  number 
they  found  it  difficult  to  secure  accommodations,  and  complained 
that  they  had  to  room  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
college.  Even  the  Rector  did  not  live  there.  One  reason  given 
was  that  the  college  could  not  pay  him  enough  to  induce  him  to 
move  his  place  of  residence.    .But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
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very  serious  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  money  needed,  so  long 
as  the  college  was  to  remain  in  Saybrook.  Toward  that  place, 
the  trustees  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  very 
cordially  disposed.  When  the  choice  was  made,  we  are  told 
that  "After  a  considerable  debate,  they  fixed  upon  Saybrook  as 
the  most  convenient  place  at  present,  unless  upon  further  con- 
sideration, they  should  alter  their  minds."  Later,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rector's  place  of  residence,  we  read,  "Many  of  the 
trustees  were  not  so  well  satisfied  in  fixing  the  college  at 
Saybrook,  as  to  act  with  so  much  vigor  as  otherwise  they  would 
have  done."  This  indifferent  attitude  of  the  trustees  appears 
to  have  been  shared  by  the  people,  for  an  effort  to  raise  money 
for  a  college  house  by  general  contribution  throughout  the 
colony  produced  no  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
college  languished.  For  the  first  six  years,  Rector  Pierson 
taught  the  students  in  his  own  house  at  Killingworth.  After 
his  death,  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford  was  chosen  Rector  pro  tern., 
and  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  the  Senior  class  each 
year  studied  in  Milford  under  the  Rector,  while  the  three  lower 
classes  remained  in  Saybrook  in  charge  of  two  tutors.  Much 
dissatisfaction  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  it  lasted  so  long.  On  April  4,  1716,  the  trustees 
met  in  Saybrook,  and  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  students. 
This  meeting  was  an  important  one,  for  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  transference  of  the  college 
to  Xew  Haven,  and  ended,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  in 
complete  withdrawal  from  Saybrook. 

President  Clap's  account  of  the  meeting  and  its  outcome  is 
as  follows:  kiThe  trustees  entered  into  a  long  debate  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  collegiate  school,  and  it  seems  did  not 
entirely  agree  in  their  sentiments  and  secret  views  and  motives 
of  action;  but  at  length  they  condescended  to  give  a  sort  of 
toleration,  that  those  students  who  were  uneasy,  might  go  to 
other  places  for  instruction,  till  the  next  Commencement. 
Whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  students  went  to  AVethers- 
field,  and  were  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Elisha  Williams; 
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some  went  to  other  places,  and  some  remained  at  Saybrook ;  bur 
the  small-pox  coming  there,  a  little  after,  most  of  them  removed 
to  East  Guilford,  and  continued  there  till  Commencement, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Russel." 
When  Commencement  came,  the  only  tutor  still  connected  with 
the  school  resigned.  Thus  the  institution  was  left  without  a 
single  teacher,  and  its  pupils  were  distributed  in  different 
places. 

We  can  agree  with  President  Clap  that  the  Collegiate  School 
was  in  a  "broken  and  tottering  state."  In  fact  a  crisis  had 
been  reached  which  called  for  energetic  action.  On  Commence- 
ment day,  September  12,  1710,  the  condition  and  future  disposi- 
tion of  the  college  were  discussed  and  the  trustees  adjourned  to 
meet  in  ~New  Haven  on  the  seventeenth  of  October.  At  this 
adjourned  meeting,  the  following  vote  was  passed :  "That  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  continuing  the  collegiate  school  at 
Saybrook,  and  that  Xew  Haven  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  it, 
for  which  the  most  liberal  donations  are  given,  the  trustees  agree 
to  remove  the  said  school  from  Saybrook  to  Xew  Haven,  and  it 
is  now  settled  at  Xew  Haven  accordingly."  (An  additional 
reason  elsewhere  given,  which  makes  us  sigh  for  the  good  old 
times,  was  the  moderate  cost  of  living  there.)  This  vote  was 
passed  by  five  out  of  eight  present.  With  a  promptness  for 
which  there  was  abundant  reason,  the  victorious  majority  fol- 
lowed up  the  advantage  gained  for  Xew  Haven  by  other  decisive 
action,  intended  to  commit  the  college  to  its  new  location  as  soon 
and  as  completely  as  possible. 

They  had  already  secured  the  very  desirable  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Chapel  and  College  Streets,  the  present  site  of  Osborn  Hall, 
having  bought  it  from  the  church  for  twenty-six  pounds.  They 
also  had  the  lot  where  College  Street  Hall  now  stands.  Dr. 
Bacon  tells  us  that  their  vote  to  move  the  school  to  Xew  Haven 
was  on  condition  that  these  two  pieces  of  land  be  obtained. 
On  the  former  of  these  they  now  "voted  to  build  a  large  and 
prominent  college"  "with  all  convenient  speed,"  and  on  the 
other,  a  dwelling  house  for  the  Rector.  They  also  chose  two 
tutors,    and    sent    word    to    the    scattered    students    that    their 
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presence  was  expected  in  ISTew  Haven.  A  part  of  these  came  as 
directed — only  thirteen  according  to  President  Clap's  account — 
and  with  this  handful  of  students  in  attendance,  the  first  college 
year  at  Xew  Haven  was  passed,  ending  with  Commencement  on 
September  11,  1717.  Meanwhile,  fourteen  students  remained 
at  Wethersfield,  an  ominous  indication  that  the  removal  to  New 
Haven  would  be  vigorously  contested. 

The  minority  of  the  trustees  had  already  protested  and 
voted  against  the  removal,  but  they  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  majority.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1717  the  matter 
was  carried  to  the  legislature,  then  meeting  for  the  first  time  in 
New  Haven,  whose  authority  was  invoked  to  set  aside  the  deci- 
sion of  the  trustees  to  go  to  New  Haven.  The  ostensible  ground 
upon  which  this  interference  of  the  legislature  was  sought  was, 
that  the  votes  in  favor  of  New  Haven  had  been  passed  by  less 
than  a  legal  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees.  This  the 
trustees  denied.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  entered 
warmly  into  the  controversy,  apparently  paying  little  attention 
to  the  technical  points  involved,  but  largely  influenced  by 
local  considerations.  The  lower  house  was  disposed  to  favor  the 
petitioners  by  considering  the  question  where  the  college  should 
be  located  as  still  an  open  one.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ballot  for  different  places,  as  if  the  location  of  the.  college  rested 
with  them  instead  of  with  the  trustees.  The  upper  house  on 
the  other  hand,  influenced  by  Governor  Saltonstall  who  was  a 
clergyman,  took  the  side  of  the  trustees,  claiming  that  the  latter 
were  competent  to  decide  the  matter,  and  had  decided  it.  The 
result  was  a  complete  failure  of  the  effort  to  interfere  with  the 
trustees.  The  settlement  of  the  college  at  New  Haven  was 
accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  sops  were  thrown  out  to 
the  competing  towns  to  help  them  bear  their  disappointment. 
The  General  Assembly,  we  are  told,  "in  order  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  introduce  a  general  harmony  in  public 
affairs,  ordered  that  a  State-house  should  be  built  at  Hartford 
to  compensate  for  the  college  at  Xew  Haven ;  that  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling  should  be  given  to  Saybrook  for  the  use  of  the 
school   to  compensate   for  the   removal   of  the  college ; 
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that  the  scholars  at  Wethersfield  should  go  to  New  Haven ;  and 
the  college  should  be  carried  on,  promoted,  and  encouraged  at 
New  Haven,  and  all  clue  care  taken  for  its  flourishing." 

Before  this  final  decisive  action  of  the  legislature  was  taken, 
an  event  occurred  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  college,  as 
furnishing  it  a  name,  and  also  helping  to  secure  for  it  a  local 
habitation.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  notable  gift  from  Elihu 
Yale  of  England,  whose  family  had  been  identified  with  the 
first  settlement  of  New  Haven.  His  grandmother  was  the 
second  wife  of  Governor  Eaton.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
company  who  came  over  with  Davenport  and  Eaton,  and  in  the 
assignment  of  home  lots  had  received  the  land  on  which  the 
Kent  and  Sloane  laboratories  now  stand.  Elihu  was  probably 
born  in  Boston,  nor  New  Haven  as  sometimes  stated,  and 
went  to  England  while  quite  young.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  became  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany's settlement  at  Madras,  not  of  the  Company  itself  as  is 
often  said.  In  India  he  availed  himself  of  those  ways  of 
making  money  which  were  open  to  Company  officials  outside  of 
their  modest  salaries,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  After 
returning  to  England,  his  interest  was  enlisted  in  the  struggling 
young  college  in  Connecticut,  -  and  he  sent  it  the  gift  just  men- 
tioned. This  came  at  a  most  opportune  time,  furnishing  the 
means  for  finishing  the  new  building,  and,  being  given  to  the 
college  "at  New  Haven,"  was  a  helpful  recognition  of  the  loca- 
tion for  which  the  trustees  were  then  contending.  In  absolute 
amount  the  gift  was  not  large,  consisting  of  goods  which  were 
inventoried  at  two  hundred  pounds.  This  was  indeed  but  a 
trifle  to  a  man  of  Governor  Yale's  wealth,  and  there  is  some 
justification  for  Alexander  Johnston's  remark  that  "Never  was 
human  distinction  so  cheaply  purchased  as  that  which  has  per- 
petuated the  otherwise  almost  unknown  names  of  John  Harvard 
and  Elihu  Yale.7'  But  its  value  when  turned  into  cash,  reach- 
ing the  sum  of  560  pounds,  and  its  relation  to  the  college  at 
the  critical  moment  when  it  arrived,  brought  Governor  Yale 
into  great  prominence  as  a  benefactor,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  trustees  was  fitly  expressed  by  giving  his  name  to  the  build- 
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ing.  This  when  completed  was  described  in  a  letter  written 
about  that  time  as  "a  splendid  Collegiate  House,"  170  feet 
long,  22  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  It  was  built  of  wood,  was 
three  stories  in  height,  with  a  steep  roofed  attic,  and  dormer 
windows,  and  is  said  to  have  been  painted  blue.  It  contained 
a  chapel  (which  was  also  used  as  a  dining  room),  a  library,  a 
kitchen,  and  twenty  suites  of  rooms  for  students.  It  was  the 
only  college  building  until  1752.  A  part  of  it  was  taken  down 
in  1775,  and  the  rest  in  1782. 

The  completion  of  this  building  was  an  important  occasion 
in  the  process  of  founding  the  college.  In  addition  to  having 
a  charter,  a  board  of  trustees,  a  small  faculty,  and  a  few 
students,  the  institution  now  had  a  permanent  home  with  land 
and  a  building  of  its  own.  This  acquisition  was  worthy  of 
being  celebrated,  and  accordingly  the  Commencement  on 
September  12,  1718,  was  a  great  and  joyous  occasion.  The 
notables  of  the  Colony  assembled  in  goodly  numbers,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  were  designed  to  impress  upon  all  that  the 
college  was  at  last  an  accomplished  fact,  and  was  reasonably 
sure  of  its  future.  Not  the  least  cause  of  rejoicing,  at  least  to 
New  Haveners  on  that  day,  was  the  fact  that  the  college  was 
securelv  fixed  in  Xew  Haven.    .  Tor  this  thev  had  earnestly 


hoped  and  worked.  From  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  it  had 
been  a  part-  of  the  plan  to  have  a  college.  Xowhere  else  could 
it  have  found  a  heartier  welcome,  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
Happily  did  Johnston  express  this,  though  with  some  mixture 
of  metaphor,  when  he  wrote,  "If  a  college  were  a  living  thing, 
one  might  fancy  Yale  drawing  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction  as 
it  struck  its  roots  deep  into  its  new  soil.  It  had  found  its 
proper  place;  l\ew  Haven  would  not  be  Xew  Haven  without 
the  college,  nor  would  Yale  be  quite  Yale  without  Xew  Haven." 
Like  a  thorn  on  the  rose  of  this  so-called  "splendid  com- 
mencement'' was  the  action  of  the  up-river  faction,  who  on  the 
same  day  held  what  President  Clap  calls  ••something  like  a 
commencement"  at  AYetherstield  in  repudiation  of  the  genuine 
article  at  New  Haven.  But  judicious  treatment  prevented  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  demonstration.     Another  thorn  was  the 
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conduct  of  the  Saybrook  people,  who  seem  to  have  taken  them- 
selves quite  seriously.  They  had  lost  the  college,  but  the  library 
was  still  with  them,  and  that  they  proposed  to  keep  by  force  if 
necessary.  The  Civil  authority  was  invoked,  and  the  Governor 
and  Sheriff  appeared  upon  the  scene.  On  account  of  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  community,  it  became  necessary  to 
impress  unwilling  farmers  with  their  oxen  and  carts,  and  the 
removal  of  the  books  commenced  amid  great  excitement.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  bridges  on  the  road  to  Xew  Haven  were  broken. 
This  might  delay  the  removal,  but  of  course  could  not  prevent 
it.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  books,  with  valuable  manu- 
scripts, were  lost  and  never  recovered.  Thus  ended,  somewhat 
ignobly,  the  Saybrook  period  of  the  college  history.  At  no  time 
during  this  period  was  the  college  completely  domiciled  at  Say- 
brook;  but  the  commencements  were  held  there  for  fifteen 
successive  years.  The  whole  number  of  students  graduated 
there,  as  recorded  in  the  triennial  catalogue,  was  56,  giving  an 
average  of  less  than  4  to  each  graduating  class. 

And  now  we  find  the  college — the  Wethersfield  secession 
collapsed — the  Saybrook  connection  severed — calmly  pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  under  the  new  and  efficient  Rector, 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler.  Apparently  it  was  firmly  established, 
when  suddenly,  like  a  thunder  clap  out  of  a  clear  sky,  an  event 
occurred  which  shook  the  college  to  its  foundation,  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  doubt  once  more  upon  its  continued  success. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  announcement  that  Rector 
Cutler,  the  head  of  this  Puritan  college,  had  gone  over  to 
Episcopacy,  and  was  actually  about  to  seek  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  a  bishop.  We  cannot  adequately  realize  the  dismay 
occasioned  by  this  event,  but  we  are  helped  to  form  some  idea 
of  it -by  President  Woolsey's  illustration.  He  says:  "I  suppose 
that  greater  alarm  would  scarcely  be  awakened  now,  if  the  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  college  were  to  declare  for  the  Church 
of  Pome,  avow  their  belief  in  transubstantiation,  ami  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Mary."  When  it  was  found  that  Rector  Cutler's 
views  and  intentions  could  not  be  changed,  he  was  removed  from 
the  Rectorship. 
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President  Woolsey  says :    "This   act  of  deposition   all  will 

allow  to  have  been  necessary  in  a  Seminary  which  was  intended 

for  the  training  of  ministers  as  much  as  for  any  other  purpose ; 

and  which  was  founded,  endowed,  and  governed  by  adherents 

of  the  Congregational  system.''     If  any  are  disposed  to  question 

this,  we  may  ask  how  many  denominational  colleges  even  at 

.  .  .*" 

the  present  day  would  permit  a  president  to  retain  his  place, 

after  leaving  the  denomination  and  joining  another  ? 

At  the  same  meeting  in  which  Rector  Cutler  was  excused 
from  further  service,  the  trustees  voted  that  hereafter  the 
Rector  and  all  his  associates  on  the  teaching  force  must  subscribe 
to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  and  in  addition  must  give  satis- 
faction of  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in  opposition  to  Arminian 
and  Prelatical  corruptions :  that  the  Rector  and  two  trustees 
should  have  the  power  to  examine  a  tutor  with  respect  to  the 
confession  and  soundness  of  his  faith;  and  that  if  ever  there 
appeared  just  ground  for  suspicion  that  a  Rector  or  a  tutor  was 
inclining  toward  Arminian  or  Prelatical  principles,  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  should  be  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  examine 
into  the  case.     This  is  quire  suggestive  of  a  panic  on  the  part 

of  the  trustees.      And  indeed  their  fears  did  receive  justification 

i 

from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  any  one  who  was 
willing  to  take  the  place  of  Rector  Cutler.  Three  men  were 
successively  selected  but  all  declined.  So  the  presidency  was 
put  in  commission,  the  trustees  engaging  to  run  the  college  in 
turn,  each  for  one  month.  Strange  to  say,  it  survived  this 
treatment  for  about  four  years,  and  then,  in  1726,  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  who  had  instructed  the  Wethersfield  students  before 
the  various  fragments  of  the  college  were  united  at  jNew  Haven, 
was  chosen  Rector. 

The  most  unfortunate  result  of  the  Cutler  incident  was  the 
resulting  bit  of  legislation  mentioned  above,  fixing  upon  Yale 
a  sectarian  character  which  it  took  a  hundred  years  to  outgrow. 
It  was  a  false  step  in  the  process  of  founding  the  college  which 
had  to  be  retraced;  but  it  was  not  retraced  until  persistent 
unfriendliness  to  so-called  "prelatical  corruptions"  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College  at  Ilart- 
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ford  in  1823.  The  rule  requiring  a  doctrinal  test  was  repealed 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  day  before  the 
petition  for  a  charter  for  an  Episcopal  college  was  presented  to 
the  legislature;  but  that  conciliatory  measure  was  then  too  late. 
Theodore  D.  AYoolsey  was  appointed  tutor  soon  after,  and  was 
the  first  college  officer  admitted  to  the  Faculty  since  1722  with- 
out subscribing  to  the  doctrinal  test. 

A  gift  made  to  the  college  during  these  years  of  uncertainty 
should  be  mentioned  here,  partly  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
generosity  of  the  distinguished  donor,  partly  to  correct  a  widely 
believed  misapprehension  with  regard  to  its  value.  In  1731-32, 
Bishop  Berkeley  gave  to  the  college  his  farm  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  tjie  trustees  leased  it  for  099  years.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  that  this  land  is  part  of  that  on  which  the  city  of  jSTewport 
stands,  which  makes  it  now  of  great  value,  so  that  the  college 
has  been  largely  the  loser  through  a  lack  of  business  capacity, 
said  to  be  quite  characteristic  of  ministers.  Our  treasurer,  Mr. 
Tyler,  tells  me  that  the  property  is  situated  in  Middletown,  the 
town  adjoining  Newport,  that  it  is  still  a  farm,  and  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  a  long  time.  It  consists 
of  96  acres  of  not  very  productive  land,  and  the  college  receives 
for  it  a  yearly  rental  of  $140,  which  Mr.  Tyler  says  is  all  it  is 
worth.  \Ve  may  therefore  turn  the  tables  on  the  critics  of  the 
ministers.  According  to  their  own  logic,  the  facts  show  remark- 
able business  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  trustees,  for 
the  arrangement  made  by  them  in  1703  has  continued  to  bring- 
to  the  college  a  fair  income  for  13 S  years. 

At  the  close  of  Rector  Williams'  administration,  the  college 
was  fairly  prosperous.  The  Hartford  rivalry,  the  Saybrook 
excitement,  the  Cutler  unpleasantness,  had  all  died  away,  and 
success  was  assured.  The  work  of  founding  the  college  was 
now  complete,  lacking  only  the  formal  recognition  of  that  fact 
in  its  name.  Thus  far  it  had  been  a  collegiate  school.  In  1715 
a  new  charter  was  obtained  in  which  the  institution  was  named 
Yale  College,  and  its  Bector  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
President.  This  we  may  conveniently  take  as  marking  the 
close  of  the  early  formative  period.     The  man  who  thus  became 
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: 


the  first  President  of  Yale  was  Rev.  Thomas  Clap.  He  Avas 
also  the  last  Rector,  and  as  such,  his  name  may  properly  end  the 
list  of  honored  names  associated  with  the  founding  of  the 
college.  At  the  head  of  that  list  may  also  be  placed,  not 
inappropriately,  the  name  of  John  Davenport.  He  it  was  who 
first  conceived  the  plan  of  having  a  college  in  Xew  Haven.  For 
the  realization  of  that  plan  he  worked  with  unwearied  zeal  down 
to  old  age.  He  did  nut  succeed  during  his  lifetime  in  planting 
the  college,  but  he  did  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers  an 
appreciation  of  what  a  college  stands  for,  and  a  desire  to  secure 
it.  This  bore  fruit  after  his  death,  when  more  was  subscribed 
for  the  college  in  Xew  Haven  than  in  any  other  place.  There 
may  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  actual  founding  of  the  college 
occurred  in  the  closing  year  of  the  17th  century,  but  there  can 
be  no  mistake  in  giving  to  men  of  that  century  the  credit  for 
laying,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  foundation  of  appreciation,  sym- 
pathy, and  desire,  upon  which  the  college  rested. 

Of  the  actual  group  of  founders,  seven  were  identified  with 
towns  of  the  old  iSTew  Haven  jurisdiction,  and  of  them  the  most 
active  was  Rev.  James  Pierpont.  He,  more  than  any  other 
one  man,  may  be  called  the  Founder  of  Yale.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  church  in  JsTew  Haven.  His  first  wife  was  Mr. 
Davenport's  granddaughter,  and  thus,  as  successor  and  relative 
by  marriage  to  the  first  projector  of  a  college  in  Xew  Haven,  he 
would  naturally  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  plan  which  in  the 
earlier  period  failed  of  realization.  He  was  well  fitted  to  take 
up  the  work  of  his  elder,  and  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
start  it  toward  a  successful  issue.  In  the  first  trying  years  the 
laboring  oar  fell  to  him,  and  without  him  it  would  seem  that 
the  enterprise  might  have  fallen  through.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  it  was  at  his  solicitation  that  Mr.  Dummer,  the 
Colony's  Agent  in  England,  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
Governor  Yale,  and  enlisted  his  interest  in  the  struggling  young 
college  at  what  proved  to  be  the  crisis  of  its  early  history.  This 
work  for  it  has  been  continued  by  his  descendants,  three  of 
whom  have  been  honored  Presidents  of  1  ale. 

Honorable  mention  should  also  be  made  of  Rev.  Xoadiah 
Russel  of  Middle! own,  who,    "so  far  as  the  college  records  show, 
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was  never  absent  from  a  single  meeting  of  the  trustees."  hi 
faithfulness  to  their  important  trust,  Mr.  Ilussel  may  be  taken 
as  a  representative  of  the  body  of  trustees.  They  worked  under 
great  discouragement,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and 
without  reward  other  than  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  intelligent  Christian  com- 
monwealth. This  was  the  purpose  they  kept  steadily  in  view. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Yale,  in  its  early  years,  was 
practically  a  theological  seminary.  This  opinion  is  largely  due 
to  President  Clap.  As  we  have  seen,  the  attack  made  upon  the 
independence  of  the  college  led  him  to  put  great  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  it  was  founded  by  ministers.  Earlier  than  that,  when 
the  legal  right  of  the  college  to  separate  from  the  parish  and 
have  a  religious  organization  of  its  own  was  called  in  question, 
he  defended  that  right  on  the  ground  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character  and  purpose  of  the  college.  As  he  put  it,  "The 
great  design  of  founding  this  school  was  to  educate  ministers  in 
our  own  way" — a  sentence  which  has  often  been  quoted  as 
conclusive  of  the  early  character  of  the  college.  But  the  peti- 
tioners for  a  charter  represented  the  desired  school  as  a  place 
"wherein  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning, 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  Civil 
State.''  That  the  Pounders  were  actuated  by  a  deeply  religious 
spirit,  and  sought  by  appropriate  instruction  to  impress  that, 
spirit  upon  the  students,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  would  have 
seemed  a  strange  doctrine  to  them  if  any  one  had  said  that 
religious  instruction  was  inappropriate  except  in  the  training 
of  ministers.  In  their  apprehension,  religion  was  the  founda- 
tion of  order  and  security  in  the  civil  state,  hence  religious 
instruction  was  equally  appropriate  for  the  two  purposes  of 
the  school  as  stated  in  the  petition.  The  terms  of  that  petition, 
the  few  facts  we  have  concerning  the  early  course  of  study,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  nonclerical  graduates  in  the  early  years, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  Yale  was  always  more  than  a 
Divinity  School,  ami  that  it  aimed  from  the  start  to  give  the 
broadest  education  attainable.  In  the  absence  of  scientific 
text-books,  the  first  Rector  prepared  a  work  on  Physics  for  the 
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use  of  his  classes.  Mr.  Clap  was  eminent  for  his  attainments 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and,  President  Woolsey  says,  was 
"selected  to  fill  the  place  of  Rector  on  that  account."  The 
first  recorded  purchase  of  anything  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
giving  instruction  was  that  of  a  telescope,  a  microscope,  and  a 
barometer  in  1734.  The  interest  of  the  college  in  scientific  dis- 
covery attracted  the  attention  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in 
1749  presented  it  with  an  electrical  machine,  and  in  1755  paid 
it  the  compliment  of  a  visit. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  outcome  of  the  Founders'  work 
at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years.  In  so  far  as  the  college  to-day 
is  Christian  in  its  principles,  broad  in  its  culture,  mindful  of 
its  duty  to  both  Church  and  State,  it  is  so  by  virtue  of  the 
character  which  was  impressed  upon  it  by  its  originators.  All 
honor  to  the  Connecticut  ministers  who  founded  Yale  College. 


JOSEPH  EARL  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Father  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

By  Hexry  W.  Fahxam,  E.P.D. 

[Read  October  9,  1901.] 


Not  only  was  ]\Ir.  Sheffield  an  Extraordinary  man,  but  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  prolific  of  great  things.  His  life 
of  four  score  and  nine  years  stretched  from  the  administration 
of  Washington  to  that  of  Arthur.  It  ran  through  three  great 
wars.  It  witnessed  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Mr.  Sheffield  was 
a  boy  of  fourteen  when  Fulton  launched  his  first  steamboat  on 
the  Hudson.  He  lived  to  see  steamers  cross  the  ocean  and 
locomotives  the  continent,  while  electric  currents  throbbed  their 
messages  around  the  world.  He  saw  Yale  College  expand 
into  a  national  university  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 

Of  these  events  he  was  no  indifferent  spectator.  He  bore 
a  leading  part  in  the  development,  first  of  the  South,  and  then 
of  the  West.  Though  never  holding  public  office,  he  held 
decided  opinions  about  the  great  economic,  political,  and  ethical 
questions  which  agitated  the  country,  and  expressed  them  in 
weighty  letters  to  the  press  and  to  public  men.  Though  not  a 
college  graduate,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  educa- 
tion through  the  school  which  bears  his  name.  Accustomed  to 
look  far  into  the  future  and  to  consider  the  broader  bearings 
of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down  in  a  characteristically  handsome  hand  as  well 
as  in  vigorous  language  his  reflections  of  the  past  and  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  present  and  the  future.  He  thus  left  a  number 
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of  memoranda,  and  notes,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 
Of  these  manuscripts,  which  have  kindly  been  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  A.  Porter,  I  have  made 
free  use  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  at  the  very  outset  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Sheffield  for  having  made  the  records,  and  to  Mrs.  Porter 
for  having  preserved  them. 

Mr.  Sheffield  was  born  in  Southport,  Connecticut,  June  10th, 
in  1793.  He  came  of  good,  Xew  England  sea-faring  stock. 
His  father,  Paul  King  Sheffield,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "was 
born  in  Stonington  and  was  old  enough  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  his  father  and  brothers 
built,  equipped,  and  sailed  a  private  armed  ship  in  quest  of 
the  enemy  and  had  one  or  two  pretty  hard  fought  battles,  in  one 
of  which  his  brother  'Bob'  lost  an  eye  and  he,  himself,  was 
slightly  wounded.  After  the  peace  of  'S3  he  removed  to  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  where  he  married  Mabel  Thorp,  daughter 
of  Captain  Walter  Thorp,  who  also  had  clone  good  service  for 
his  country  in  the  war  of  '76."  ' 

Later  he  became  actively  engaged  as  ship-master  and  ship- 
owner in  the  Cuba  trade  and  suffered  severely  by  the  Milan 
and  Berlin  decrees  of  Xapoleon.  "His  moderate  fortune, 
already  much  diminished,  was  swept  away  by  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  one  of  his  captains  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  ship 
and  valuable  cargo  of  sugars,  who  squandered  them  in  the  port 
of  Riga  (Russia)  where  he  was  frozen  in  during  the  winter.'7 
It  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  Goethe  classed  war,  commerce, 
and  piracy  together  as  an  inseparable  trinity,  and  the  history 
of  the  Sheffield  family  certainly  proved  the  truth  of  this  saying. 

One  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  brothers  had  served  as  a  naval  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812  and  like  many  other  American  officers  and 
captains  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  commission  by  the  peace 
of  1S15."  At  this  time  the  South-American  Colonies  of  Spain 
were  fighting  for  their  independence.  Young  Sheffield,  and  a 
number  of  other  naval  officers,  went  down  to  help  the  Colonies 
and  incidentally  to  do  a  little  privateering  on  their  own  account. 

*  The  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Sheffield  himself  in  the  " American  Whig 
Review"  for  July,  1S47. 
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A  ship,  called  the  Chacabuco,  had  been  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  and  equipped  as  a  privateer.  She 
carried  sixteen  guns,  a  full  complement  of  officers,  chiefly 
American,  and  a  large  crew  composed  of  sailors  of  almost  all 
nations.  Capt.  Sheffield  was  second  in  command.  The  ship 
was  a  good  one  and  a  fast  sailer,  but  the  captain,  who  had  for- 
merly been  an  officer  in  the  American  Xavy,  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head,  which  evidently  affected  his  mind 
and  made  him  at  times  almost  insane. 

The  Chacabuco  set  sail  for  St.  Helena  disguised  as  a  mer- 
chantman. ^Napoleon  was  then  confined  upon  the  island  and 
the  English  government  took  extraordinary  precautions  to  secure 
their  captive.  The  harbor  of  Jamestown,  which  was  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  promontory,  was  strongly  fortified.  There  was 
just  one  point  around  the  promontory  where  it  was  possible  that 
a  landing  might  be  effected  in  calm  weather,  and  at  this  point 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  stationed  an  eighteen-gun  brig.  This 
brig  was  excluded  from  sight  at  the  port  of  Jamestown  by  the 
high  point  of  land.  "'But  once  during  every  day  she  sailed 
far  enough  out  to  be  seen  by  the  Admiral  and  tire  a  gun  which 
was  answered  by  his  ship,  and  thus  the  watchful  sentinel 
reported    'all's  well.'  "* 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  British  brig  and  the  Chacabuco 
looked  enough  alike  to  be  twin  sisters,  the  resemblance  extend- 
ing even  to  the  accidentally  dark  color  of  the  foretopsail  of  the 
two  vessels.  One  day  a  great  storm  arose  which  nearly  wrecked 
the  Chacabuco.  Upon  the  return  of  a  clear  sky  the  brig  had 
disappeared.  The  thought  at  once  occurred  to  Lieutenant  Shef- 
field to  simulate  the  English  sentinel-ship  by  hoisting  the  British 
flag,  sail  to  her  anchorage,  and  rescue  Xapoleon.  Xapoleon 
himself  was  plainly  seen  on  the  land,  riding  horseback  with 
some  friends.  Lieutenant  Sheffield  communicated  his  ideas 
to  his  officers,  most  of  whom  fell  in  with  the  plan.  He  com- 
mitted the  mistake,  however,  of  addressing  the  crew,  which  was 
made  up  of  sailors  of  various  nationalities,  seeking  only  prize- 
money,  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  higher  sentiments.  The 
*  "American  Whig  Kevievr,"  July,  1S4T.  p.  8i>. 
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crew  were  surly.  It  was  evident  that,  if  Lieutenant  Sheffield 
led  his  landing  party,  there  was  a  fair  chance  that  those  who 
remained  on  the  ship  would  sail  off  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
While  time  was  being  wasted  in  debate,  the  British  ship 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  her  counterfeit  had  to  drop  the  mask, 
and  Napoleon  remained  a  prisoner. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that,  if  Joseph  Sheffield  had  been 
in  his  brother's  place,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  waited  to  con- 
sult his  crew,  but  would  have  organized  his  landing  party  and 
carried  out  the  rescue  of  Xapoleon  before  the  sailors  really 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  It  would  be  entertaining  but 
fruitless  to  speculate  on  the  changes  that  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  the  audacious  plan  of  the 
young  American  officer  had  been  carried  out.  The  story  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  present  narrative  because  it  was  left  to  Joseph 
Sheffield  to  exhibit  in  more  peaceful  undertakings  the  same 
fertility  of  invention,  the  same  audacity,  and  thus  to  accomplish 
things  more  helpful  in  the  progress  of  the  world  than  any  coup 
de  main,  however  brilliant,  performed  upon  the  larger  stage 
of  world-politics. 

■  During  his  life  Air.  Sheffield  was  preeminently  a  pioneer, 
He  was  a  pathfinder.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  the 
characteristics  of  a  backwoodsman  living  upon  the  confines  of 
civilization.  In  his  manner,  appearance,  and  tastes  he  was 
what  would  now  be  called  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, — tall, 
handsome,  well-dressed,  dignified,  courteous,  self-contained. 
But  the  main  cause  of  his  success,  and  the  main  cause  of  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  upon  education,  lay  in  the  fact  thai: 
he  was  able  to  see  further  into  the  future  than  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  courage  and  the 
ability  to  put  his  ideas  into  execution. 

His  active  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods  of 
nearly  equal  length.  The  first,  from  1S07  to  1835,  he  spent 
as  a  merchant,  engaged  chiefly  in  trade  in  the  Southern  States. 
During  the  second,  from  IS 3 5  to  IS 5 5,  he  embarked  in  great 
railroad  enterprises  in  Xew  England  and  in  the  West.  During 
the  third,  from  1S55  to  1SS2,  he  lived  in  retirement  from  active 
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business  and  gave  away  in  large  sums  and  for  public  objects  a 
part  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the  earlier 
periods.  The  greatest  achievement  of  this  period  was  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  which  he  has  made, 
unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  his  own  monument. 

Mr.  Sheffield's  first  era  'of  business  activity  covered  twenty- 
eight  years.  It  was  in  1807,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years 
of  age,  that  he  was  sent  as  a  clerk  to  take  a  position  in  the  store 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Fowler  in  the -town  of  Xewbern,  ^orth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Fowler  had  been  the  first  schoolmaster  of  the  elder  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Sheffield  as  a  "most 
worthy,  honest  man  of  the  old  school  of  Xew  England  manners 
and  habits." 

The  following  year  Mr.  Sheffield  was  transferred  to  the  drug 
store  of  Dr.  Webb,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1812.  During  a  visit  that 
he  made  in  this  year  to  his  parents  in  Connecticut,  war  broke  out 
with  Great  Britain,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  extraordinary  business  talent  and  enterprise.  He  was  asked 
in  the  following  spring,  1813,  to  take  charge  as  supercargo  of 
a  small  swift-sailing  vessel  to  run  the  blockade  at  Sandy  Hook, 
go  to  Xorth  Carolina,  and  purchase  and  send  back  to  Xew  York 
a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  which  then  commanded  enormous  prices 
in  the  JSTorth.  As  Mr.  Sheffield  says,  "this  offer  he  promptly 
accepted  and,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  cruisers  block- 
ading our  ports,  arrived  safely,  purchased  and  shipped  the 
cargo  and  remained  there  to  execute  several  similar  orders  for 
said  friends,  much  to  their  advantage  and  satisfaction.''  He 
was  at  that  time  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  following  year, 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was  made  partner  in  a  large  dry- 
goods  establishment,  managing  alone  the  southern  branch,  while 
his  partners  remained  in  Xew  York.  The  close  of  the  war 
again  tested  his  business  skill.  The  peace  of  1815  found  him 
with  a  heavy  stock  of  goods  on  hand  which  he  had  purchased  at 
war  prices,  and  with  corresponding  liabilities.  In  this  difficult 
situation  Mr.  Sheffield  acted  with  his  accustomed  boldness  and 
promptitude.      He  at  once  began  selling  off  as  fast  as  possible, 
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on  a  rapidly  falling  market,  enough  of  his  stock  to  liquidate 
promptly  all  the  debts  of  the  concern.  He  then  continued  sell- 
ing off  goods,  often  at  enormous  sacrifices,  against  the  advice, 
as  he  says,  'though  not  against  the  consent,  of  his  partners,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  his  neighbors,'  but  he  invested  the  proceeds  in 
naval  stores  of  which  he  continued  to  make  large  shipments  to 
"New  York.  Thus  what  he  lost  in  the  sale  of  the  dry-goods  he 
made  up  in  the  profits  on  the  shipments  of  naval  stores,  "muck 
to  the  joy  of  his  associates  and  the  surprise  of  his  more  timid 
and  tardy  neighbors,  who  had  not  believed  in  the  rapid  decline 
of  goods  and  had  looked  on  those  bold  operations  with  no  little 
misgiving  and  astonishment." 

While  other  firms  were,  therefore,  failing,  Mr.  Sheffield, 
by  virtue  of  his  greater  foresight,  kept  his  firm  solvent.  He 
still  had  a  large  stock,  and  in  October,  1816,  he  undertook, 
alone  on  horseback,  a  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  Fort  Hawkins,  Georgia,  to  Fort  Claiborne  on  the  Alabama 
River,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  his  goods.  During  this 
journey  he  passed  through  a  great  deal  of  Indian  country,  slept 
in  the  woods  among  the  Indians  nine  nights,  and  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey  in  good  health  and  spirits  although  not  hav- 
ing found  the  market  which  he  sought.  But  this  experience 
turned  out  to  be  of  much  importance  to  his  future  career.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  Alabama  was  destined  to  become  a  great 
and  populous  state,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Mobile,  then 
a  town  of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  where  he  settled. 
He  had  his  entire  stock  of  goods,  worth  some  $50,000,  sent  to 
him  from  Xorth  Carolina,  and  here  again  he  adopted  his  old 
policy  of  selling  rapidly  on  a  falling  market  in  order  to  invest 
largely  and  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  produce  of  a  rising  one. 
Thus  he  had  converted  into  cash  in  a  few  months  most  of  the 
heavy  stock  which  could  not  be  sold  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  had 
picked  up  cotton  and  peltries  enough  to  load  his  ship  for  Xew 
York, — almost  the  first  cargo,  as  he  says,  of  any  note  shipped 
from  Mobile.     This  was  in  IS  17. 

The  time  fails  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Sheffield's 
business  life  in  Mobile,  but  a  few  of  his  experiences  must  be  at 
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least  mentioned.  Mobile  is  badly  located  for  commerce,  and  as 
it  then  had  but  about  a  thousand  inhabitants  including  Creoles, 
negroes,  discharged  soldiers,  etc.,  the  bold  idea  occurred  to  Mr. 
Sheffield  virtually  to  move  the  city  to  a  new  site.  Before  the 
war  of  1812  Josiah  Blakely,  an  old  merchant  of  Xew  York,  had 
laid  out  a  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  and  called  it  after 
himself.  It  was  Mr.  Sheffield's  idea  now  to  buy  up  the  town 
in  connection  with  other  merchants  and  virtually  establish  a 
new  city.  They  built  stores,  wharves  and  warehouses,  hotels 
and  a  school  house,  a  church,  etc.,  and  invested  all  of  their 
property  in  this  enterprise,  which  "for  a  while  eclipsed  Mobile.'* 
But  it  was  not  a  success,  'and  they  finally  had  to  move  back. 
During  his  residence  in  Mobile  Mr.  Sheffield  was  married,  Aug. 
22d,  1822,  to  Maria  St.Jolm.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
John  T.  St.Jolm  of  Walton,  Delaware  County,  Xew  York,  but 
had  been  adopted  by  Henry  P.  Church,  uncle  of  the  late  Samuel 
St.John  of  Xew  Haven,  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Xew  York. 
Mrs.  Sheffield  shared  fully  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  survived  by  seven  years  and  to  whom  she  bore  nine  children. 
It  was  during  this  same  period  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Sheffield 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune.  His  operations  were 
chiefly  in  cotton,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  shippers  in  Mobile.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Biddle,  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  invited  him  to  act 
as  confidential  director  in  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  in 
Mobile.  In  order  to  take  this  situation,  he  gave  up  his  seat  in 
the  board  of  the  old  Bank  of  Mobile.  His  position  thus  became 
a  very  delicate  one.  "The  times  were  speculative,"  says  Mr. 
Sheffield  in  memoranda  written  for  his  children,  "and  the 
United  States  Banks  at  Mobile,  Xew'  Orleans,  and  Louisville 
were  being  used  by  those  who  controlled  them  to  forward  and 
aid  very  large  speculative  operations ;  and  to  check  this  system 
without  breaking  down  the  parties  and  thereby  causing  a  revo- 
lution in  business  and  very  great  loss  to  the  bank,  was  a  question 
which  gave  your  father  much  anxiety,  for  when  he  received  his 
appointment  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Biddle  that  the  Board  of  the 
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parent  bank  at  Philadelphia  would  rely  on  his  watchfulness 
and  prudence  and  independence  in  giving  them  early  notice 
of  any  irregular  business  or  favoritism.  His  position  as  one 
of  the  bill  committee  enabled  him  to  detect  a  system  of  accom- 
modation loans  to  a  large  extent  for  account  of  the  houses 
both  in  Mobile  and  Xew  Orleans  in  which  the  president  of  the 
bank  in  Mobile  was  a  chief  member,  with  which  they  were 
conducting  immense  speculation  which  if  unprofitable  would 
end  in  a  grand  explosion  of  credit  and  very  great  loss;  any 
sudden  action,  however,  might  cause  the  event  it  was  prudent; 
to  avoid." 

Mr.  Sheffield  filled  this  delicate  position  in  such  a  way  as 
to  earn  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Biddle  and  to  be  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  branch  bank,  but  he  declined  this,  and  also  with- 
drew from  the  position  of  director.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience,  he  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  his  sons  some 
valuable  maxims,  which  help  to  explain  his  success  in  business, 
and  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  then.  He  says :  "My  reflec- 
tions and  decision  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action,  being  in  a 
measure  responsible  to  others,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  of  the  necessity  of  mature,  earnest  reflection  in 
forming  one's  judgment,  and  after  thus  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion then  to  act  with  energy  in  carrying  out  your  plans.  My 
decisions  and  prompt  action  then  no  doubt  gave  some  bearing 
and  tone  to  my  future  business  course  and  stand;  and  I  now 
recommend  you  never  to  deci'de  hastily  and  without  mature  and 
earnest  reflection  in  important  matters,  but  earnestly  seek  in 
your  own  judgment  the  right  course,  and  when  you  have  decided 
then  act  with  energy  and  promptitude,  taking  care  in  all  public 
matters  or  enterprises  to  throw  your  own  interests  and  your  own 
feelings  to  the  winds  rather  than  suffer  them  to  have  the  least 
influence  on  your  actions  or  decisions.  Swerve  not  from  your 
convictions  of  right  and  duty.  Learn  to  say  'Xo'  with  decision 
and  'Yes'  with  caution, — 'Xo'  with  decision  when  it  meets 
a  temptation ;  'Yes'  with  caution  when  it  implies  a  promise, 
and  however  things  may  eventuate  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  acted  honestly  and  may  sleep  quietly." 
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In  another  paper  Mr.  Sheffield  has  left  us  some  reflections 
which  almost  amount  to  a  short  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
commerce. 

(1)  "It  is  true/7  he  writes,  "that  in  early  life,  when  I  was 
engaged  in  trade — buying  and  selling  merchandise — 'getting 
gain'  was  a  leading  purpose;  but  I  pursued  my  business  with 
diligence,  and  my  ambition  was,  not  only  to  'get  gain,'  but  to 
stand  well  with  my  fellows  and  the  people.  But  when  I 
embarked  in  commerce,  the  most  interesting  of  all  business  occu- 
pations, my  mind  was  called  to  a  higher  plane  and  tone,  for 
then  it  became  incumbent  on  me  to  seek  knowledge  and  correct 
information;  and  whether  it  was  cotton  or  coffee,  in  the  firms 
of  which  I  was  for  many  years  chiefly  and  largely  engaged,  it 
was  all  important  to  success  that  I  should  make  myself  fully 
and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  production  of  all  climates 
and  countries,  and  to  carefully  watch  and  note  the  probable 
causes  which  were  likely  to  increase  or  diminish  production, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
cotton  was  grown,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  and  carefully 
consider  all  the  causes  which  were  likely  to  increase  or  diminish 
consumption. 

This  led  me  to  close  watchfulness,  careful  investigation  and 
observation,  and  to  the  collection  of  such  information  and 
research,  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  it  was  possible  to  gain; 
which  statistics  I  was  careful  to  preserve  for  reference;  and 
for  many  years  I  had,  at  command,  official  tables  of  production 
in  all  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  and, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  well  informed  of  the  yearly  exports 
of  the  manufactured  article  in  pounds  weight  from  Great  Britain 
the  principal  country  of  consumption.  And  thus  finding  that 
from  year  to  year,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  entire  import  into 
England  was  consumed  there,  and  of  this  three  quarters,  thus 
consumed,  more  than  three  quarters,  in  pounds  weight  were 
consumed  by  the  laboring,  working  people,  it  was  evident  that 
in  the  event  of  poor  harvest  and  dear  food  the  said  working 
people  would  have  but  Ji tie  to  spare  from  their  miserably  low 
wages  to  buy  new  clothing;  and  consequently  the  consumption 
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would  fall  off  largely.  My  correspondents  in  England  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  were  old  and  experienced 
merchants  with  whom  I  was  generally  jointly  interested  in 
shipments.  Those  abroad  relied  much  on  my  obtaining  early 
and  as  far  as  practicable,  correct  estimates  of  the  incoming 
crops;  which  my  long  residence  in  the  south  enabled  me  to  do; 
while,  on  my  part  I  was  very  much  influenced  by  their  early 
knowledge  of  the  harvests  in  England  and  France,  and  of  other 
causes  likely  to  increase  or  diminish  consumption ;  so  with  this 
combined  information,  we  were  moving  with  tolerable  degree 
of  safety  and  prudence  ;  and  in  the  course  of  more  than  twenty 
consecutive  years  in  which  I  was  generally  the  largest  shipper 
from  Mobile,  (one  year  over  20,000  Bales)  we  were  unsuccessful 
only  tiro  years!  and  then  from  causes  hardly  to  have  been  for- 
seen,  political  troubles,"  etc.  And  yet  money  making  was  not 
his  only  or  even  his  chief  aim. 

(2)  'kIn  all  this  long  course  of  commercial  business,''  he 
continues  "I,  of  course,  expected  to  make  money,  but  I  distinctly 
recollect  that  my  pride  of  opinion  and  great  desire  to  be  found 
correct  in  my  estimates  and  statistics,  were  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations. 

So,  also,  when  I  retired  from  business,  and  at  New  Haven 
first  advanced  money  to  renovate  and  sustain  the  canal,  and 
afterwards  furnished  money  to  build  the  railroad  by  which  I 
have  lost  so  much  money,  my  desire  (was)  to  accomplish  what 
was,  in  that  day,  a  great  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which 
I  was  to  spend  my  days,  and  from  whose  citizens  I  expected  to 
receive,  at  least,  the  poor  compliment  of  unset  fish  public  spirit 
and  enterprise:  these  feelings  were  my  leading  ones,  and  far 
more  intense  than  any  hope  of  making  money.'' 

This  subordination  of  pecuniary  considerations  to  the  higher 
interests  of  life  showed  itself  in  the  move  which  led  to  the  next 
period  of  his  career.  lie  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  south  to 
establish  a  large  business,  and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  to  live 
permanently  in  a  slave-hold ing  community.  The  country  was, 
moreover,  unhealthy.  He  therefore,  ''considered  it  a  duty  if 
lie  ever  removed,  to  remove  before  the  constitutions,  habits,  and 
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feelings  of  the  children  were  formed  (as  they  were  being 
formed)  in  a  sickly,  slave-holding  country.  He  accordingly 
moved  north  in  1835,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Haven, 
purchasing  the  house,  on  Elm  Street  which  he  occupied  for  many 
years,  and  where  several  of  his  children  were  born."  For  many 
vears  after  moving  to  Xew  Haven  he  retained  his  investment  in 
the  South,  and  made  yearly  trips  to  Mobile  in  order  to  protect 
his  interests,  but  he  soon  became  engaged  in  other  enterprises 
which  engrossed  his  mind  during  the  next  period  of  his  life. 

This  period  covered  twenty  years,  and  was  devoted  in  the 
main  to  developing  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  to  attract  his  attention  was  the  Farmington 
Canal  which,  first  chartered  in  IS 2 2,  had,  after  many  diffi- 
culties and  reorganizations,  been  slowly  extended  into  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1S10  the  sum  sunk  by  the  several  companies  in 
the  undertaking  was  estimated  at  over  $1,300,000.  Mr. 
Sheffield  had  now  lived  in  Xew  Haven  for  five  years  and  having 
faith  in  the  canal,  combined  with  Mr.  Seth  P.  Staples  of  New 
York,  Isaac  H.  Townsend,  Henry  Farnam,  and  others  to  buy 
a  majority  of-  the  stock,  and  make  the  necessary  advances  to 
build  the  canal  as  far  as  Northampton.  Mr.  Sheffield  made 
most  of  the  advances,  while  Mr.  Farnam  managed  the  practical 
engineering  work.  But  the  old  canal  was  an  unfortunate  under- 
taking. It  was  not  possible  to  make  it  profitable,  and  in  1S11 
Mr.  Sheffield,  being  obliged  to  make  a  visit  to  England  and 
France  in  the  interest  of  his  commercial  operations,  sold  out 
his  stock.  Before  embarking  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Morning  Courier  of  Xew  Haven  advocating  an  idea  which  had, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  first  been  broached  by  Mr. 
Farnam;  this  was  to  substitute  a  railroad  for  the  canal. 
When  he  returned,  six  months  later,  he  found  that  the  suggestion 
had  been  acted  upon.  Surveys  had. been  made,  and  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise  were  only  awaiting  his  return  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  He,  therefore,  bought  back  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price 
the  stock  that  he  had  sold,  applied  for  a  charter,  and  made  the 
necessary  advances  so  that  eighteen  mouths  after  the  charter 
had  been  granted  the  road  was  open  to  Plainville.     This  was  the 
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beginning-  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  business  relations  with  Mr. 
Farnam,  relations  in  which  the  accumulated  wealth,  financial 
skill,  and  commercial  experience  of  Mr.  Sheffield  found  an 
admirable  complement  in  the  energy,  engineering  talent,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Farnam. 

The  Old  Canal  and  the  Canal  Railroad  were  for  both  men, 
however,  a  school  of  experience  rather  than  a  source  of  profit. 
It  is  unnecessary  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  follow  out  the 
annoying  and  vexatious  historv  of  the  Canal  Railroad.  Its 
efforts  to  combine  with  other  interests  were  thwarted  by  the  bad 
faith  or  indifference  of  those  upon  whom  its  chief  supporter  had 
relied.  For  years,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Sheffield  served,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  as  the  "wet  nurse''1  of  an  unprofitable 
company,  paying  most  generously  out  of  his  own  pockets  the 
dividends  on  the  stock  which  he  had  given  to  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  and  it  was  not  until  five  years  after  his  death 
that  a  favorable  lease  of  the  road  was  made  to  the  Z^ew  York, 
3Tew  Haven  and  Hartford  system,  which  finally  put  the  stock 
on  a  dividend-paying  basis. 

Mr.  Farnam,  while  his  pecuniary  interests  were  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Mr.  Sheffield,  had  given  up  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  to  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  and  even  in  old  age,  if 
his  usually  sound  sleep  chanced  to  be  disturbed  by  a  troublesome 
dream,  the  worries  of  those  early  days  came  back  to  him  and, 
as  he  expressed  it,  he  would  spend  the  whole  night  repairing  a 
breach  in  the  old  canal. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Sheffield  brought  before  the 
public  the  idea  of  the  Xorthampton  Railroad,  he  also  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  railway  to  Xew  York.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  at 
the  present  day  the  boldness  of  this  enterprise,  and  few  of  the 
millions  who  are  carried  annually  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  over  this  four-track  thoroughfare  know  that  those  who  first 
projected  it  were  greeted  with  derision  by  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  Xew  Haven.  There  were  two  objections  which,  at  that 
time,  seemed  to  the  majority  conclusive.  One  was  that  Xew 
York  and  Xew  Haven  were  already  connected  by  a  steamship 
line,  with  which  no  railroad  could  compete.     The  other  was 
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that  there  were  too  many  rivers,  bays,  and  estuaries  to  cross. 
The  road  would  be  obliged,  if  it  ran  near  the  coast,  to  build 
expensive  bridges,  or,  if  it  went  further  inland,  to  deal  with 
heavy  rock  cuttings.  In  spite  of  these  objections  Mr.  Sheffield 
instructed  Judge  Hitchcock  to  procure  a  charter  (May  1844), 
and,  on  returning  from  Europe,  employed  at  his  own  expense 
Prof.  Alexander  Twining  of  Middlebury  College  to  make  the 
surveys.  When  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions,  only 
three  men  had  faith  enough  in  the  enterprise  to  take  any  stock, 
Mr.  Sheffield  subscribing  for  one  hundred  shares,  Judge  Hitch- 
cock for  ten,  and  Mr.  Fa  mam  for  twenty. 

The  winter  of  1S44-5  was  spent  by  Mr.  Sheffield  in  Mobile, 
but  before  going,  in  order  to  prevent  the  control  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who,  as  the  owner  of 
the  steamboat  line,  was  opposed  to  the  railroad,  Mr.  Sheffield 
subscribed  to  twelve  thousand  of  the  twenty  thousand  shares 
authorized,  and  an  assessment  was  laid  on  the  shares  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  surveying,  etc..  all  of  which  had  been  previously 
borne  by  him.  The  people  still  failing  to  respond,  in  the  spring 
of  1845  Mr.  Sheffield  went  to  Europe  in  order  to  interest  his 
English  friends.  During  his  absence  Mr.  Farnam  went  over 
the  entire  route  from  West  River  to  the  State  line  and  success- 
fully negotiated  for  the  right  of  way  on  some  three  hundred  out 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  claims  involved.  The  death  of 
Judge  Hitchcock,  which  occurred  during  Mr.  Sheffield's  absence, 
blocked  his  efforts  to  secure  more  capital  abroad,  but  on  his 
return  he  held  meetings  with  a  number  of  Xew  York  capitalists, 
Mr.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Morris  Ketchuiu, 
Mr.  Robert  Schuyler  and  others.  Mr.  Sheffield  distributed  his 
twelve  thousand  shares  among  these  gentlemen,  taking  for  them 
only  about  what  he  had  advanced,  and  Mr.  Schuyler  agreed  to 
take  the  presidency.  Subscription  books  were  now  opened  at 
Xew  York,  Xew  Haven,  and  Boston,  but  even  after  the  assur- 
ance that  the  road  would  be  built,  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
placing  the  shares.  Mr.  Sheffield  himself  took  a  large  block 
and  finally  worked  Xew  Haven  up  to  $02,000  or  $93,000.  He 
then  took  the  book  down  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Sr.,  who  as  Mr. 
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Sheffield  says,  "very  promptly,  for  the  credit  of  Xew  Haven, 
took  the  seventy  or  eighty  shares  to  make  up  the  $100,000."* 

xifter  many  trying  experiences  the  road  was  finally  put  under 
construction,  and  Mr.  Sheffield  did  the  hulk  of  the  work  as 
director  at  the  Xew  Haven  end  of  the  line,  negotiating  for  the 
right  of  way  through  the  city,  for  the  depot  grounds,  etc.  As 
chief  owner  of  the  Canal  Railroad,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
connect  it  with  the  Xew  York  Road.  It  was  his  failure  to 
accomplish  this  which  induced  him  to  sellout  all  of  his  interests 
in  the  Xew  York  Road  and  to  resign  his  seat  as  a  director. 

As  in  his  earlier  career  in  the  South  he,  had  known  how  to  turn 
an  unfavorable  business  situation  to  advantage,  so  now  the 
disappointment  and  loss  which  he  experienced  in  connection 
with  eastern  railroads  were  perhaps  indirectly  the  means  of 
directing  his  attention  to  larger  enterprises  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Sheffield  owned  a  large  farm,  known  as  the  Clyburne  farm, 
near  Chicago,  and  in  October,  1850,  visited  the  West  with  Mr. 
Farnam.  Mr.  Farnam  had  already  in  the  previous  August 
made  a  tour  through  that  part  of  the  country  with  reference 
to  railroad  enterprises,  going  from  Chicago  in  a  carriage  across 
the  prairie  to  Rock  Island.  Both  were  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  a  road  connecting  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  with 
that  of  the  great  river  and  the  great  country  to  the  west  of  it, 
that  they  held  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  and  urged  them  to  obtain  a  charter, 
promising,  in  case  it  were  obtained,  to  make  proposals  to  build 
and  equip  the  entire  road. 

This  trip  to  the  west  was  the  beginning  of  important  under- 
takings. Chicago  was  at  that  time  a  town  of  less  than  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  There  was  but  one  railroad  entering  it, 
a  fragment  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  forty-two  miles  long. 
People  who  came  from  the  East  could  go  no  further  by  rail  than 
Xew  Buffalo  on  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  about  forty-eight, 
miles  distant  across  the  lake,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad. 

The  Michigan  Southern  was  under  construction  but  had  gone 
no  further  west  than  Hillsdale,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
*  Page  5  of  Recollections  dated  Old  Point  Comfort,  April,  18S0. 
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seven  miles  from  Chicago.  Its  financial  condition  was  weak, 
and  but  four  miles  of  track  had  been  built  in  1850.  The 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  portion  of  the  road  already  in 
operation  was  offered  Mr.  Farnam,  December  1S50.  lie 
declined  this  position,  but  offered  to  complete  that  portion  which 
was  yet  unfinished  and  supply  the  capital.  The  proposition 
was  a  bold  one,  since  western  enterprises  were  looked  upon  with 
distrust  by  eastern  capitalists,  and  eastern  men  were  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  men  in  the  west.  But  the  proposition  was  too 
good  to  be  rejected.  A  partnership  was  formed  between  Mr. 
Sheffield  and  Mr.  Famam  to  finish  the  road,  and  in  March, 
1S52,  the  first  locomotive  entered  Chicago  over  the  rails  of  the 
Michigan  Southern. 

Having  accomplished  this  task,  the  firm  of  Sheffield  and  Far- 
nam  now  undertook  to  build  the  road  from  Chicago  to  Rock 
Island  and  supply  the  capital.  The  opposition  of  the  canal 
interests  was  strong,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Rock  Island  &  LaSalle  Railroad, 
but  this  was  finally  put  through,  and  a  contract  was  made  with 
Sheffield  and  Farnam.  Work  was  begun  in  April,  1S52.  The 
first  train  was  run  over  the  rails  to  Rock  Island  February  2 2d, 
1854,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  the  road  was  turned  over  to  the 
company,  some  eighteen  months  before  the  time  specified  in  the 
contract. 

The  contractors  were  not  only  to  build,  but  also  to  equip  the 
road,  but  the  rush  of  business  was  so  great  that  they  were 
subsequently  obliged  to  add  largely  to  the  equipment  originally 
estimated.  Eighteen  locomotives  had  been  contracted  for,  but 
by  July  10th  the  road  had  twenty-eight.  Twelve  passenger 
cars  had  been  increased  to  twenty-four. 

The  completion  of  this  road  was  justly  regarded  as  a  national 
event  and  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  a  great  excursion.  Over 
a  thousand  guests  were  invited  to  this  mammoth  picnic  and  were 
carried  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island  and  thence  by  steamboats 
on  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Snelling  and  back.  Six  large  steamers 
were  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party,  and  six  days 
were  spent  on  the  excursion.     Many  men  of  national  reputation 
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took  part  in  it;  many  in  particular  from  New  Haven,  among 
them  Dr.  Bacon,  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  Governor  Baldwin  and 
others. 

The  energetic  builders  of  the  Bock  Island  railroad  were  not 
content  with  having  reached  the  Mississippi.  The  next  step 
was  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Farnam  and  finished  in  April  1S55.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  it  was  natural  to  push  the  line  farther  and  carry 
the  railroad  to  the  Missouri.  xVt  this  point,  however,  Mr. 
Sheffield,  being  now  over  sixty  years  of  age,  felt  it  wise  to  with- 
draw from  active  work  and  left  Mr.  Farnam  to  pursue  his  rail- 
road enterprises  without  him. 

Mr.  Sheffield's  withdrawal  from  pioneer  work  in  railroading 
was  almost  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  his  interest  in 
scientific  education,  just  as  his  withdrawal  from  pioneer  work 
in  commerce  had  been  quickly  followed  by  interest  in  canal  and 
railroad  transportation,  and  he  brought  into  the  art  of  giving 
the  same  foresight,  prudence,  and  breadth  which  had  character- 
ized him  in  the  art  of  acquisition.  He  did  not,  however, 
deliberately  set  out  to  found  a  school  or  build  himself  a  monu- 
ment. He  became  interested  in  the  project  before  giving  any 
money,  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  that  others  were  unwilling 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  new  departure  in  education,  that  he 
himself  gave  on  a  very  large  scale.  But  having  once  embarked 
he  went  into  it  with  his  whole  soul.  He  acted,  however,  as  a 
wise  investor  who  carefully  selects  the  men  to  whom  he  intrusts 
his  capital  and  then  leaves  the  administration  of  it  to  their 
discretion.  Long  after  his  name  had  been  given  to  the  school 
he  said  to  Professor  Brush,  'Tlemember  that  you  have  never 
once  asked  me  for  one  dollar  for  the  Scientific  School.'' 

The  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College  had  been  opened 
in  1S47  when  a  chemical  laboratory  was  established  in  the  old 
President's  House  standing  on  the  present  site  of  Farnam  Hall. 
The  announcement  in  the  catalogue  modestly  stated  that 
"Professors  Silliman  and  Xorton  have  opened  a  laboratory  on 
the  college  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and  agriculture."     The 
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department  began  in  a  small  way  and  with  a  modesty  which  in 
these  times  would  seem  almost  ostentatious.  It  had  few  pupils. 
To  be  sure  they  made  up  in  quality  what  they  lacked  in  numbers. 
The  first  class  to  graduate  in  1852  counted  among  its  seven 
members  William  P.  Blake,  George  J.  Brush  and  William  II. 
Brewer.  But  at  that  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  scientific 
school  met  with  little  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  college 
authorities.  In  1852  Professor  William  P.  Norton  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  civil  engineerings  his  department  being  located 
in  the  attic  of  the  old  chapel,  and  it  was  the  union  of  this  with 
the  department  of  Chemistry  in  1854  that  really  constituted 
the  Yale  Scientific  School.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Mr. 
Sheffield  made  his  first  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
school's  endowment.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  interest 
which  was  stimulated  by  a  most  fortunate  occurrence. 

Among  the  first  professors  of  the  school  was  John  Addison 
Porter,  who  held  the  chair  of  Agricultural  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  Mr.  Porter  had  pursued  his  studies  under  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  in  Giessen,  had  been  an  assistant  in  Professor 
Horsford's  laboratory  at  Harvard,  and  later,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts  in  Brown  University. 
Appointed  assistant  in  1852  and  full  professor  in  IS 53,  he 
combined  great  enthusiasm  for  his  work  with  remarkable  literary 
gifts  and  personal  power.  In  1S55  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  E.  Sheffield  and  this  event  served  to  make  his  father- 
in-law  more  familiar  with  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  new 
school  of  science.  Before  going  abroad  in  185G  Mr.  Sheffield 
had  purchased  the  house  and  grounds  on  Hillhouse  Avenue 
where  he  lived  during  tho  last  quarter  of  his  life.  The  Medical 
College  then  occupied  the  building  which  still  stands  as  the 
central  member  of  the  enlarged  and  modified  Sheffield  Hall,  on 
the  corner  of  Grove  and  Prospect  Streets.  Mr.  Sheffield  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  a  local  habitation  to  the  new  school 
of  science,  and  selected  this  site  as  being  the  most  suitable  and 
available. 

Although  traveling  abroad  in  1856  he  did  not  forget  his 
projects  for  the  school  in  Xew  Haven,  and  he  wrote  some  letters, 
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still  preserved,  which  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  dawn 
of  his  interest  in  the  institution.  Writing  October  19,  1S57, 
from  the  Baths  of  Lucca  to  Mr.  Porter,  he  says :  "I  presume  I 
have  attached  more  importance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
scientific  school  at  Yale  College  than  anybody  else.  My  sub- 
scription of  $10,000,  one  half  of  which  has  been  drawing 
moderate  dividends  for  three  or  four  years  and  the  other  half 
a  year  or  so,  and  my  devotion  of  the  lot  of  ground  worth  $10,000 
more  on  condition  that  others  should  raise  enough  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  sufficiently  testifies  my  interest;  and  I  had. 
hoped  would,  lead  others  more  interested,  and  some  of  them 
quite  as  able,  to  take  hold  of  the  project  with  a  hearty  zeal 
before  any  similar  school  should  be  established,  elsewhere,  Hart- 
ford, for  instance,  by  Trinity  College.  But  your  letter  of  the 
19th  ultimo  in  reply  to  mine  about  the  lot  gives  me  no  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case,  as  little  or  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  subscriptions  since  my  departure.  Believing 
that  the  Medical  College  lot  is  the  very  best  site  for  the  intended 
scientific  school  and  that  the  said  college  could  -procure  a 
suitable  lot  elsewhere  on  which  to  erect  a  more  suitable  edifice 
for  themselves,  I  had,  on  a  rainy  clay  since  I  wrote  you,  planned 
out  quite  an  affair  for  said  corner  fronting  on  Grove  with  a  wing 
fronting  the  Avenue  and  another  fronting  Smith  Street,  reliev- 
ing the  too  acute  southeast  angle  by  a  tower  of  sufficient 
diameter  and  height  for  an  observatory,  or  Occupy  a  part  of  the 
vestibule  and  the  space  behind  it  between  the  two  wings  for  main 
stairway,  and  over  it  the  observatory.' ? 

This  letter  shows  with  what  interest  he  worked  out  even  the 
details  of  the  project.  He  even  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance for  Xew  Haven  that  something  should  be  done  before  other 
cities, — "I  do  think  Yale  College  should  feel  some  interest  in 
this  matter.  A  Scientific  School  and  observatory  are  to  be  built 
somewhere  in  Connecticut  pretty  soon  and  Yale  College  and 
Xew  Haven  have  taken  the  lead  and  are  entitled  to  them." 

This  idea,  already  broached  in  a  letter  from  Hamburg  of 
July  22d,  1S'»T,  was  still  further  elaborated  in  a  letter  from 
Florence  dated  Xovember  27th,   IS 5 7,  which  not   only  show? 
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the  foresight  of  Mr.  Sheffield  in  college  matters,  but  also  brings 
out  strikingly  his  commercial  and  economic  wisdom.  1857  was 
the  year  of  a  great  panic,  and  most  men  would  have  timidly 
held  back  from  pushing  any  new  plans  for  the  college.  This 
was  not  Mr.  Sheffield's  way.  In  this  letter  of  November  27th 
he  says  that  since  his  previous  letter  "we  have  such  continued 
bad  accounts  from  the  States  and  from  London  and  Paris,  and 
failures  of  banks  and  bankers  and  other  financial  troubles,  as 
to  almost  forbid  the  hope  that  anything  can  be  done  for  the 
school  at  present,  but  I  reason  differently,  namely:  in  all 
probability  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  aid 
in  such  matters  can  do  so  as  well  at  one  time  as  another,  while 
in  such  dull  and  disastrous  times  materials  and  labor  may  be 
had  lower  than  ever,  and  what  is  more  important  in  such  times, 
employment  to  the  poor  laborer  even  at  low  prices,  both  him  who 
delves  in  the  quarries  and  brick-yards  as  well  as  the  mechanic 
who  puts  them  together,  and  the  hod  carrier  may  save  his  family 
from  want  and  himself  from  bad  habits  if  not  from  crime.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  in  such  times  that  the  wealthy  should  put 
forth  his  hand  and  give  employment,  and  as  everything  must 
now  be  brought  down  to  a  rational  scale  it  is  probable  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Medical  College  may 
be  erected  within  the  next  five  years  cheaper,  much  cheaper, 
than  for  a  long  time  thereafter." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  economic  function  of  the 
merchant  as  an  equalizer  of  demand  and  supply.  Mr.  Sheffield's 
commercial  instinct  was,  however,  no  stronger  than  his 
humanity,  which  appears  so  clearly  in  his  thought  for  the 
laborer  and  mechanic.  Equally  interesting  is  the  almost  pro- 
phetic foresight  which  he  displays  in  his  planning  of  the  build- 
ings. The  problem  was  not  only  to  locate  the  Scientific  School 
but  to  find  a  new  site  for  the  Medical  College.  He  thinks  that 
instead  of  going  to  the  hospital  a  lot  more  central  might  be 
found.  "Are  there  not,"  he  asks,  "'some  old  properties  with 
improvements  in  wood  and  of  little  value  along  the  east  side  of 
College  street  between  Grove  and  Elm,  lots  with  deep  rear? 
I  have  forgotten  localities  and  style  of  buildings  except  Presi- 
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dent  Atwater's,  which  cannot  be  had  during  his  lifetime.  Fifty 
or  sixty  feet  front  with,  abundant  depth  will  give  them  room 
for  a  large  building.  The  lot  of  the  late  Mr.  Griswold,  where 
the  blacksmith  shop  is,  is  a  large  one,  so  perhaps  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  there  are  more  lots.  Has  not  the  college  some 
lot?  Those  on  the  west  side  of  College  Street  nearly  down  to 
the  corner  of  Elm — old  wooden  buildings,  where  are  they  ?  I 
think  the  college  owns  them,  and  if  so  they  surely  should  give 
the  Medical  School  one,  for  by  such  a  gift  they  secure  the  said 
Scientific  School  edifice,  the  Observatory,  and  a  new  proper 
building  for  the  Medical  College  in  a  proper  place, — three  new 
improvements  to  Yale  as  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  her  somewhat 
dull  movements  before  the  public.  Besides,  the  Medical  College, 
the  Scientific  School  and  Observatory  would  then  all  be  in 
commanding  positions  near  the  College,  in  the  right  street  and 
convenient  to  all  connected  with  them  as  well  as  the  public." 
Thus  at  this  early  day  Mr.  Sheffield  planned  a  group  of  College 
buildings  along  the  line  of  College  Street,  which  it  has  taken 
nearly  a  half  a  century  to  realize.  The  plan  which  he  made 
has  not,  to  be  sure,  been  carried  out  in  all  its  details.  The 
Medical  School  has  been  located  on  York  Street ;  the  site  on 
the  west  side  of  College  Street  near  Elm  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Divinity  School;  the  Observatory  has  found,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Oliver  F.  Winchester,  a  more  suitable 
site  on  Prospect  Hill.  President  Atwaters  house  still  stands.* 
But  the  adjoining  Atwater  Block  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
College  by  a  bequest  from  the  owner  and  is  now  being  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  the  new  Byers  Hall  of  the  Scientific  School, 
while  the  University  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite  block 
to  the  southwest  of  Sheffield  Hall,  and  is  now  erecting  its 
Bicentennial  buildings  upon  it.  Thus  in  its  broad  features 
Mr.  Sheffield's  dream  has  been  realized.  College  Street  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  street  of  college  building?,  and  the  selection 
of  the  Medical  College  site  for  the  Scientific  School  has 
virtually  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  University. 

*  Tins  was  true  when  the  paper  was  read  in  1901.  Since  then  the  Atwater 
house  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  Sheffield  dormitories 
erected  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Vauderbilt. 
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The  Dining  Hall  and  the  Auditorium  are  diagonally  opposite, 
and  even  the  Administration  building  is  but  a  block  distant. 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Sheffield's  first  intention  to 
found  a  new  school  and  give  it  his  name.  All  that  he  planned 
to  do  was  to  make  a  gift  which  would  encourage  others  to  carry 
forward  the  work.  The  proposition  to  buy  the  Medical  School 
building,  regarding  which  he  wrote  from  Europe  the  letters 
quoted  above,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  college  authorities, 
especially  of  Dr.  Knight,  who,  as  Mr.  Sheffield  says,  entered 
"warmly  into  the  plan  of  the  new  and  more  suitable  edifice, 
set  himself  to  work  and  accomplished  the  object."  By  the  time 
of  Mr.  Sheffield's  return  in  IS  58  the  Medical  College  had 
moved  and  Mr.  Sheffield  had  bought  the  property.  "These 
negotiations,"  says  Mr.  Sheffield,  "and  subsequent  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Porter  and  other  professors  of  the  department, 
developed  (  ?)  to  me  the  absolute  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
Scientific  Department  of  the  College."  To  feel  that  support 
was  needed  and  to  supply  that  support  were  with  Mr.  Sheffield 
synonymous.  He  accordingly  added  two  large  wings  to  the  old 
Medical  College  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1860  gave  an  endowment  of  $50,000  to  help  sustain  the  institu- 
tion. At  this  time  the  school  was  known  as  the  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  College.  In  view  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  very  generous  bene- 
factions,  it  seemed  no  more  than  proper  that  the  school  should 
bear  his  name,  and  the  Corporation  asked  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  plan  in  1SG0.  This  proposal  he  promptly 
rejected  for  reasons  which  were  so  typical  of  his  whole  attitude 
toward  the  school,  that  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  30th,  1S60,  he  says:  "While  I  very 
fully  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  motives  which  have  led 
the  Corporation  to  express  this  wish,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
I  cannot  for  several  reasons  consent:  but  the  only  reason  now 
necessary  to  give  is  that  any  such  step  at  present  would  be  very 
likely  to  block  the  movements  now  under  consideration  with  me 
and  others  for  a  further  advancement  of  the  said  Scientific 
School." 

The  following  year,  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors 
Norton,  Dana,  and  Johnson  again  pressed  the  subject  upon  Mr. 
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Sheffield  in  a  letter  dated  July  16th,  IS 61.  In  his  reply  to  the 
offer  which  he  had  declined  in  the  previous  year,  he  says:  "I 
had  hoped  that  some  other  friend  of  the  College  would  by  a  more 
liberal  donation  or  endowment  of  professorships  lay  claim  to  the 
high  honor  of  having  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  faculty,  and  none  would  have  rejoiced  more 
than  I.  If,  however,  the  faculty  have  no  such  hopes,  and  if  in 
their  judgment  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  college,  and  above  all 
(and  this  last  is  the  most  important  consideration  with  me),  if 
the  honorable  perpetuation  of  my  name  in  the  manner  proposed 
shall  have  its  influence  on  my  descendants  to  stimulate  their 
ambition  to  always  maintain  a  good  standing  among  their 
fellow  men,  to  stand  fast  by  their  country  and  its  institutions 
by  the  constant  recognition  of  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion,   then  I  shall   have  my  reward   and   I  ought  not  to 
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hesitate." 

In  spite  of  this  liberality,  the  school  was  growing  so  rapidly 
that  its  need  for  more  professors  and  teachers  was  still  unsatis- 
fied, and,  as  Mr.  Sheffield  says,  "It  was  found  that  the  Govern- 
ing Board  had  an  elephant  on  its  hands  without  any  means,  or 
rather  means  enough  to  feed  him  and  keep  him  living.  And 
further  that  high  salaries  had  been  offered  some  of  the  professors 
(and  declined)  to  attach  themselves'  to  other  colleges.'''  He 
accordingly  made  additional  changes  in  Sheffield  Hall,  adding 
the  tower,  the  library  room,  and  the  equatorial  circle.  He  also 
gave  $50,000  more  to  the  endowment  and  other  sums  for  equip- 
ment until,  in  IS 69,  his  total  gifts  amounted  to  $187,881. 

Greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  school,  Prof.  Porter  died  August 
25th,  1866.  But  this  did  not  weaken  Mr.  Sheffield's  interest 
in  the  institution.  On  the  contrary,  his  largest  gifts  were  made 
after  Mr.  Porter's  death.  As  the  school  grew  in  numbers  and 
in  needs,  it  became  evident  that  a  new  building  was  needed. 
In  this  important  extension  of  the  school's  facilities,  Mr. 
Sheffield  showed  exactly  the  same  spirit  and  method  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  his  giving.  He  first  gave  a 
lot  of  land  on  Prospect  Street  to  the  school.  He  then -made  a 
gift  of  $15,000,  expecting  and  hoping  that  others  would  come 
forward  and  raise  the  sum  needed. 
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While  the  authorities  were  still  waiting  for  gifts  which 
never  came,  Mr.  Sheffield  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
his  physician  feared  might  prove  fatal.  In  anticipation 
of  his  death,  he  summoned  to  his  bedside  Professor  Brush 
and  told  him  that,  although  he  had  seen  no  one  besides 
his  family  and  physician,  he  wished  to  assure  him  that  l^orth 
Sheffield  Hall  would  certainly  be  built,  and  gave  him  a  note 
addressed  to  his  executors  intended  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  in  case  of  his  death.  Fortunately  his  strong  constitution 
enabled  him  to  survive  the  attack,  and  to  carry  out  during  his 
lifetime  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  completed  in 
1S73  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,000.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life  Mr.  Sheffield  continued  his  gifts,  contributing  first  $10,000 
and  afterwards  $20,000  annually  toward  the  running  expenses 
of  the  school.  Xor  did  he  forget  it  in  his  will,  for  when  he 
died,  leaving  six  children,  he  provided  that  his  dwelling  house, 
with  the  land  about  it  on  the  corner  of  Hillhouse  Avenue  and 
Grove  Street,  should,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sheffield  and  his 
oldest  son,  go  to  the  Scientific  School,  while  he  directed  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  property  not  required  for  special  bequests 
should  be  divided  into  seven  equal  parts,  of  which  one  should 
go  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  it  thus  shared  equally 
with  his  other  children  in  the  residuary  estate,  but  was  especially 
favored  in  receiving  the  homestead  as  well.  In  IS 75  Mr.  Shef- 
field estimated  his  gifts  at  over  $400,000,  and  this  bequest 
certainly  raised  them  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

In  these  days  of  mammoth  fortunes,  a  gift  of  a  million  no 
longer  excites  the  astonishment  that  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  such  gifts  were  almost  unheard  of.  And  yet  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  benefaction  which  most  deserves  our 
admiration, — it  is  the  fact  that  it  came  at  such  an  opportune 
time,  and  that  it  had  such  far  reaching  effects  both  on  the  college 
and  on  the  scientific  world.  Chemistry  was  almost  in  it3 
infancy  when  Mr.  Sheffield  first  began  to  be  interested  in  the 
school.  It  was  not  until  1S5S  that  Charles  Darwin  and  Wallace 
read  before  the  Linnrean  Society  of  London  the  papers  which 
brought  before  the  public  the  idea  of  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
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tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  most  pregnant  thought 
thrown  into  the  world  during  the  19th  century.  It  was  not 
until  1859  that  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
analysis,  revealed  the  chemical  composition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  a  year  later  that  Herbert  Spencer  announced 
the  program  of  his  philosophical  system.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  timely  than  the  creation  of  a  school  of  science  at  the 
very  beginning  of  modern  scientific  thought. 

Mr.  Sheffield  did  not  originate  the  Scientific  School,  but  he 
recognized  its  possibilities  and  helped  it  at  a  time  at  which  even 
the  College  authorities  seem  to  have  had  but  a  faint  conception 
of  what  lay  before  it.  By  this  means  he  placed  Yale  College 
at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  institutions  and  made  Xew 
Haven  a  center  of  scientific  research.  Indeed  in  the  beginning 
it  was  apparently  expected  that  the  school  would  be  mainly  an 
institution  for  research  frequented  by  graduate  student-,  or  at 
least  students  of  some  maturity.  The  school  has  in  fact  been 
much  more  than  this,  and  while  it  is  in  a  sense  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  graduate  school,  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  great 
undergraduate  departments  of  the  University.  Thus,  as  time 
has  passed,  the  school  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
whole  treatment  of  undergraduate  studies,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  not  escaped  a  certain  reaction  from  its  elder  sister, 
the  Academical  Department. 

Among  the  changes  which  may  plainly  be  traced  to  the  Scien- 
tific School  is  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system.  The 
elective  system  as  now  carried  out  in  the  College  has  never 
prevailed  in  the  Scientific  School,  whose  system  has  always  been 
one  of  elective  groups,  but  that  any  election  should  be  allowed, 
was  a  great  innovation  in  IS  GO.  Again,  more  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  range  of  studies  has  been  marvelous.  With  this  has 
come  a  greater  elasticity  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  "We 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  old-fashioned  recitation.  Labora- 
tories, seminar  rooms,  libraries,  lectures,  in  short  anything 
that  will  stimulate  interest  and  promote  study,  are  freely 
resorted  to.     Most  notable  of  all  is  perhaps  the  change  in  the 
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attitude  of  the  college  towards  the  public.  It  is  clear  from 
letters  which  I  have  quoted  that  Mr.  Sheffield  laid  great  stress 
upon  this  feature.  He  wished  the  school  to  be  of  use  to  the 
people  of  New  Haven.  The  inauguration  of  the  mechanics 
lecture  course  in  1866,  held  every  year  but  one  since  that  time 
and  now  known  as  the  Sheffield  Course,  was  really  the 
beginning  of  university  extension  in  our  country.  Its  cul- 
mination, as  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  is  seen  in  the  present 
course  of  Yale  lectures,  which  draws  hundreds  of  people  during 
the  winter  months,  and  is  usually  self-supporting.  The 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  is  virtually  due  to  the  Sheffield  School,  and  the 
Connecticut  station,  which  was  the  first  to  be  created,  was  for 
many  years  housed  in  Sheffield  Hall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scientific  School  has  itself  changed.  Its  curriculum  is  more 
sharply  defined  than  in  the  beginning.  It  gives  more  degrees, 
recognizes  honors,  and  draws  a  different  class  of  students.  Xot 
all  of  those  who  take  the  entrance  examination  in  Winchester 
Hall  go  there  on  account  of  their  yearning  after  pure  science. 
Many  of  them  are  equally  strenuous  to  play  ball  or  have  a  good 
time.  There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
studies.  The  so-called  Select  Course,  which  contains  compara- 
tively few  studies  in  natural  science,  but  lays  especial  emphasis 
upon  English  literature,  history,  economics,  and  public  law, 
has  PTown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  courses  in  the  school  and 
often  contains  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  single  class.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  therefore  in  its  undergraduate 
section  has  really  become  a  college,  similar  to  the  old  college,  but 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that  Greek  is  not  required  for 
admission,  that  neither  of  the  ancient  languages  is  taught  in  the 
course,  that  its  curriculum  covers  but  three  years,  and  that  its 
courses  of  instruction  involve  more  of  the  laboratory  method. 

Though  the  school  is  young,  it  has  already  developed  certain 
myths  which  would  hardly  bo  worth  mentioning  in  this  place 
were  it  not  that  some  early  writings  of  Mr.  Sheffield  throw  an 
interesting  light  upon  them.  One  of  these  fictions  is,  that  Mr. 
Sheffield  expressly  provided  that  there  should  be  no  dormitories ; 
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another,  that  he  absolutely  forbade  religious  exercises.  As 
regards  the  dormitory  myth,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  uo  such 
idea  ever  existed,  and  the  erection  of  Byers  and  Vanclerbilt 
Halls  will  probably  give  a  quietus  to  that  fiction. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  observances,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Sheffield  in  reply  to  one  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Theological  School  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
his  attitude  in  such  matters.  Upon  the  completion  of  Xorth 
Sheffield  Hall,  the  entire  Theological  Faculty  united  in  a  letter, 
dated  June  4,  1873,  in  the  course  of  which  they  said:  "The 
valuable  influence  of  these  wise  and  costly  foundations  is  not 
confined  to  the  school  which  so  fitly  bears  your  name,  but  is 
felt  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
University."  In  his  reply  Mr.  Sheffield  writes,  under  date  of 
June  4,  1873: 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  feel  and  express  a  warm  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Scientific  School.  I  have  no  fears  that  scien- 
tific investigation  will  ever  overthrow  the  Christian  religion ! 
The  Almighty,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  has  founded  it  in 
the' life  and  sacrifice  of  His  dear  Son,  our  Saviour,  and  what  He 
has  established  is  not  to  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  science 
and  philosophy  or  any  other  efforts  of  His  poor,  feeble 
creatures." 

"I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  afforded  me  in  acknowl- 
edging this  note  of  putting  upon  record  these  my  convictions 
on  a  subject  that  somewhat  disturbs  the  faith  of  some  of  our 
'sensitive'  people:  I  believe  religion  and  science  will  go  hand 
in  hand,  supporting  each  other  until  the  great  purposes  of 
creation  are  consummated." 

The  gift  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  world,  that  one  almost  forgets  how  liberal  Mr. 
Sheffield  was  towards  other  institutions.  He  was,  for  instance, 
greatly  interested  in  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  trustee 
and  to  which  he  gave  large  sums.  The  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  of  MiddletowH  was  another  institution  to  which  he 
contributed  liber  all  v,   srivinff  from  time  to  time  as   much   as 
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$75,000  during  Lis  lifetime  and  a  legacy  of  $100,000  at  his 
death.  The  Parish  School  and  The  Old  Ladies'  Home  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  cost  some  $168,000,  was  another  monu- 
ment of  his  generosity  and  philanthropy.  How  many  people 
have  had  their  sufferings  alleviated  or  their  lives  made  brighter 
by  his  kindly  help  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  attempt  any  complete  enumeration  of  his  benefactions,  for 
these  are  matters  of  public  record,  while  many  other  phases  of 
his  active  life  are  scarcely  known,  excepting  through  the  memo- 
randa and  notes  which  he  left. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  his  attitude  with  regard 
to  political  questions.  Now  that  the  subjects  which  agitated 
the  political  world  in  his  day  have  passed  into  history,  we  can 
discuss  without  passion  and  without  prejudice  his  attitude  with 
regard  to  them.  Every  conscientious  man  must  find  himself  at 
times  before  a  serious  political,  dilemma.  If  he  falls  in  with 
the  popular  movement,  he  may  do  violence  to  his  conscience 
and  sacrifice  his  intellectual  independence.  If  he  holds  aloof 
from  it,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  considered  a  sore-head 
and  a  theorist,  and  loses  influence  with  the  people  with  whom 
his  judgment  would  otherwise  have  great  weight. 

Mr.  Sheffield  found  himself  before  such  a  dilemma  at  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  were  certainly 
decided.  It  was  mainly  on  account  of  slavery  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  the  South,  change  all  his  business  relations, 
and  take  his  family  to  the  j^orth.  During  his  residence  in 
Mobile  he  was  once  murderously  assaulted  by  a  Southerner, 
and  came  very  near  losing  his  life,  on  account  of  his  independ- 
ence in  opposing  the  policy  of  the  slave  holders.  But  he  had 
lived  long  enough  in  the  South  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  had  learned  that,  in  spite  of  the  degrading 
character  of  slavery  in  itself,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  South- 
ern slaves  were  treated  with  humanity,  and  that,  if  they  were 
suddenly  freed,  they  would  be  as  helpless  as  children  sent  out 
to  earn  their  own  living  in  an  unknown  world.  In  one  of  his 
papers   he  relates   as   an  illustration   of  the   evils   of   sudden 
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emancipation  the  story  of  two  brothers,  both  Quakers,  both 
bitterly  opposed  to  slavery,  who  chanced  to  inherit  an  estate 
consisting  partly  of  slaves,  and  who  were  thus  suddenly  made 
slave  owners  against  their  will.  One  of  the  brothers,  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  situation,  freed  all  of  his  slaves  at  once ;  the 
other,  realizing  the  effect  that  such  an  action  would  have  upon 
the  blacks,  resorted  to  a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  under 
which  the  slaves  were  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  tutelage  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  gradually  admitted  to  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom.  It  turned  out  in  the  end  that  the 
latter  had  pursued  the  wiser  course.  The  negroes  who  had 
been  suddenly  emancipated  by  brother  Benjamin  "'became  lazy, 
licentious,  thieving  vagabonds,  the  pest  of  the  country,  were 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  miserable  starving  wretches,  and 
finally  went  to  the  devil  every  one  of  them ;"  while  the  blacks 
of  brother  Joseph,  who  had  been  gradually  emancipated,  were 
"noted  and  respected  as  honest,  industrious  and  moral  people." 
While,  therefore,  Mr.  Sheffield  was  inflexibly  opposed  to 
slavery,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  sudden  emancipation 
demanded  by  the  abolitionists. 

Coming  ^sorth  at  a  time  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was 
gaining  force,  he  naturally  found  himself  in  a  position  of 
isolation.  He  could  not  support  the  abolitionists  and  would  not 
lend  himself  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  He  therefore 
practically  withdrew  from  public  participation  in  politics.  But 
he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  sore-head.  On  the  contrary, 
although  unable  to  influence  public  events  by  his  vote,  he  did  his 
best  to  influence  them  by  his  pen,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day. 

In  his  memoranda  labelled  "Politics  Xo.  2"  in  envelopes 
entitled  "Personal  Peminiscencesv  and  written  at  various 
times,  he  says:  "Of  course,  then  although  an  outspoken  hater 
of  slavery  as  such,  I  was  the  defender  of  slave  holders  from  the 
foul  aspersions  of  the  abolitionists  and  often  predicted  the 
results  which  would  be  precipitated  if  the  people  of  the  Xorth 
persisted  in  fanning  the  flames,  and  when  the  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  abolition  candidate  was  effected,   I  was  so 
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certain  of  the  consequences  that  I  sold,  at  great  sacrifice,  my 
remaining  property  in  Mobile.  I  had  always  been  an  ardent 
old  line  Whig  of  the  Clay  and  Webster  school,  but  when  that 
party  began  to  run  after  the  abolitionists  and  other  gods  for 
the  sake  of  votes;  when  in  fact  they  began  to  run  away  from 
their  principles,  I  could  not  follow  them ;  and  I  became  one  of 
the  party  of  conservative  whigs  who  helped  to  nominate  and 
voted  for  those  sterling  and  well  tried  American  statesmen 
Edward  Everett  and  John  Bell  (Bell  and  Everett),  and  that 
was  the  last  vote  I  ever  cast  on  any  occasion." 

Under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
party  which  comprised  most  of  the  best,  people  of  the  Xorth, 
and  which  was  pressing  the  President  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
by  proclamation.  In  reply  to  a  circular  which  was  sent  out 
after  a  great  mass  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  September,  1862, 
and  which  urged  the  people  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  Mr.  Sheffield  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  am  no  politician:  I  was  opposed  to  the  party  and  the 
policy  whose  persistent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has 
broken  up  the  Union;  but  I  am  ready  to  spend  the  last  dollar 
and  the  last  drop  of  blood  to  restore  it,  and  to  place  our  country 
in  the  proud  position  she  once  occupied  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  believe  it  can  be  accomplished  without  calling  on 
the  President  to  violate  a  single  provision  of  our  Sacred  Consti- 
tution, or  the  aid  of  fanaticism.  And  when  it  is  accomplished 
I  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  all  constitutional  attempts  for 
gradual  emancipation  in  this  country.  I. return  the  petition 
which  I  think  it  would  be  treason  to  sign. 

Jos.  E.  Sheffield, 

Xew  Haven  20  Sept.  1S62. 
To  Jos.  E.  Boy  Esqr., 

and  others 
Composing  Committee, 

Chicago." 

* 

But  though  unwilling  to  join  the  abolitionists,  Mr.  Sheffield 
still  advocated  a  method  of  gradual  emancipation,  which  he 
elaborated  most  skillfully  in  letters  to  the  press.'  One  of  these, 
which  was  dated  January.  1S63,  and  signed,  as  most  of  his 
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communications  were,  "One  of  the  People,"  outlines  his  plan, 
which  was,  in  brief,  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  slaves  for  con- 
structing the  transcontinental  railroad.  For  this  purpose  he 
proposed  that  the  negroes  should  be  enlisted  for  terms  of  years 
in  a  working  army.  They  were  to  be  under  military  discipline 
and  under  experienced  engineer  officers.  As  a  reward  for  their 
labor,  lands  were  to  be  allotted  to  them  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  the  acreage  depending  upon  the  length  of  service,  and 
until  they  had  completed  their  title  by  serving  their  time,  their 
families  were  to  have  the  right  to  asquat"  or  settle  upon  any 
of  the  public  lands  within  those  limits.  He  thus  foresaw  a 
gradually  trained  negro  population,  settling  contentedly  along 
the  line  of  the  western  railroads,  reared  to  self-support  and 
independence  by  this  period  of  enforced  apprenticeship. 

Most  of  those  present  this  evening;,  if  thev  were  old  enough  to 
have  an  opinion  on  public  questions  forty  years  ago,  differed  at 
that  time  radically  from  Mr.  Sheffield.  But  can  one  of  us  deny 
that  his  anticipations  regarding  the  effect  of  sudden  emancipa- 
tion upon  the  negroes  have  been  verified  to  the  letter  ?  A  few 
years  of  carpet-bag  misrule,  followed  by  more  of  reaction, 
ignorance,  and  degradation,  have  been  the  direct  result  of  sudden. 
emancipation,  and  our  yearly  contributions  to  Hampton,  Tuske- 
gee,  Calhoun  and  other  noble  institutions,  for  raising  the  negro 
race,  measure  a  part  of  the  taxes  which  we  are  still  bearing  as 
a  result  of  this  action. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that,  human  nature  being  what ,  it  is  in 
our  day  and  time,  no  other  course  than  that  which  has  now 
become  historical  could  have  been  followed.  This  is  no  proof 
that  there  was  no  better  course.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
Russian  moujik,  being  such  as  he  is,  cannot  use  a  McCormick 
harvester  as  advantageously  as  he  can  an  old-fashioned  scythe. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  McCormick  harvester  is  a  bad 
implement;  it  simply  shows  that  the  moujik  is  a  bad  farmer. 
And  it  often  happens  in  politics  that  a  measure,  good  in  itself, 
fails  of  adoption,  not  on  account  of  its  own  faults,  but  on 
account  of  the  vices,  the  ignorance,  or  the  prejudices  of  those 
with  whom  political   power   rests.     The   advocates   of  such   a 
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measure  are  sometimes  said  to  be  ahead  of  their  times,  when 
the  fact  is  that  the  majority  are  really  behind  the  times. 

Mr.  Sheffield  died  on  the  16th  of  February,'  1SS2,  after  a 
short  illness.  About  three  years  before  his  death,  on  the  S6th 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  wrote  the  following  survey  of  his 
career : 

"When  I  review  my  life  it  seems  to  me  I  have  blundered  and 
stumbled  along  without  any  great  object  to  be  accomplished  or 
ambition  to  be  gratified.  I  have  not  been  ambitious  to  'lay  up' 
a  fortune  for  my  children,  for  during  a  long  life  of  observation 
I  have  seen  too  many  instances  of  the  evil  effects  of  sons  and 
daughters  growing  up  with  great  expectations.  *  *  *  * 
We  have  believed  that  money  expended  for  the  education  of  our 
children  and  in  promoting  their  happiness  and  welfare  in 
married  life  was  vastly  more  important  and  beneficial  to  them 
and  more  likely  to  insure  them  a  rational  religious  life  here 
below  and  prepare  them  for  a  far  better  one  above  than  any 
fortune  laid  up  for  them. 

Blest  with  a  most  devoted  wife  with  whom  I  have  lived 
happily  over  fifty-seven  years,  the  mother  of  nine  children  (six 
now  alive)  to  whom  she  has  devoted  constant  care  and  love  and 
affection ;  with  loving  and  affectionate  children ;  with  worldly 
prosperity  and  rugged  health  in  my  old  age — few  indeed  have 
reason  to  be  more  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  that  has  vouch- 
safed them.  With  this  blessing  constantly  on  my  mind,  may  I 
hope  to  be  better  prepared  if  spared  to  see  another  birthday, 
to  answer  the  summons  which  must  so  soon  be  made  to  go  hence 
and  give  account  of  my  stewardship.7' 
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APPENDIX. 

[The  following  papers,  which  touch  on  matters  of  historic  interest,  will  serve 
further  to  illustrate  some  of  the  traits  possessed  by  Mr.  Sheffield.] 


The  Chicago  6:  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
]\Iemd  June  1878,  for  my  sons,  hereafter. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Henry  Farnam  and  I  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Co.,  then  just  chartered,  to  con- 
duct their  road  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island  on  the  Miss1,* 
about  182  miles,  and  to  equip  it,  for  something  over  four  million 
dollars;  subsequent  contracts,  and  one  for  importing  the  iron 
for  the  Peoria  branch,  swelled  the  amount  to  about  five  millions 
of  dollars;  for  all  of  which  we  were  to  be  paid,  and  were  paid, 
with  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  companies,  at  par!  as  the  work 
progressed. 

It  was  considered  a  bold,  perhaps  dangerous  undertaking, 
and  Mr.  Farnam  entered  upon  it  (his  first  important  business 
campaign)  with  an  energy  and  judgment  seldom  if  ever,  before, 
exhibited  in  the  west. 

I  took  upon  myself  the  entire  charge  and  control  of  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  enterprise,  and,  as  fast  as  occasion  required, 
raised  every  dollar  of  the  money,  (considered  in  those  days  a 
large  sum),  without  asking  a  loan  or  discount,  or  any  favor, 
from  any  Bank  or  Banker,  or  individual:  and,  moreover, 
managed  to  keep  always  a  large  balance  in  my  bankers  hands 
for  fear  that  sickness  or  accident,  or  possibly  death,  might 
happen  to  Mr.  Farnam,  whose  judgment,  constant  presence 
and  supervision  were  so  very  essential  to  the  favorable  result  of 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Farnam  on  his  part,  assumed  the  sole  engineering  and 
responsibility  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  was  furnished 

*  The  ouly  road,  at  that  day,  leading  out  of  Chicago  was  38  miles,  toward 
Galena. 
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by  me  with  the  cash  to  promptly  pay  every  sub-contractor  on 
the  10th  of  every  month;  over  25,000  tons  of  foreign  rails  were 
imported,  five  and  twenty  American  Locomotives  and  a  large 
supply  of  cars  etc.,  etc.,  all  were  paid  for  on  delivery. 

The  road  was  completed  some  12  or  15  months  within  the 
time  stipulated  in  the  contract!  and  in  June  1854,  more  than 
1000  prominent  citizens  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  among 
them  President  Fillmore,  some  of  his  late  cabinet,  and  foreign 
ministers  were  invited,  and  assembled  at  Chicago,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  grand  excursion  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  first 
road  to  connect  the  commerce  of  the  great  Lakes  with  the  great 
Rivers  of  the  country;  and  on  the  first  day -of  July  of  that  year 
the  road  was  formally  delivered  to  the  Co.  in  good  order  and 
fully  equipped,  without  a  dollar  of  floating  debt  against  the 
company,  as  was  so  handsomely  stated  by  its  Treasurer,  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  in  his  first  annual  report;  Mr.  Flagg  was 
afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  able  and  popular  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  !New  York;  In  a  very  short  time  thereafter,  and 
as  soon  as  measurements  and  final  estimates  could  be  made,  Mr. 
Farnara  and  I  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  bridge  over  the 
sub-contractors  without  entailing  Law  Suits,  expenses,  and  dis- 
agreements on  the  company,  which  has  been  so  much  the  fashion 
in  subsequent  similar  enterprises;  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Farnam  and  I  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Miss1,  the  first  ever  built  to  span  the  mighty  river;  I  raised  all 
the  money,  and  Mr.  Farnam  drew  the  plans  and  engineered 
and  constructed  that  splendid  bridge,  and  drove  the  first  Loco- 
motive, the  "La  Claire"  across  it,  the  first  one  that  ever 
crossed  the  Mississippi ! 

In  a  short  time  after  Mr.  F.  had  closed  his  accounts  with  the 
contractors  and  others  in  the  West,  the  accounts  between  him 
and  myself,  running  through  three  years  and  amounting  to 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  were  amicably  adjusted  and 
receipts  passed: — 

In  this  large  undertaking  we  considered  our  risks  about  equal, 
viz:  Mr.  F.  risked  his  health,  his  life,  his  reputation  as  an 
Engineer,  the  loss  of  any  of  which  to  his  family  would  be 
7. 
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irreparable;  and  I  risked  my  fortune,  the  hard  earnings  and 
savings  of  more  than  thirty  years ;  but,  if  lost,  /  was  in  good 
health  and  able  to  commence  the  world  again;  so,  as  at  first 
agreed,  that  if  any  profit  resulted  it  should  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Farnam,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  unanimously  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  road,  which  arduous  position  he  held 
for  several  years,  and  then  declined  a  re-election,  took  his  family 
and  went  abroad  to  rest  from  his  labours  and  recuperate  his 
health  and  energies. 

In  reviewing  our  labours,  we  feel  that  we  have  been  of  some 
service  in  the  world;  we  have  been  of  service  to  New  Haven  in 
that  we  almost  single  handed,  built  them  a  railroad  from  New 
Haven  to  Northampton  (in  which  unfortunately  I  have  a  large 
share  of  my  fortune  at  present  without  dividends;)  we  have 
been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  sound  donations 
we  have  severally  made  to  Yale  College,  and  we  have  been  of 
some  service  to  our  common  country,  as  our  energy  and  success- 
ful completion  of  that  then  great  road  and  bridge,  (the  first 
link  and  "coupling  pin'  of  the  great  chain  of  road  that  now 
spans  the  continent  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific)  stimulated 
and  encouraged  others  to  go  ahead  and  complete  what  we  had 
predicted  and  begun,  viz. :  railroad  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ! 

And  if  in  these  heavy  and  responsible  undertakings  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  aside  a  competency  for  our^  families 
in  our  old  age,  we  can-  look  back  on  our  work  with  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  believing,  nay  knowing,  that  we  have  earned  it 
with  an  honest  heart  and  clean  hands,  and  that  not  a  shadow  of 
a  stain  has  followed  our  labours. 

June  1,  IS 78,  Jos.  E.   Sheffield, 

will  be  85  the  19th  if  I  live. 

Hexey  Farxam,  Esqre, 
My  dear  sir; 

I  have  on  my  writing  table  an  old  Portfolio,  into  the  pocket 
of  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  throwing  odd  scraps  and  memo- 
randa hardly  worth  keeping,  but  sometimes  on  a  rainy  day,  as 
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yesterday,  I  get  it  out,  as  some  old  ladies  do  their  scrap-bag  and 
"old  Clo."  to  "work  over."  In  doing  so  yesterday  I  stumbled 
upon  my  answer  to  an  invitation  from  a  Committee,  asking  us 
to  attend  the  celebration  at  Muscatine,  of  the  opening  of  the 
branch  of  the  M.  &  Mkd;  in  which  I  boldly  predicted  that  a 
road  to  the  Pacific  would  be  built  by  private  enterprises  long 
before  Congress,  then  discussing  the  matter,  could  agree  how  to 
do  it!  This  old  paper  carried  me  back  to  other  days,  and 
reminded  me  that  I  had  nothing  among  my  papers,  except  my 
book  of  accounts  in  dollars  and- cents,  to  remind  my  sons,  or  any 
one  else,  of  our  (at  that  day)  very  important  undertaking;  so 
I  at  once  took  my  pen  and  wrote  down  the  foregoing  brief 
relation  of  them,  which  I  believe  is  in  the  main  correct ;  more 
might  be  said,  but  enough  is  said,  to  remind  them  after  we  have 
passed  away,  of  the  industry,  perseverance  and  self-sacrifice  of 
their  fathers,  and  with  this  intent  I  have  written  it,  and  have 
made  this  copy  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
June  1,  1878.  Jos.  E.  Sheffield. 

II. 

(Letter  to  the  Morning  Journal  and  Courier  of  I^ew  Haven, 
October  28,  IS 61.) 

Let  us  have  a  Proclamation.  The  campaign  which  in  a  few 
days  will  be  opened  by  the  march  of  our  armies,  is  the  most 
important  in  extent  and  momentous  in  its  object  and  con- 
sequences of  any  undertaken  in  modern  times,  if  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  disputed 
territory  or  of  disputed  dynasty  nor  for  the  subjugation  of  one 
class  and  the  emancipation  of  another,  but  for  an  object  far 
more  important  than  any  or  all  of  these, — the  establishment  of 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever/'  and  for  the  restoration 
of  our  country  to  the  proud  position  she  once  occupied  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  the 
march  of  such  an  army  with  such  important  purposes,  should 
be  preceded  by  a  proclamation,  distinctly  setting  forth  that  it 
comes  for  no  other  object  than  to  reinstate  the  loyal  people  in 
their    political,     social     and     religious    rights    in    their    own 
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respective  states,  and  to  all  the  rights  under  the  constitution  of 
our  common  country.  Such  an  army,  with  such  objects,  offi- 
cially proclaimed,  as  soon  as  it  should  reach  Richmond,  would 
draw  to  the  capital  of  Virginia  a  new  Union  Legislature 
which  would  promptly  disavow  and  annul  the  acts  of  the  mis- 
called convention  of  seceders;  and  the  loyal  people  of  the 
Western  districts  would  again  rally  round  the  stars  and  stripes. 
In  like  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes,  should  the 
liberating  army  move  forward  to  Raleigh,  to  Columbia,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Montgomery,  Jackson,  calling  upon  the  loyal  citizens 
of  each  state  to  send  delegates  to  their  respective  Capitals  to  be 
established  and  protected  in  the  political  rights  which  have  been 
usurped  by  mad  and  desperate  politicians.  Let  such  be  the  line 
of  march  and  the  base  line  of  political  influence  and  power.  On 
the  right  hand  the  white  populations  are  numerous  and  generally 
loyal,  and  with  but  few  slaves ;  on  the  left  they  are  small,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  slave  owners.  The  one  is  a  farming, 
laboring  population  and  has  ever  been  loyal ;  the  other  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  planters,  and  has  ever  been  disloyal  and 
ambitious  to  rule  or  ruin.  Sustained  on  the  right  as  our  army 
would  be  by  the  sturdy  Union  men  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
left  by  the  operations  of  our  fleet  along  the  seaports  of  the  slave 
States,  drawing  the  secession  forces  thither  for  defense  from 
without  and  for  protection  from  within,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  of  our  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  during  the 
season,  there  to  be  strengthened  by  a  column  of  our  Western 
forces,  supported  by  a  well-appointed  flotilla,  while  the  whole 
naval  armament  at  sea  may  reach  the  river  below  Xew  Orleans, 
and  by  a  simultaneous  movement  open  to  the  world  the 
immense  commerce  of  that  wonderful  river  and  its  tributaries. 
But  under  any  circumstances,  and  whatever  may  be  the  main 
points  and  objects  of  the  movements  of  this  immense  army  and 
formidable  naval  expedition,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  prevent 
all  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  hereafter,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  a  proclamation  by  the  President  or 
Commanding-General  should  precede  it.  Let  us  then  have  a 
proclamation,  and  a  proclamation  to  which  all  k''the  people  will 
shout,  Amen.77 

One  of  the  People. 
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III. 

(Communication  to  the  Journal  and  Courier  of  New  Haven 
January  24,  1SG3.) 

Pacific  Railroad,  and  Illinois  ship  canal,  the  way  to  build 
them,  Employment  of  the  Negroes. 

Enlist  for  terms  of  5,  8  and  10  years,  an(J  muster  into  service 
50  full  Regiments  (1000  each,  of  able-bodied  emancipated 
negroes  18  to  45,  giving  a  preference  to  those  having  families, 
(perhaps  make  this  a  condition.)  Let  them  be  clothed  and 
subjected  the  same  as  in  the  regular  army,  and  have  modern 
pay  and  subject  to  the  same  discipline.  Let  there  be  an 
Engineer-in-chief  with  rank  and  pay  of  a  Major  General. 
Each  regiment  to  be  in  charge  of  one  competent  Engineer  with 
rank  and  pay  of  a  Colonel, — each  company  of  100  of  each 
regiment  taken  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  assistant  Engi- 
neer with  rank  and  pay  as'  Captain.  ]STo  other  officers  would 
be  necessary. 

The  public  lands  for  a  width  of miles  on  each  side 

of  the  contemplated  road  to  be  immediately  surveyed  and 
divided  into  40,  SO  and  160  acre  lots,  and  each  and  every  of 
said  negro  soldiers  who  may  serve  his  five  years  and  be  honor- 
ably discharged,  shall  receive  with  his  discharge  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  his  40  acre  lot  and  $100  in  cash, — those  who 
serve  eight  years,  SO  acres  and  $100,  those  who  serve  10  years 
160  acres  and  $100.  The  families  of  said  negroes  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  meantime  to  squat,  or  settle  on  any  of  the  public 
lands  within  said  limits. 

These  are  the  outlines,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is,  that 
while  we  are  relieving  the  public  from  the  great  burden  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  we  are  providing 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  future  good  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves. Fifty  thousand  families  may  thus  at  once  be  provided 
for,  for  while  the  family  are  raising  their  own  pigs  and  poultry, 
planting  trees  and  raising  corn  and  cattle  and  thus  supporting 
themselves,  the  head  of  the  family  in  looking  forward  to  the 
termination  of  his  enrollment  and  the  receipt  of  his  land  and 
bounty  money,  is  cheered  on  in  his  labor  by  the  prospect  of 
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future  independence  and  happiness,  and  for  which  he  is  thus 
gradually  prepared. 

Assuming  that  the  central  route  from  Council  Bluffs  is  the 
one  first  to  be  built,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Platte 
River,  some  of  the  finest  country  of  the  west,  will  afford  room 
for  a  hundred  thousand  families  if  as  many  could  be  enlisted ; 
while  a  good  portion  of  the  southern  route,  if  it  should  ever  be 
commenced,  would,  under  similar  inducements,  attract  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  families,  and  so  under  similar 
arrangements  and  inducements  can  the  contemplated  ship  canal 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  be  speedily  built. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  construction  of  great  national  works 
by  the  ancients,  or  only  to  those  of  more  modern  times,  such  as 
the  great  ship  canal  through  Soudan,  and  the  one  now  in 
progress  through  Egypt,  we  shall  find  they  were  constructed  by 
the  nation  by  labour  under  military  discipline.  There  is  no 
hardship  in  this  to  the  negro.  The  inducement  and  incentive 
will  prepare  him  gradually  and  surely  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  independence  and  comfort,  and  if  in  the  Providence  of 
God  these  states  are  to  be  again  united  and  prosperous  and 
powerful,  who  can  doubt  that  the  ship  canals  and  great  Pacific 
road,  yea  many  railroads  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
cities,  are  to  be  built,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  emancipated 
slaves  they  may  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  our  midst  and 
ultimately  diffused  through  the  fertile  region  of  the  West  and 
South,  now  inhabited  by  the  Indian  and  the  Buffalo ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  time  when  these  regions  shall  have  been  peopled 
bv  the  ever  moving  Anglo-Saxon,  we  shall  find  the  negro  so 
mixed  and  amalgamated,  so  improved  by  cultivation,  precept 
and  example,  so  diluted  as  a  people,  that  their  presence  will 
hardly  be  noticed  or  detected  in  the  mighty  nation  which  is  to 
inhabit  those  regions  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

It  appears  to  me  that  not  only  political  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy, but  financial  policy  all  point  to  some  such  plan,  and  I 
make  these  crude  and  imperfect  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  meet  the  eye  of  our  legislators  at  Washington,  and 
attract  the  attention  and  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of 

the  r-egro  everywhere. 

*"•    *  One  of  the  People. 
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IV. 

(From  the  New  Haven  Evenina  Register  of  February  15, 
1865.) 

The  Future  of  the  Negro. 

It  was  a  wise  and  humane  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves,  so  long  and  so  profitably 
enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  should  cease 
in  1808  and',  as  if  directed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
coincident  with  the  termination  of  the  slave  trade,  the  use  and 
application  of  steam  power  on  water  was  made  known,  and  such 
have  been  the  wonderful  improvements  in  steam  navigation  and 
the  construction  of  ocean  steamers,  that  cheap  and  safe  trans- 
portation to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  now  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence. 

From  the  early  importation  and  planting  of  the  wild  untu- 
tored negro  of  Africa  on  this  continent  the  race  has  increased  to 
many  millions  of  civilized,  and  for  the  most  part  Christianized 
people,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  sufficiently  so  to  become 
reliable  and  valuable  seed  to  be  transported  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  Thousands  of  them,  under  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunities and  in  consideration  of  superior  attainments  and 
exemplary  conduct,  have  been  manumitted  by  their  masters, 
and  most  of  them  are  eminently  qualified  for  missionary  work 
in  Africa,  and  all  of  them  by  their  general  knowledge  and 
experience  in  agriculture,  and  partial  instruction  in  many  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  are  well  qualified  to  become  members  and 
many  of  them  leaders  of  small  colony  settlements  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  which  would  soon  extend  themselves  into  the 
interior,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  on  this  continent.  And  it 
lias  ever  seemed  to  me  that  by  causing  all  nations  to  renounce 
the  slave  trade,  by  directing  the  discovery  and  application  of 
steam  power  on  the  ocean,  by  putting  it  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  one  after  another 
gradually  and  peaceably  to  abolish  slavery,  while  the  clergy  of 
the  South  of  all  denominations — and  all  good  people  there, 
themselves  slave-owners,  were  first  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  change, — I  say  it  did  seem  to  me  that  colonization 
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and  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  millions  of  their 
heathen  brethren  in  Africa  was  the  great,  ultimate  design  of 
an  all- wise  Providence  in  planting  the  negro  race  here.  But 
just  as  their  "ends  seemed  to  be  in  the  commencement  of  their 
fulfillment,  the  misguided  religious  zeal  of  the  abolitionists 
inaugurated  a  wild  and  implacable  crusade  against  the  slave 
holders  themselves,  which  has  finally  involved  the  country  in 
a  civil  war, — the  cost  of  which,  in  blood  and  treasure,  would 
have  purchased  and  transported  the  whole  negro  race  to  the 
shores  of  Africa,  there  to  become  instruments,  under  God,  of 
bringing  that  benighted  continent  under  the  influence  of  civil- 
ization and  religious  freedom.  If  such  were  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  we,  short-sighted  mortals,  in  our  overflowing 
love  for  the  negro  and  hatred  of  the  master,  have  made  haste 
to  interfere  with  them,  then  surely  we  should  not  complain  of 
the  severe  and  painful  chastisement  the  nation  is  now  under- 
going; but  set  ourselves  zealously  to  work  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide some  other  way  to  ameliorate  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
war. 

The  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  residing  in  and 
about  the  towns  and  cities  with  whom  the  northern  people  are 
brought  in  contact  in  their  intercourse  with  the  South,  are  not 
a  safe  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  remaining  three  or  four 
millions.  The  house  servants  and  those  brought  up  in  the  cities 
are,  to  some  extent,  cultivated  as  it  were — enlightened  by 
example  and  precept ;  many  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
are  mulattoes,  or  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  have  the  "blood  of 
the  chivalry"  coursing  in  their  veins.  These  are  apt  to  learn, 
quick  to  adopt  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  whites,  will 
fight  well,  aye,  most  of  them,  like  their  chivalrous  progenitors, 
will  fight  like  very  devils,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  rebellion. 
But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  judging  the  masses  by 
these.  The  great  proportion  of  the  three  or  four  millions  of 
plantation  negroes  are  naturally  a  lazy,  happy,  contented 
people — quite  content  with  their  condition,  and  care  nothing  for 
to-morrow  if  they  .have  to-day  their  food  and  clothing.  As  a 
general  thing  they  are  not  quick  to  learn  any  of  the  mechanic 
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arts;  many  of  them  can  hardly  mend  a  trace  chain  or  a  hoe 
handle,  however  well  they  may  know  how  to  use  them ;  and  as 
for  fighting,  "dis  nigger  isn't  gwying  to  hold  up  his  head  for 
white  man  to  shoot  at."  Well  may  the  rebels  hesitate  to  put 
arms  in  their  hands  when  they  know  very  well  they  will  as  soon 
run  one  way  as  another  under  the  least  impulse  of  fear  or  panic. 
ZSTot  so,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  colored  people,  for  the  slightest 
tincture  of  white  blood  seems  to  have  improved  them  and  they 
become  good  servants,  good  artisans,  most  of  them  good  soldiers, 
and  generally  good  citizens,  but  always  restive  under  slavery. 

Now  what  is  to  become  of  those  millions  of  lazy,  ignorant, 
improvident  human  beings  if  suddenly  emancipated !  This  is 
a  question  that  concerns  us  all,  as  well  the  state  authorities  and 
national  councils  as  the  citizen  and  philanthropist.  In  addi- 
tion to  colonization,  gradual  emancipation  under  discipline,  I 
contend,  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  race,  and  instead  of  the  roar 
of  artillery  from  the  capitals  of  such  states  as  have  made  such 
indecent  haste  as  to  ratify  an  important  vote  of  Congress 
reported  only  by  telegraph,  it  would  better  comport  with  the 
importance  of  the  cause  and  the  dignity  of  legislation  to  pause 
and  reflect,  at  least  until  an  official  announcement  has  been 
made.  Better  have  asked  themselves,  if  this  be  all,  has  this 
disturbing  question  of  slavery  been  thus  promptly  disposed  of, 
and  forever,  by  this  vote  of  Congress  the  passage  of  which  we 
are  now  celebrating  with  such  thundering  applause?  Can 
Congress,  then,  by  a  vote,  take  away  the  lands  also  of  the  master 
and  give  them  to  the  emancipated  slaves?  If  not,  then  how 
and  where  is  the  poor  negro  to  raise  his  bread  and  support  his 
family?  These  are  questions  which  should  follow  close  upon 
the  echo  of  their  cannon  and  occupy  the  mind  of  every  legislator 
in  the  land.  If  Congress  had  called  a  convention  to  declare  that 
on  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  IS 76  slavery  shall  cease  in 
the  United  States,  and  made  that  great  prospective  centennial 
jubilee  (which  may  we  all  live  to  witness!)  the  occasion  of 
universal,  national  rejoicing,  then  the  anti-slavery  element  of 
the  South,  (and  there  is  much  of  it,)  and  the  Christian  element 
there,   and  the   Union  element  everywhere,  would  have  been 
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called  up  and  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  and  ten  or  eleven 
rears  of  preparation  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  each 
state,  under  this  new  order  of  things,  should,  in  their  wisdom, 
enact,  and  each  master  would  feel  willing  and  glad  to  adopt, 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigate  the  danger  and  distress  of 
the  sudden  liberty  of  three  or  four  millions  of  people  wholly 
unprepared  for  it,  and  probably  lead  to  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship until  1876  which  would  have  benefited  both  master  and 
slaves,  and  gradually  prepared  both  for  the  great  change  and 
great  national  jubilee. 

Even  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  all  his  power,  dared  not 
and  did  not  emancipate  the  serfs  of  Russia,  until  by  repeated 
conventions  of  the  nobles  in  all  parts  of  {he  empire  year  after 
year,  and  long  and  angry  discussions,  and  correspondence,  a 
plan  of  gradual  emancipation  with  conditions  was  finally 
agreed  upon, — satisfactory  to  the  government,  safe  for  the  Pro- 
prietors and  beneficial  to  the  serfs.  And  if  Congress,  instead  of 
voting  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  had  called 
a,  convention  of  all  the  states,  to  consider  the  best  manner  of 
terminating  slavery  on  the  fourth  of  July  1ST6,  one  hundred 
years  from  the  immortal  declaration  that  all  men  were  born 
free  and  equal,  that  idea  alone  would  have  been  a  powerful 
element  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-slavery  and  Union  men  of  the 
South.  They  then  could  feel  and  say,  "although  Slavery  is 
doomed,  we  still  have  a  voice  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  it,  the 
feelings  and  safety  of  the  white  race  has  been  considered  as  well 
as  the  future  of  the  negro  and  the  country.''  But  if  some  such 
plan  is  not  adopted,  we  may  look  for  such  scenes  of  distress  and 
destitution,  such  crime  and  licentiousness,  for  the  next  forty 
years,  as  have  not  been  witnessed  in  any  country,  not  even  San 
Domingo. 

If  slavery  by  this  simple  vote  of  Congress  be  really 
abolished,  then  surely  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress,  as 
the  real  friend  of  the  negro  everywhere,  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  emancipated  people,  for  a  while  at  least,  for  we 
have  seen  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  how  totally  unwill- 
ing and  unable  thev  are,  in  this  transition  state,  to  take  care  of 
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themselves ;  and  if  this  be  so  with  the  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent of  them, — the  colored  part, — what  is  to  become  of  the 
millions  of  plantation  negroes  abandoned  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  fed  and  clothed  them,  but  who  are  now  compelled  to 
abandon  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rampant  abolitionists ; 
who  stand  ready  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  lands  and  houses  of 
their  former  masters  ?  iSTo.  Employment  under  discipline  is 
what  they  need,  to  prepare  them  for  future  liberty ;  and  if  the 
nation  was  not  already  so  nearly  exhausted  by  this  costly  war 
in  their  behalf,  some  great  system  of  national  works  might  have 
been  inaugurated,  such  as  the  great  ship  canals  spoken  of,  and 
the  several  great  lines  of  railroad  which  are  to  span  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Southern  and  gulf  states  to  the  Pacific,  which 
would  have  given  employment  by  a  system  of  enlistment  for 
the  works  for  five  or  ten  years,  accompanied  by  a  bounty  of  the 
public  land  along  the  lines  of  such  works  when  honorably 
discharged,  with  permission  for  each  married  man  to  squat  his 
family  on  them  in  advance.  In  some  such  way  great  numbers 
of  them  could  be  provided  for.  These  would  lead  the  way, 
others  would  soon  follow;  and  noAV  that  the  race  have  subdued 
the  land  in  the  sickly  portions  of  the  south,  and  made  it 
habitable  for  the  white  man,  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  farther 
south  will  invite  them  onward.  Let  there  be  inducement  and 
national  protection  to  put  the  current  of  migration  moving 
and,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  whose  waters  as  they  flow  eastward 
become  diluted  and  commingled  as  they  disperse,  and  are  finally 
lost  in  the  broad  Atlantic,  so  the  negro  race,  moving  onward 
and  southward,  following  the  rich  valleys  of  our  great  western 
and  southern  rivers,  scattering  and  commin.2;lin<r,  and  diffusing 
and  improving,  and  to  some  extent  being  absorbed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  amalgamation  and  miscenegation  as  they  go,  would 
finally  lose  their  distinctive  character  as  a  race,  and  become 
absorbed  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  population 
which  is  to  spread  over  and  inhabit  the  rich  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  this  great  and  favored 
continent,  the  theater,  perhaps,  on  which  the  great  purposes 
of  creation  are  iinallv  to  be  consummated. 
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V. 

(Autobiographical  notes,  as  to  Mr.  Sheffield's  political  views 
and  party  connections.) 

The  first  vote  I  gave  was  in  !N*ew  Berne,  N".  C.  in  August 
1814,  and  was  cast  for  those  eminent  men,  John  Stanley,  for 
Governor,  and  William.  Gaston,  for  Congress,  "federalists  of 
the  Washington  and  Adams  school,"  in  contra-distinction  to 
Democrats  (then  called  Republicans)  of  the  Jefferson  school. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  England — party  spirit  was  very 
mild.  The  opponent  for  governor  was  Col.  Partner,  late  of 
the  regular  Army,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  resigned 
his  commission,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Burns,  purchased 
and  fitted  out  a  sharp  sailing  privateer!  and  they  soon  captured 
a  valuable  prize,  which  arrived  safe  at  ISTew  Berne,  and  realized 
some  $300,000  to  $400,000!  He  was  a  democrat  of  the 
extreme  wing,  and,  anxious  to  become  known,  he  announced 
himself  a  democratic  candidate  for  governor,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Stanley  the  federal  candidate,  and  expected,  with  the  aid 
of  his  ill-gotten  money,  and  the  effrontery  of  the  officers  and 
creAV  of  his  privateer,  who  stopped  at  no  lengths  of  fraud  and 
personal  bravado  and  violence,  to  secure  his  election.  Tie  was 
defeated ;  was  outrageous,  and  with  his  officers  and  crew,  and 
the  rough  of  his  party,  sought,  in  the  night,  to  pull  down  the 
house  of  his  successful  opponent,  did  assault  his  office  in  the 
same  grounds,  but  learning,  somehow,  that  some  15  or  20 
stout  hearts,  of  which  party  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one,  were  in 
the  house  and  well  armed,  he  called  off  his  mob,  and,  on  a  call 
from  the  authorities  next  day,  had  the  impudence  to  say  that 
he  was  there  to  restrain!  and  prevent  violence.  The  next  day 
I  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law,  Doctor  Webb,  then  in  New  York, 
describing  the  scenes  and  the  result  of  the  exciting  election,  in 
which  I  depicted  the  "old  chief  of  democracy"  heading  his 
mob,  led  by  brawny  sailors  in  blue  jeans  with  bludgeons.  The 
Doctor,  happening  to  be  dining  that  day  with  Doctor  Osborn, 
a  former  resident  of  iSTew  Berne,  in  which  party  were  a  number 
of  Carolinians,  and  amongst  other  political  men  present,  was 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Evening  Post,  at  that  time  a  most  influen- 
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tial  "Federal  Paper;"  all  were  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  election,  then  daily  expected,  when  the  doctor  announced 
the  receipt  of  my  letter  only  an  hour  before,  pulled  it  out  and 
read  it.  They  were  rejoiced  at  the  result,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
insisted  on  publishing  it  and  did  do  so  next  day  in  his  weekly 
paper,  the  Weekly  Herald,  and  subsequently  in  the  Post. 
When  the  papers  reached  New  Berne,  the  Colonel,  "the  old 
chief  of  democracy,''  was  angered,  and  presuming  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  meet  his  ire  and  his  privateersmen,  for  he  him- 
self was  a  coward,  denounced  the  author,  etc.  I  was  not 
suspected,  but  T  heard  the  names  of  others  mentioned,  which  it 
seemed  to  me  unjust  to  have  under  suspicion,  and  I  therefore 
promptly,  in  a  note  to  him,  declared  myself  the  "author ;"  and 
avowed  my  ability  and  readiness  to  prove  "every  word  of  the 
letter,"  and  although  I  met  him  twice  during  the  day,  he  took 
no  occasion  to  molest  me,  no  doubt  believing  that  I  was 
prepared,  as  I  was ;  but  that  night,  near  ten  o'clock  sitting  by 
an  open  window  of  the  hotel  which  opened  upon  a  piazza,  I 
received  through  the  window  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  club, 
which  threw  me  to  the  floor  insensible:  he  then  rushed  in,  the 
door  being  open,  but  seeing  Col.  Washington  (a  planter  and  the 
only  one)  in  the  parlor,  and  several  ladies  rushing  in  from  the 
back  parlor,  he  made  his  escape  across  the  street,  where  some 
half  dozen  of  his  privateer  officers  had  waited  in  the  dark  and 
witnessed  the  attack,  in  the  dark,  of  this  would-be  assassin. 
The  cowardly  rascal  had  skulked  up  in  the  dark,  at  the  dark 
side  where  I  should  not  see  hi  in,  and  leveled  a  blow,  which 
nothing  but  his  agitation  and  misjudgment,  and  the  casing  of 
the  window,  where  it  left  a  deep  indentation,  prevented  from 
being  fatal,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  came  near  being  so: 
as,  from  the  concussion  I  was  confined,  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Boyd,  an  eminent  surgeon,  two  or  three  weeks,  who  had 
expressed  much  anxiety.  As  soon  as  recovered,  indeed  while  in 
"bed,  I  posted  the  Colonel  all  over  the  city  and  district ;  and  I 
fortunately,  a  few  years  since,  found  one  of  the  printed  sheets, 
on  miserable  old  war-paper,  and  it  may  be  found  now  amongst 
my  personal  papers  in  the  old  Pocket  Book.     Fortunately  Col. 
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Washington  could  and  did  identify  the  rascal,  who,  after  the 
blow,  rushed  into  the  room  club  in  hand,  but  on  discovering  a 
witness  as  soon  rushed  out.  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  "assault  with  intent  to  kill/'  was  severely  fined,  etc., 
but  as  Col.  Washington  did  not  see  him  strike  the  blow,  he  was 
not  sent  to  prison,  as  he  deserved.  George  E.  Badger,  after- 
wards governor,  judge,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Prest. 

Harrison,  was  the  district  attorney,   and  Wm.  -,  John 

Stanley  and  Edward  Graham,  assistants.  The  Colonel  sent  to 
Richmond  for  M'ri  Mordecai,  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  to  defend 
him; — the  whole  thing,  from  the  beginning,  had  assumed  a 
'political  character,  and  the  trial  attracted  crowds  of  politicians 
of  both  parties  and  others.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Wm. 
Gaston  made  his  great  and  famous  speech  on  the  "freedom  of 
elections/'  etc.,  which  was  read  everywhere,  and  gave  him 
almost  as  much  notoriety  as  his  great  speech  in  Congress  on  the 
"previous  question,7'  which  introduced  him  to  the  American 
people  as  an  eloquent  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  These 
occurrences  of  over  60  years  ago  (1814)  are  still  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  only  occurring  this  year!      (March  IS  TO) 

In  October  IS  10,  I  removed  to  Mobile,  and  here  I  had  no  time 
or  disposition  to  engage  in  politics;  nor  was  there  soon  any 
occasion ;  it  was  the  "peaceful  reign'7  of  the  Monroe  and 
Adams  administrations,  and  not  until  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  did  we,  merchants,  think  about  politics,  or  care  much 
who  reigned.  But  afterwards,  in  the  exciting  times  of  Nullifi- 
cation (1830-1B35,  I  think),  party  spirit  in  the  South  ran  very 
high.  "Union."  or  "Nullification,"  the  latter  party  being  led 
by  Calhoun,  Piatt,  McDuffie,  etc.,  all  of  the  JefTersonian  and 
Jackson  democratic  stamp;  while  the  "Union  Party,77  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  one,  were  of  the  old  Federal,  and  at 
that  time,  the  real  Webster  and  Clay  ivliig  party.  ~Ko  one  who 
did  not  at  that  time  reside  in  the  South  can  realize  the  intensity 
of  political  feeling  that  existed;  each  party,  in  Mobile  at  least, 
and  generally  in  Alabama,  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  quiet. 
Alabama,  like  other  southern  states,  followed  South  Carolina — 
responded  to  almost  every  sentiment,  and  when  it  became  known 
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that  the  "mdlifiers"  of  South  Carolina  were  determined  to 
try  the  question,  by  importing  into  Charleston  certain  British 
goods,  cotton  bagging  in  particular,  for  the  duties  on  that 
article  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  it  in  .Kentucky,  was  the 
plea  of  Calhoun  in  his  warfare,  especially  on  Mr.  Clay,  and  for 
resisting  the  attempts  of  the  Custom  house  in  Charleston  to 
collect  the  duties,  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  that 
similar  goods,  by  the  same  parties,  would  probably  arrive  in 
Mobile  and  iscw  Orleans  in  October,  and  when  we  (Yankee 
merchants  there)  found  that  the  city  military  company  of 
Mobile,  commanded  by  Capt.  McCoy,  a  red-hot  nullifier,  and 
that  Col.  Bates,  the  sheriff,  was  also  expecting  "hot  work" — 
and  they  in  conjunction  intended  to  resist  the  custom  house  by 
the  said  military  force,  we,  some  70  or  SO  summer  residents, 
privately,  and  as  occasion  served,  secured  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  defend  the  United  States 
authorities  and  the  custom  house,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — 
at  all  hazards.  We  intended  to  show  the  Nullifiers  that  there 
was  a  "Union  party"  that  would  die  for  the  Union.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  bold  stroke  of  policy  of 
Jackson  and  his  cabinet,  which  sent  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Wat- 
kins  Leigh  of  Virginia,  a  southern  man,  on  a  mission  to  the  mad 
and  fiery  spirits  of  South  Carolina,  to  assure  them  of  the 
consequences  if  they  presumed  to  carry  out  their  designs,  sus- 
pended, and  finally  caused  them  to  abandon  their  insane  and 
unconstitutional  project.  Troops,  which  had  been  held  in 
readiness  on  both  sides,  were  not  called  out,  and  the  snap-dragon 
fire-eaters  of  the  South  changed  their  tactics.  The  return  of 
business  in  the  opening  of  the  cotton  campaign  occupied  all  our 
time;  and  the  Nullifiers  of  Mobile  did  not  know,  for  many 
years  afterward,  how  near  they  came  of  being  confronted  by  a 
band  of  determined  Yankees,  determined  to  die  in  defense  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  we 
deserve  any  credit  for  courage,  for,  from  our  personal  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  members  of  the  military  company,  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  Corporal,  we  looked  upon  them  as  ''fuss  and  feathers,*'* 
and  likelv  to  run! 
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In  the  spring  of  1835,  I  removed  from  Mobile  and  took  up 
a  permanent  residence  in  New  Haven.  The  ill  health  of  Mrs. 
Sheffield  in  that  sickly  climate,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  my 
family  (having  then  four  daughters  whom  we  were  unwilling 
to  have  educated  in  a  slave  community,)  and  above  all,  our 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  made  this  course  desirable, — almost 
necessary.  It  is  true  that  during  our  residence  there  we  owned 
our  house  servants,  as  was  common  with  all  who  could  afford  it. 
They  were  a  part  of  our  family,  and  we  felt  almost  as  much 
bound  to  look  after  their  welfare  as  of  any  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  they  expected  and  received  kind  treatment. 
They  were  faithful  and  would  almost  have  died  for  us.  We 
offered  them  their  freedom  if  they  would  come  North  and  live 
with  us  on  wages,  which  they  declined ;  but  they  claimed  that 
we  should  procure  them  kind  owners  who  would  treat  them  well, 
as  we  had  done,  and  take  good  care  of  them  in  their  old  age. 
They  did  not  want  their  freedom.  We  gave  them  the  whole 
summer  to  find  and  select  such,  and  then  disposed  of  them  for 
any  sum  their  new  kind  masters  offered,  and  they  were  con- 
tented and  happy. 

Having  settled  in  Mobile  immediately  after  Alabama  had 
been  acquired  of  the  Indians  by  treaty  in  1815,  I  witnessed  the 
wonderful  tide  of  immigration  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee ;  meu  of  hundreds  of  slaves,  to  open 
the  fertile  cotton  regions.  From  South  Carolina  such  wealthy 
and  well-known  men  as  the  Eogkins,  Hunters,  Jameses, 
Englishes,  Daningtons ;  from  North  Carolina,  such  as  Ex-Gov.- 
Israel  Pickens,  Sam'l.  Pickens,  Col.  Croom,  Gen.  Whitefield, 
Col.  Hatch,  and  hundreds  of  others ;  from  Georgia,  such  men 
as  Judge  Tait,  so  long  senator  from  Georgia  in  the  H.  S.  Senate, 
W.  P.  Molette,  and  other  large  slave-holders,  well  educated  and 
influential  men,  with  all  whom,  and  hundreds  of  other  wealthy 
cotton  planters,  I  early  became  well,  and  with  many  intimately., 
acquainted,  and  at  whose  estates  and  tables  I  had  been  often 
entertained,  and  of  whose  kind  and  patriarcJial  treatment  of 
their  slaves  I  had  ample  observation.  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  planters  of  Alabama,  I  never  heard  but  two  names 
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mentioned  as  "rather  hard  masters/'  and  the  planters  them- 
selves were  as  free  to  converse  on  the  subject, — the  "foul  blot" 
on  our  country,  as  I  have  heard  them  call  it, — as  any  people  in 
the  !North.  Gradual  emancipation,  instead  of  immediate,  and 
transportation,  colonization,  etc.,  seemed  generally  to  be  advo- 
cated and  expected.  They  wished  to  retain  the  labor,  but  in  a 
different  form. 

I  frequently  enforced  my  plea  for  gradual  emancipation,  and 
illustrated  the  effect  of  it,  in  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Tn  Wayne  Co.,  iSTorth  Carolina,  were  two  very  wealthy  Quaker 
merchants,  "Benj.  and  Jos.  Everette."  They  used  to  buy 
goods  in  Xew  Berne,  and  I  often  saw  them  in  a  business  way. 
Xot  long  before  I  left,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  inherited  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  over  100  I  think,  and  Benjamin  immediately 
emancipated  every  one  of  them,  and  "let  them  shift  for  them- 
selves." xVbout  a  year  before  I  left,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  in  like 
manner  inherited  a  still  greater  number.  ^Tow,  ''friend 
Joseph"  was  the  business  man  of  the  firm,  loved  money,  was 
sharp  but  honest  in  trade,  and  the  people  were  curious  to  know 
whether  or  no  his  conscience  would  allow  him  to  hold  on  to  so 
valuable  a  property;  and  I  recollect,  as  if  but  yesterday,  the 
conversation  between  "him  and  W.  V.  Simpson  as  he  was  buying 
goods.  "Well,  friend  Everette,  they  tell  me  that  you,  like 
Benjamin,  are  going  to  give  all  those  negroes  their  freedom. 
How  is  it?"  u^\o,  friend  Samuel,  I  wont  do  that,  but  I  have 
a  better  plan  than  Brother  Benjamin's,  and  if  thee  live?  a  few 
years,  as  I  hope  thee  will,  thee  will  see  for  thyself  how  it  will 
work,  but  I  can't  explain  it  now  for  I  have  not  perfected  it." 
His  "plan,"  which  he  soon  adopted,  was, — all  persons  over 
50  to  be  absolutely  free,  with  conditions  of  protection  and 
support;  all  children  under  ten  years,  absolutely  free.  Those 
of  15  to  20  to  be  free  at  20  to  25,  those  of  20  to  40  to  be  free 
at  30,  and  at  40,  and  at  50 ;  so  that  all  would  be  absolutely  free 
in  10  to  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  instrument.  They  were 
to  have  monthly  wages,  small,  of  course,  which  ]\Ir.  E.  would 
and  did  pay  over  to  the  county  commissioners  in  trust,  with 
which  on  their  becoming  free,  said  commissioners  were  to  buy 
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them  each  a  mule,  a  plough,  a  cow,  etc. ;  Mr.  E.,  himself  a  very 
large  landholder,  set  apart  some  5  to  10  acres  for  each,  on  which, 
in  the  meantime,  each  head  of  family  could  be  erecting  his  log 
cabin,  etc.  These  arrangements  were  not  consummated  until  I 
had  left  Carolina.  In  after  years  I  asked  General  Gaius  Whit- 
field, a  wealthy  slave  holder  of  Alabama,  formerly  of  Wayne 
Co.,  3ST.  C,  how  the  thing  eventuated.  "Well,  Mr.  Sheffield, 
the  Jos.  Everctte  negroes  (gradually  emancipated)  are  as  good 
citizens  as  the  general  run  of  white  people  in  Wayne  Co. ;  but 
the  Benj.  Evereiie  negroes  went  to  the  devil,  every  one  of  them : 
gradual  emancipation  is  the  only  way.'"'  General  Whitfield 
himself  was  a  very  large  slaveholder  in  Alabama;  he  was  a 
man  of  fine  acquirements  and  of  philanthropic  opinions  and 
wishes.  With  hardly  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  knew  or  had 
been  informed,  the  slaves  of  Alabama  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  great  humanity  and  indulgence;  cruelty,  hardwork- 
ing, etc.,  were  hardly  ever  spoken  of,  much  less  known  to  exist. 
What,  then,  was  my  surprise  on  returning  to  the  ^orth  in 
1835  and  traveling  there,  to  find  the  whole  country  agitated, 
and  imbued  with  the  belief  of  unheard  of  cruelty !  Garrison's 
and  other  similar  papers  circulating  all  over  the  country,  full  of 
pictures  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  in  chains,  half  clad  and 
half  starved,  being  driven  in  their  field  labor  by  the  overseer  s 
lash!  These  papers  were  circulated,  or  were  attempted  to  be, 
broadcast  over  the  land  and  at  the  South,  as  if  to  produce  excite- 
ment, and  they  succeeded.     They  were  weekly  papers,  and  it 

i. 

was  known  that  the  mail  which  passed  through  Charleston  on 
Saturdays  contained  them ;  so  one  day  in  August  or  September 
(1835),  the  principal  citizens,  by  agreement,  seized  the  mail 
bags  on  their  way  to  the  Post  Office,  cut  them  open,  assorted, 
and  selected  the  packages  of  incendiary  papers  directed  to  the 
interior  of  the  state,  and  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  held  them  up 
to  the  assembled  and  excited  populace  in  the  public  square,  and 
there  burned  them.  This  outrage  on  the  United  States  mail 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  Xorth — indeed  everywhere: 
abolitionists  were  loud  and  rampant  and  called  upon  the 
government  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  length  of  the  law.     But 
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the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  people,  while  thej  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  the  mails,  felt  still  more 
indignant  at  the  party  which  gave  cause  for  it.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  many  places  and  cities,  disavowing  any  affilia- 
tion or  sympathy  with  abolitionists,  or  connection,  or  sanction 
with  them  or  of  their  measures.  The  meeting  here,  in  New 
Haven,  was  held  in  the  North  Church.  I  was  not  in  town,  and 
don't  remember  who  presided,  but  it  was  very  full,  such  Whigs 
as  Judge  Daggett,  Judge  Baldwin,  Gen.  Kimberly,  President 
Day  of  the  College,  Professor  Silliman  and  others  of  the  College 
on  one  side,  and  such  stem  old  Democrats  as  the  then  Genl. 
Edwards,  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  Wm.  Ellis,  etc.  (all  spoke)  all 
joined  heartily  in  the  resolutions  then  passed,  that  the  people 
of  that  meeting,  and  of  the  city  and  state  generally,  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  wild  abolition  views  and  practices  of  the 
Garrison  party,  but  at  the  same  -time  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  The  newspapers  of  Xew 
Haven  of  the  day  (Aug.  or  Sept.  1835)  will  tell  the  whole- 
story  of  that  meeting.  Simeon  Jocelyn  and  Arthur  Tappan 
resided  here  then. 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  South,  the  Calhoun,  Rhett, 
McDuffie  Party,  gladly  seized  upon  this  excitement  and  made  it 
a  leading  element  in  their  political  ambitious  designs.  They 
spoke  and  wrote  exciting  words  and  newspaper  articles,  well 
calculated  to  intlame  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people;  they 
adroitly  dropped  the  "Nullification"  doctrine  and  warfare, 
and  took  up  the  "slavery  question,"  and  from  that  year  forward, 
until  the  adoption  of  their  fatal  ''Secession  Ordinances,"  their 
cry  was,  "Resist  the  abolition  tendencies,  at  all  hazards."  The 
conservative  "Union  party"  of  the  South,  (old  Whig  party,") 
was  powerless  to  resist  the  popular  cry — "Xever  submit  to  the 
Yankee  abolition  people""  of  the  Xorth;  "while  we  would  have 
yielded  to  any  reasonable  plan — gradual  emancipation — -colo- 
nization if  practicable,  etc.,  etc.,  we  will  not  have  our  property 
taken  away  from  us  without  our  consent ;  we  have  the  same 
right  to  it  as  yon,  of  the  North,  have  to  any  of  your  property." 
Such  were  the  remarks  made  by  even  the  Union  moderate  con- 
servative planters  of  the  South. 
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On  my  return  to  the  South,  in  1836,  if  I  had  been  surprised 
while  in  the  North  at  the  wide-spread  doctrine  of  '''uncondi- 
tional abolition  of  slavery/'  I  was  not  the  less  surprised  at  the 
universal  cry  of  the  South,  of  resistance.  Excellent  men,  old 
union,  conservative  Whigs,  lovers  of  their  whole  country — men 
who  had  heretofore  been  willing  to  discuss  the  "Slavery 
question"  and  suggest  various  plans  for  its  ultimate  cessation, 
now  would  not  listen  to  any  reasoning,  and  nothing  but  "resist- 
ance to  the  bitter  end"  was  their  creed.  They  complained, 
and  very  justly,  of  the  shameful  misrepresentations  in  the 
North.  The  whole  of  the  southern  states  had  been  canvassed  to 
find  a  few  cases,  if  possible,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  publish  them  as  the  general  and 
universal  treatment  of  the  slaves ;  whereas  they  well  knew,  for 
the  Southern  people  traveled  much  in  the  North,  and  many  of 
them  visited  the  great  factories  of  Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
etc.,  from  whence  these  very  bitter,  exciting,  libelous  papers 
were  issued, — they  well  knew,  I  say,  that  there  was  ten  times 
more  of  cruelty  and  suffering  borne  by  the  down -trodden,  half- 
paid,  and  half-starved-  white  people  and  children,'  under  the 
very  eyes  of  these  sanctimonious  writers  who  were  then  scatter- 
ing their  libels  throughout  the  Northern  states.  But  most  of 
all  did  they  feel  outraged  by  the  incendiary  doctrines  and 
advice  through  which  they,  the  abolitionists,  hoped  and 
expected  to  excite  universal  insurrection  of  the  negroes!  And 
they,  the  very  pious  abolitionists,  did  not  care  a  fig  how  many 
thousands  of  innocent  whites  should  be  massacred!  For  this 
the  Southern  people  saw  no  excuse,  and  never  would  forgive; 
not  that  they  feared  any  such  result,  but  they  utterly  abhorred 
the  sentiment,  and  the  people  who  could  advocate  it.  The  idea 
was  dreadful,  and  the  feeling  of  indignation  was  intense,  even 
among  the  peace-loving  ''Union  men''  of  the  previous  years, 
and  they  would  listen  to  no  explanation,  no  excuse,  because.1 
such  papers  were  not  put  down! 

Never  was  there  a  more  unjustifiable  and  outrageous  libel  on 
the  Southern  people,  and  on  the  negroes  themselves,  than  these 
abolition  papers  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  uttered  and  circulated. 
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Subsequent  events  proved  this,  for  while  the  Southern  whites 
were  in  the  field,  fighting,  as  they  were,  to  sustain  their  hold 
upon  slavery,  the  slaves  themselves,  left  alone,  hundreds  of 
them,  on  plantations  where  the  white  families  were  few  and 
unprotected,  not  only  were  faithful,  but  hind  and  devoted  to  the 
comforts  and  safety  of  the  unprotected  ladies  and  children! 
And,  when  in  the  final  emancipation,  and  restoration  of  peace, 
they  were  left  at  liberty,  not  only  did  they  continue  to  be 
peaceful,  faithful  and  hind,  and  devoted  to  their  "fallen  lords," 
but  we  have  not  heard  in  the  wmole  range  of  the  Southern  states, 
amongst  three  or  four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves,  of  a 
single  case  of  murder  or  of  revenge  on  former  masters!  What 
a  commentary  this,  on  the  teachings  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin! 

I  will  here  record,  that,  during  the  war,  where  the  aboli- 
tionists and  the  radicals  were  urging  the  issuing  of  an  "emanci- 
patio n  proclamation,"  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it 
would  cause  an  immediate  servile  insurrection,  (for  he  hoped 
thus),  a  very  pious  and  ardent  radical,  who  was  a  pretty  promi- 
nent gentleman  of  aSg\v  Haven,  when  the  probable  results  (as  he 
believed)  of  the  emancipation  would  be  insurrection  and  thus 
end  the  war,  said  to  me  in  my  office,  under  great  excitement, 
that  he  "didn't  care  a  fig  if,  in  such  event,  the  negroes  cut  the 
throats  of  500  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  if  that  were 
necessary,  to  obtain  the  end!  I  told  him  we  had  better  discon- 
tinue the  discussion. 

.Never  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  South,  either  in  Caro- 
lina or  Alabama,  or  other  States,  or  in  all  my  visits  to  planta- 
tions, etc.,  have  1  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  any  cruelty.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  ever  witnessed,  good  clothing,  good  food, 
very  moderate  labor,  especial  attention  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort, and  universal  peace  and  happiness  of  the  slaves! — proud 
of  their  masters  and  their  families, — willing  to  serve,  and  many, 
to  die,  for  them ! 

Of  course,  then,  although  always  an  outspoken  hater  of 
slavery,  as  such,  I  was  the  defender  of  slave-owners  from  the 
foul  aspersions  of  the  abolitionists,  and  often  predicted  the 
results  which  would  be  precipitated  if  the  people  of  the  Xorth 
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persisted  in  fanning  the  flame;  and  when  the  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Abolition  candidate  was  effected,  (not,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  the  people,  but  by  a  'plurality)  I  was  so 
certain  of  the  consequences,  that  I  sold,  at  great  sacrifice,  my 
remaining  property  in  Mobile*  I  had  always  been  an  ardent 
old  line  Whig  of  the  Clay  and  Webster  School,  but  when  that 
party  began  to  run  after  abolitionists,  and  other  gods,  for  the 
sake  of  votes;  when  in  fact  they  began  to  run  away  from  their 
principles,  I  could  not  follow  them,  and  I  became  one  of  the 
party  of  "conservative  whigs"  who  helped  to  nominate,  and  I 
voted  for,  those  sterling,  well-tried  American  Statesmen, 
Edward  Everett  and  John  Bell,  "Bell  and  Everett!'  and  that 
was  the  last  vote  I  ever  cast,  on  any  occasion. 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  commenced,  and  the  country 
flew  to  arms,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike,  with  an  enthusiasm 
unparalleled,  without  even  the  idea  of  party,  I  wrote  and 
published  in  the  Morning  Courier,  now  the  Journal  and 
Courier,  an  article  headed  "One  Country,  One  Flag,  One 
Destiny/'  and  urged  the  sinking  of  all  party  feelings,  and  the 
prompt  putting  dotvn  of  the  Rebellion  if  it  cost  half  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  nation;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  take  up 
and  settle  the  slavery  question  in  some  way ;  by  gradual  emanci- 
pation and  partial  compensation  by  the  States  themselves,  and 
the  general  government,  by  an  issue  of  State  bonds,  and  Govern- 
ment 5  per  cent,  bonds,  having  fifty  years  to  run;  so  that  by 
such  a  plan,  OAvners  would  be  partially  paid,  slaves  would  be 
more  or  less  prepared  for  their  freedom;  and  that,  under  this 
arrangement,  all  slavery  should  cease  on  the  Jhth  July  1876! 
Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
United  States,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and 
the  slave  states  themselves  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
improved  free  labor.  But  it  was  urged  that  compensation  made 
merchandise  of  human  beings!  Such  a  plan,  consummated  on 
that  great  national  day,  would  have  added  a  brilliant  leaf  to  the 
laurels  which  will  encircle  the  declaration  on  that  great  day, 
that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,' '  and  all  parties.  North 
and  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Christians  and  heretics,  black 
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and  white,  would  have  closed  the  day  of  the  great  centennial 
year  with  the  proud  feeling  of  peace  and  prosperity,  "Liberty 
and  Union  forever/'' 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Lincoln  cabinet  got  well  seated  in 
power,  and  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  shown  their 
ability  and  their  determination  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  than 
the  wily  politicians  of  the  party  set  to  work  to  gain  permanent 
political  power;  and  in  less  than  six  months  began  to  show  their 
power  in  preferences  and  favors,  not  only  in  army  appoint- 
ments, but  in  all  contracts.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
Cameron,  became  so  notoriously  connected  with  large  contracts 
for  army  supplies,  etc.,  at  most  extravagant  prices,  in  which  he 
had  become  silent  partner,  etc.,  that  even  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
compelled  to  notice  it.  But  instead  of  dismissing  him,  and  thus 
showing  the  people  that  honesty  and  fidelity  should  mark  the 
course  of  his  administration,  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
party,  and  not  only  superseded,  instead  of  dismissing  him,  but 
to  please  the  party,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Russia!  From 
that  day  the  door  was  open  for  corruption  and  fraud  in  all  army 
contracts, — the  influence  of  the  government  was  to  be  used  and 
was  used  for  party  advancement,  and  all  who  would  not  sanc- 
tion, hat  in  hand,  every  mad  and  unconstitutional  movement  of 
the  party  that  openly  in  the  Senate  declared  that  "Congress  was 
the  Constitution,'7  were  denounced  as  "rebels" — "favoring  seces- 
sion," etc.,  etc.,  "'guilty  of  treason/'  "deserved  the  halter'  and 
all  that !  The  war  was  prolonged ;  hundreds  of  millions  were 
pocketed  by  party  contractors,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  the  war  was  not  terminated  until  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  debt  had  been  created ! 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  when  I  witnessed  such  a  want  of 
truth  and  fidelity,  such  a  want  of  patriotism  in  the  party,  at  a 
moment  of  distressing  war  of  life  and  death  for  the  Union,  I 
withdrew  from  the  party  (but  joined  no  other)  and  have  never 
given  a  vote,  since  the  one  for  honest  men,  Bell  and  Everett. 

April  187G. 


SAYBROOK  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

By  Eev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

[Read  January  27,  1002.] 


"Saybrook,"    said  the  eccentric  but  observant  Dr.   Peters 
when  lie  wrote  the  History  of  Connecticut  six  score  years  ago, 


"is  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur;  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, resorted  to  with  great  veneration,  as  the  parent  town 
of  the  whole  colony." 

There  are  settlements  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  .River,  which  might  contest  the  right  of 
the  place  for  which  I  venture  to  speak  to-night  to  be  called  "the 
parent  town" ;  but  in  Saybrook  we  still  claim  great  veneration 
as  our  due  and  have  not  lost  all  memory  of  our  ancient  grandeur. 
We  do  not  concede  that  there  was  any  permanent  settlement 
in  the  river  towns  before  the  first  permanent  fort  was  built  at 
the  fiver's  mouth  for  the  defense  of  the  stream  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  residences  of  "men  of  quality*'  and  the  dwellings 
and  farms  of  people  of  the  humbler  sort ;  and  we  recall  the  fact 
that  the  settlers  at  Saybrook  were  ready  to  assert  rights  of 
sovereignty  by  levying  duties  on  goods  which  were  destined  for 
the  colonists  further  up  the  stream.  And  we  remember  that 
with  the  men  who  crossed  the  ocean  to  make  their  home  at  the 
"fair  haven'*  to  the  west  were  some  who  came  to  augment  the 
company  already  at  the  fort,  including  one  who  had  made  an 
earlier  visit  there  three  years  before,  now  bringing  with  him  his 
wife,  the  heroine  of  Saybrook's  early  annals. 

But  we  have  a  legendary  history  which  reaches  further  back. 
Save  for  the  records  of  earlv  combats  with  the  natives  and  for 
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the  traces  which  we  find,  for  the  more  part  beneath  the  sod,  of 
what  they  did  in  war  and  in  peace,  we  know  next  to  nothing 
of  those  who  occupied  the  plain,  the  meadows,  and  the  hills 
before  the  eyes  of  enterprising  Europeans  saw  the  month  of 
the  quiet  river.  One  Obed  has  left  his  name  to  a  rough  stone 
which  is  called  his  altar;  but  he  was  a  "survival"  in  the  days 
of  the  Platform,  and  his  life  was  affected  by  civilization.  Per- 
haps Adrian  Block,  in  his  venturesome  voyage  in  1614  from 
TvTew  Amsterdam  through  Hell  Gate  to  Cape  Cod,  was  the  first 
European  to  spy  out  the  sites  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sound  which  seemed  best  fitted  for  settlement,  and  Saybrook 
Point  or  Lynde's  Point  must  have  been  one  of  the  places  where 
the  Dutch  traders  in  following  years  landed  that  they  might 
carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Indians.  They  claimed  that  in 
1632  they  bought  a  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a 
place  which  the  Indians  called  Pashbeshauke  and  which  they 
themselves  named  Kieveets  Hoek  from  the  birds  (called  by  the 
English  peeweetsj  which  they  saw  flying  about  the  place;  and 
that  in  the  following  year  they  purchased  in  like  manner  the 
Dutch  Point,  where  they  built  their  House  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  little  stream  which  flows  into  the  great  river 
hard  by  the  spot  where  the  English  soon  founded  their  Xew 
Town.  This,  it  would  seem,  they  fortified  without  attempting  to 
establish  a  garrison  at  the  river's  mouth ;  for  we  read  that  when 
in  1633  a  company  from  Plymouth  sailed  up  the  river  to  effect 
a  settlement  at  what  is  now  Windsor — they  proposed  to  make 
it  JSTew  Plymouth — they  encountered  opposition  only  as  they 
passed  by  the  point  six  miles  below  the  place  where  they 
intended  to  land.  The  Dutch  there  used  strong  words,  and  at 
least  threatened  to  fire  off  guns,  which  probably  could  have  done 
no  more  harm  than  the  words  did  ;  and  the  Englishmen  sailed 
by.  There  is  a  story  as  to  the  posting  of  some  sort  of  a  procla- 
mation or  claim  of  sovereignty  at  Ivieveets  Hoek  with  the 
arms  of  the  Dutch  States  General,  and  that  it  was,  with  at  lease 
the  appearance  of  boldness,  taken  down  by  some  one  who 
asserted  prior  rights  for  or  under  the  English  Crown:  but  this 
does   not    appear   to   have   recognition    from   sober    historians. 
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Doubtless  the  Dutch  made  claims  of  discovery  aud  occupancy 
and  pushed  their  trade  wherever  they  could ;  aud  against  them 
the  English  asserted  rights  based  on  patents  and  grants  of  title, 
which  they  presently  defended  either  by  attempting  to  dislodge 
the  Dutch  or  by  warning  them  to  depart  and  then  leaving  them 
alone,  thus  giving  the  first  example  of  that  policy  of  Connecti- 
cut which  has  been  successfully  followed  in  all  periods  of  its 
history.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  that  the  Dutch  ''were 
always  mere  intruders''  and  "had  no  right  to  any  part  of  the 
country."  Certainly  they  neglected  to  prepare  for  a  fortifica- 
tion at  Say  brook  till  after  the  English  had  taken  actual  pos- 
session, had  removed  all  that  might  be  held  to  prove  Dutch 
jurisdiction  (if  any  such  thing  there  was),  and  had — most 
important  of  all — mounted  two  guns,  having  a  caliber  of  about 
three  inches. 

They  who  thus  "providentially"  made  settlement  in  xsTovem- 
ber,  1635,  had  come  from  Boston,  where  they  had  landed  in 
the  preceding  month,  and  had  taken  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  Viscount  Say  and  Seale,  the  Bight  Honorable  Bobert 
Lord  Brooke,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  whom  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  executed  a  sort  of  deed  or  grant  which  they 
were  minded  to  call  a  patent.  Soon  came  John  Winthrop  the 
younger,  and  with  him  the  engineer,  Lion  Gardiner,  who  was 
to  build  extensive  fortifications,  lay  out  a  large  town  or  city. 
and  provide  a  mill.  It  is  he  who,  writing  to  the  governor  in 
the  next  year,  first  uses,  in  any  document  now  extant,  the  name 
"Saybrook/7  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  oldest  town-name 
in  the  State. 

It  was  a  hard  winter,  the  first  which  the  English  spent  in 
the  fort  on  the  bluff.  The  river  had  been  frozen  over  in 
^November  before  the  settlers  reached  its  mouth;  seventy  per- 
sons, in  danger  of  starvation,  came  from  the  settlements  above 
to  look  for  provisions,  and  finally  sailed  for  Boston  in  Decem- 
ber. And  their  vessel,  the  Bebeeea,  has  the  honor  to  be  the 
first  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  she  ran  aground  upon  the  bar, 
heading  a  rather  inglorious  list  of  craft  of  every  size  and  name 
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which  have  had  a  like  experience.  We  are  not  told  that  the 
Dutch  vessels  had  ever  run  aground ;  probably  their  navigators 
were  in  no  hurry,  and  would  not  have  noted  it  if  it  occurred; 
nor  is  it  recorded  that  Mr.  Pynchon's  ships  were  thus  detained 
as  they  were  carrying  his  goods  from  Boston  to  Agawain, 
perhaps  because  they  expected  to  pay  their  toll  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Fen  wick's  protective  tariff.  Thus  the  settlement 
had  a  sad  beginning,  and  there  was  further  disappointment 
when  but  few  more  settlers  came  in  the  spring ;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that 'Lion  Gardiner  despaired  of  seeing  the  walls  of  his 
great  fort  and  the  houses  of  his  great  town  built  and  occupied, 
and  retired  to  the  quiet  position  of  lord  of  the  manor  on  his  Isle 
of  Wight.  But  before  he  left,  Mr.  Fenwick  had  arrived — the 
only  one  of  the  patentees  who  ever  visited  these  shores — and  the 
Pequot  war,  against  which  Gardiner  had  strongly  advised,  had 
been  waged  to  a  cruel  end,  the  troops  tarrying  at  the  fort  for 
several  days,  and  Mr.  Stone,  their  chaplain,  giving  a  night  to 
prayer.  Soon  came  other  colonists,  among  them  Robert  Chap- 
man and  John  Clarke — well-known  names  among  us  to-day — 
and  the  warrior  Captain  John  Mason. 

Thus  the  first  contribution  of  Saybrook  to  the  history  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  the  story  of  fortifica- 
tions and  battle  array.  But  with  it  is  joined,  as  indeed  is  most 
meet,  the  story  of  a  fair  lady.  Lady  Fenwick,  as  we  call  her, 
came  in  July,  1639,  with  her  husband  on  his  second  visit  to 
Saybrook,  as  has  been  already  noted.  Tier  courtesy-title  of 
lady  came,  as  you  know,  from  her  former  husband,  Sir  John 
Boteler,  and  she  should  be  rightly  called  Lady  Alice  Apsley 
Boteler,  wife  of  George  Fenwick,  Esquire.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  sailed  across  the  ocean  with  Henry  Whitfield,  the 
founder  of  Guilford,  bringing  with  them  the  infant  child  of 
John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  Xew  Haven.  They  sailed 
directly  for  Quinnipiack,  and  gave  to  the  beautiful  harbor  at 
its  mouth  the  name  of  the  Fair  Haven ;  then  those  who  were 
to  come  to  Saybrook  fort  or  to  make  the  new  settlement  mid- 
way, proceeded  to  their  destinations,  as  I  suppose,  by  land. 
They  brought  across  the  ocean,  of  course,  their  household  goods: 
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and  Lady  Fenwick  had  also  a  herd — it  must  have  been  a  small 
herd — of  red  Devon  cattle.  She  gave  them,  we  are  told,  to  Mr. 
Whitfield,  perhaps  because  she  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
pasturage  near  to  the  fort  in  which  she  was  to  live ;  and  from 
them  have  come  the  sturdy  breed  of  red  cattle  which  are  still 
so  serviceable  to  the  farmers  of  southern  Connecticut.  About 
this  time  also  there  came  the  first  chaplain  of  the  fort,  Mr.  John 
Higginson,  who  going  to  Guilford  to  act  as  Indian  interpreter 
presently  married  Mr.  Whitfield's  daughter  and  became  his 
assistant  in  the  ministry. 

It  must  be  largely  left  to  imagination  to  fill  out  the  history  of 
Lady  Fenwiek's  six  or  seven  years  in  Saybrook.  A  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  born  to  her  soon  after  her  arrival  here;  and  to 
secure  baptism  for  the  infant,  because  there  was  no  church 
organized  in  the  fort,  and  probably  none  could  be  gathered 
until  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  was  assured,  she  went  to 
Hartford,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  there,  and 
presented  her  little  one  for  the  sacrament.  We  read  of  no  other 
journey;  but  in  the  same  letter  which  tells  of  this  we  are  told 
that  "Master  Fenwick  with  the  Lady  Bolder"  and  one  Master 
Higginson,  their  chaplain,  were  living  in  a  fair  house -and  well 
fortified.  And  we  get  pleasing  glimpses  of  their  life  in  some 
letters  of  Mr.  Fenwick  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts: "We  both  desire  and  delight  much  in  that  primitive 
employment  of  dressing  a  garden ;  and  the  taste  of  good  fruits 
in  these  parts  gives  us  good  encouragement.''  Again  :  "I  have 
received  the  trees  you  sent  me,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  you. 
I  am  pretty  well  stored  with  cherry  and  apple  trees,  and  I  did 
hope  I  had  a  good  nursery  of  apples,  of  the  apples  you  sent 
me  last  year,  but  the  worms  have  in  a  manner  destroyed  them 
as  they  came  up.7'  And  we  learn  from  another  source  that  the 
lady  had  pet  rabbits,  and  a  "shooting  gun,"  '•which,"  says  a 
sober  historian,  ''must  have  been  for  sport,  as  the  Pequot  war 
was  over."  Thus  quietly  she  lived,  not  (we  may  believe )  with- 
out a  longing  now  and  then  for  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Apsleys  in  England,  past  the  time  when  (in  December,  104:1) 
the  autonomy  of  the  settlement,  such  as  it  was,  was  lost  by  -\ 
cession  of  its  jurisdiction  to  Connecticut,  past  the  time  when 
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Master  Higginson  Lad  removed  to  Guilford  and  the  Rev.  - 
Thomas  Peters  had  taken  his  place  as  chaplain,  but  probably 
not  long  enough  to  witness  the  assembly  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
fort  when  the  professors  of  religion  were  "embodyed  into 
Church  Estate."  On  the  4th  of  November,  1645,  her  second 
daughter,  Dorothy,  was  born;  and  soon  after  this,  possibly- 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  certainly  before  the  year 
had  far  advanced,  the  mother  died.  .  Her  husband  soon  went 
to  England  on  public  business,  though  it  is  believed  that  his 
departure  was  hastened  by  his  domestic  affliction;  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  children  were  left  in  the  care  of 
women  who  were  their  father's  kinsfolk,  one  being  his  sister, 
and  one  probably  the  widow  of  his  brother  or  cousin.  The  good 
lady  was  buried  within  the  enclosure  of  the  fort;  this  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  later,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  new  fort  was  built,  not  on  the  bluff  a  little  back  from  the 
water,  but  on  the  river's  edge.  The  grave  was  thus  left  stand- 
ing in  the  open  field,  though,  we  may  hope,  not  without  pro- 
tection. Some  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  tombstone, 
elaborate  in  its  construction  for  those  days,  but  without  inscrip- 
tion, was  put  in  place;  for  it  was  not  till  1079  that  Matthew 
Griswold  of  Lyme  received  for  it  seven  pounds  sterling  from 
Air.  Fenwick's  nephew  by  marriage.  Doubtless  some  of  you 
remember,  as  I  do,  the  earthworks  of  the  old  fort,  as  they  had 
been  restored  from  time  to  time,  and  the  tomb  on  ' 'tomb-hill' ' 
as  it  was  called,  with  stone  posts  and  iron  chains  about  it,  in  a 
strange  and  almost  dignified  loneliness. 

"And  ever  this  wave- washed  shore 

Shall  be  linked  with  her  tomb  and  fame, 
And  blend  with  the  wind  and  the  billowy  roar 
The  music  of  her  name." 

There  her  body  rested  until  the  year  1870,  when  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  public  convenience  led  to  the  razing  of  the  fort — 
the  oldest  earthwork  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
original  limits  of  the  United  States — and  to  the  removal  of  the 
tomb ;  careful  search  was  made  beneath  it,  and  the  skeleton 
which  was  found  was  reverently  re-interred  near  the  entrance 
to  the  old  burying-ground,  and  the  ancient  tombstone  was  again 
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placed  over  it  to  be  its  guard,  let  us  hope,  until  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. 

The  second  fort  had  not  stood  thirty  years  when,  on  a  July 
day  in  1675,  Major  Andros  came  to  demand  its  surrender  to 
himself  as  representative  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  in 
command  of  a  small  fleet,  flying  the  king's  colors.  The  fort 
was  manned  by  Saybrook  men  in  charge  of  Captain  Robert 
Chapman  and  a  company  of  soldiers  from  Hartford  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas  Bull.  It  too  flew  the  king's  colors,  and 
Andros  did  not  dare  to  fire  upon  it.  He  decided  therefore  to 
ask  that  he  might  land,  intending  to  read  the  Duke  of  York's 
patent  and  his  own  commission  from  him.  You  know  the 
story  of  his  interview;  how  Andros  ordered  one  of  his  officers 
to  read,  and  Bull  commanded  him,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to 
forbear  reading;  and  how,  when  the  officer  did  not  at  once 
cease,  Captain  Bull  repeated  his  command  with  such  energy 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey;  whereupon  the  Captain  read 
the  protest  of  the  General  Assembly  against  Andros' s  proceed- 
ings and  offered  him  an  escort  to  the  shore.  "What's  your 
name  ?"  said  Governor  Andros.  He  replied,  "My  name  is 
Bull,  sir."  "Bull,"  said  the  Governor,  "it  is  a  pity  that  your 
horns  are  not  tipped  with  silver."  The  brave  captain  lies 
buried  in  Hartford,  and  it  is  recorded  on  his  tombstone  that 
he  was  in  command  of  the  fort  in  Saybrook  when  its  surrender 
was  demanded  by  Major  Andros. 

We  pass  on  to  the  opening  year  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
and  we  find  Saybrook  selected  as  the  site  for  the  newly-founded 
Collegiate  School  of  the  Colony.  The  trustees — they  called 
them  'undertakers'  then — met  there  on  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1701,  probably  at  the  house  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buckingham,  on  the  middle  street  of  the  north  point,  and  voted 
that  Saybrook  should  be  the  home  of  the  infant  institution. 
Major  John  Clark  is  reckoned  its  first  benefactor,  giving  (as  is 
believed)  a  right  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  been 
bequeathed  him  by  Joshua,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans ;  and 
before  a  year  had  expired,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lynde  offered  for  the 
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use  of  the  school,  so  long  as  it  should  continue  in  Saybrook,  a 
lot  of  land  with  a  house  upon  it;  but  this  property,  though 
doubtless  used  immediately,  was  not  formally  passed  to  the  cor- 
poration for  six  years.  The  site  of  the  building  is  sufficiently 
well  known ;  it  stood  near  the  road  about  midway  in  the  recent 
addition  to  the  old  burying-ground ;  and  there  we  have  placed, 
in  the  bi-centenary  year  of  the  school  which  soon  was  called 
a  college  and  now  bears  the  name  of  university,  a  boulder  with 
a  tablet  appropriately  inscribed.  Fifteen  commencements 
were  held  in  Saybrook,  from  1702  to  1716  inclusive;  the  first, 
we  are  told,  was  held  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  house,  and  the  others 
must  have  been  held  either  there  or  in  the  meeting-house. 
Fifty-five  young  men  took  their  bachelor's  degrees  there  (or 
fifty-six  if  we  include  Mr.  Chauncey  of  17,02)  ;  of  these,  nine 
were  sons  of  residents  of  Saybrook,  and  one  was  a  grandson; 
one  became  pastor  of  the  church,  and  five  others  became  tutors 
in  the  college,  before  the  year  of  its  removal ;  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  graduates  were  Saybrook  boys,  and  more 
than  a  quarter  of  them  had  Saybrook  at  some  time  for  their 
residence. 

If  the  romance  of  Saybrook  passed  away  with  the  burial  of 
Lady  Fenwick,  her  hope  of  becoming  a  great  seat  of  learning 
ceased  when  the  Collegiate  School  was  removed  to  Kew  Haven ; 
though  we  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  hope  that  the  forcible 
detention  of  a  part  of  the  library  witnessed  to  a  desire  to  keep 
at  least  some  of  the  concomitants  of  sound  learning.  Probably 
our  ancestors  had  not  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  need  of 
what  President  Stiles  called  a  "Domicilium  or  Coenibium 
Aca<Jemicum,;  which  might  be  more  easily  secured  ill  a  larger 
place,  and  were  not  aware  of  all  that  a  college  required  in  order 
to  have,  as  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  phrased  it,  "a  collegious  way  of 
living."  But  at  least  we  may  claim  that  Saybrook  bore  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  early  history  of  our  great  institution 
of  learning,  which  has  now  entered  upon  the  third  century  of  its 
career  of  lienor  and  usefulness. 

We  are  approaching  the  bicentennial  of  another  event  which 
has  contributed  to  the  world-wide  reputaton  of  the  ancient 
town  of  which  I  am  speaking.     While  the  Collegiate  School 
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was  still  in  Saybrook,  a  Synod  or  Council — though  I  think  that 
it  was  not  formally  called  by  either  name — was  convened  there 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  to  prepare  methods  and 
rules  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  union  and  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  synod  was  held 
in  1708 ;  and  it  assembled,  we  may  presume,  in  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's house,   where  so  much  else  of  general  importance   had 


taken   place,   and   was   in   part   under   his   moderatorship.      It 


framed  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  was  not  a  creed  or  con- 
fession of  faith,  but  a  plan  of  organization  intended  to  combine 
the  Congregationalism  of  the  major  part  of  the  people  of  the 
colony  with  the  Presbyterianism  to  which  some  were  inclined. 
Approved  and  enforced  by  the  civil  authority,  the  Platform, 
although  not  accepted  by  some  of  the  strongest  churches,  notably 
the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  and  the  Church  in  Xorwich, 
gave  a  special  stamp  of  soundness  and  conservatism  to  the 
religion  of  Connecticut,  and  profoundly  influenced  its  history. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  life  of  Lady  Fenwick  as  illuminating 
our  history  with  a  bright  light  of  romance,  and  find  in  the 
establishment  of  the  College  a  proof  that  our  forefathers  set  a 
right  value  on  sound  learning  and  desired  to  extend  its  blessings 
to  all  who  could  profit  by  them,  we  may  also  see  how  from  the 
home  of  that  gracious  lady  and  the  first  seat  of  that  school  of 
learning  there  went  forth  an  influence  to  strengthen  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  the  day,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the 
cause  of  religion  would  thus  be  strengthened  in  the  community. 
The  three  facts  and  events  tell  something  of  the  power  for  good 
which  was  shown  over  and  over  again  in  our  early  history,  and 
which  went  forth  to  guide  the  life  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
nation.  There  were  many  places  indeed  where  the  influence 
of  home-life,  of  education,  and  of  religion  was  exerted  and  made 
itself  felt ;  but  we  of  Saybrook  find  a  laudable  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  conspicuous  among  the  many  examples  that  may  be 
found  are  those  which  belong  to  our  ancient  town.  And 
from  this  and  other  like  communities  may  still  proceed  some 
influence  which  shall  strengthen  the  homes,  the  colleges,  the 
churches  of  Connecticut,  as  in  the  days  that  are  past,  for  the 
service  of  God  and  man. 
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We  are  met  to  commemorate  the  establishment  in  Saybrook, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1701,  of  the  Collegiate  School  of 
Connecticut,  which  the  intervening  centuries  have  transformed 
into  Yale  University.  And  if  the  change  is  great  in  the  Uni- 
versity, how  greatly  also  is  Saybrook  changed  with  these  two 
hundred  years !  The  statement  is  commonplace,  but  I  empha- 
size it,  since  it  happened  that  the  summons  to  this  commemora- 
tion found  me  in  one  of  those  charming  cathedral  cities  of 
Southern  England,  in  the  precincts  of  which  "  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past/'  while  the  lapse  of  these 
latest  centuries  has  left  hardly  a  perceptible  trace. 

"With  us  how  far  different !  and  as  we  pause  to  recall  a  passage 
in  the  older  history  of  Saybrook,  we  have  almost  no  help  from 
existing  monuments  or  local  traditions  in  reconstructing  the 
picture  of  those  years.  It  is  beyond  my  powers  to  describe  the 
Saybrook  of  1701  or  to  repeople  the  streets  of  the  Point  with 
the  life  which  centered  there  in  that  generation.  I  can  only 
rehearse  a  twice-told  tale  of  the  events  which  brought  the  College 
to  Saybrook,  and  the  vicissitudes  which  marked  its  passage  to  a 
more  permanent  home. 

The  beginnings  of  Xew  England  included  also  the  beginnings 
of  the  higher  education:  and  Connecticut  has  the  credit  of 
furnishing  nearly  sixty  names  to  the  list  of  students  in  Harvard 
College  before  1701.  But  the  long  and  hard  journey  to  Cam- 
bridge, the  expensiveness  of  the  course  and  the  need  of  economy, 
the  demands  of  local  pride,  and  the  influence — conscious  or 
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unconscious — of  a  plan  for  a  College  in  Xew  Haven  urged  sixty 
years  before  by  the  leader  of  that  settlement, — these  with  other 
like  reasons  prevailed  at  length  to  bring  about  in  1701  a  com- 
bined movement  on  the  part  of  a<few  influential  men  in  the 
Colony,  which  resulted  towards  the  end  of  that  summer  in  the 
informal  organization  of  a  Board  of  clerical  Trustees,  who 
agreed  at  Branford,  as  the  tradition  runs,  "to  give  books  for  the 
founding  of  a  College." 

At  that  moment  the  political  sky  was  stormy.  Enemies  were 
active  at  the  English  court  against  the  colonial  governments, 
and  the  last  advices  from  London  had  been  that  the  Connecti- 
cut charter  was  in  immediate  danger  of  forfeiture  by  Parlia- 
ment. AVith  this  prospect  it  was  a  bold  act  for  the  General 
Assembly,  with  their  own  chartered  authority  imperilled,  to 
stretch  their  power,  as  they  did,  by  granting  to  these  founders, 
with  their  nucleus  of  books,  a  charter  for  a  new  institution,  the 
real  design  of  which  they  endeavored  to  disguise  under  the  title 
of  a    "'Collegiate  School." 

This  charter  left  to  the  Trustees  full  power  to  direct  and 
manage  the  School  which  they  had  founded ;  and  it  behoves  us 
to  ask  who  were  likely  to  be  the  leading  spirits  among  them. 

The  eldest  of  the  group  was  James  ISToyes,  of  Stonington, 
in  his  62d  year,  and  the  youngest  Joseph  Webb,  of  Fairfield, 
who  was  only  35.  To  Mr.  Xoyes  special  deference  was  given  by 
reason  of  his  age ;  but  the  men  of  most  influence  in  these  forma- 
tive years  were  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Killinffworth,  now  Clinton, 

t/  .70/ 

James  Pierpont,  of  2\~ew  Haven,  and  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Mil- 
ford  ;  and  of  these  Pierpont  was  beyond  a  question  foremost. 
He  was  now  in  his  42d  year,  of  gentle  birth  and  eminent  intel- 
lectual gifts,  while  his  portrait — the  only  one  that  remains  of 
any  of  the  group — shows  a  strikingly  refined  and  spiritual 
presence. 

The  history  of  Yale  College,  like  that  of  many  another 
society,  has  been  largely  a  personal  one,  dominated  that  is  to 
say  by  a  succession  of  individuals  in  the  governing  body,  who 
have  determined  by  the  strength  of  their  character  the  channels 
into  which  the  life  of  the  College  has  been  directed.     And  the 
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first  in  this  line  of  controlling  forces  was  James  Pierpont,  from 
1701  to  his  death  in  1714.  After  him  no  one  at  once  succeeded 
to  his  full  influence;  but  if  I'  read  aright  the  records  of  the 
next  quarter-century,  during  most  of  that  time  the  leading 
figure  among  the  Trustees  was  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of 
Stamford.  After  his  death,  the  College  came  in  1730  under  the 
strong  sway  of  Rector  Clap,  who  recast  it  in  a  material  sen?e — 
like  the  great  Roman  Emperor,  he  found  it  of  wood  and  left  it 
of  brick — and  who  as  the  chief  among  many  great  services 
created  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  and  thus  opened  the  way 
for  the  legitimate  primacy  of  Stiles  and  D wight  and  their 
successors. 

We  see,  then,  in  October,  1701,  the  future  of  the  Collegiate 
School  committed  to  a  Board  of  ten  Connecticut  pastors  averag- 
ing in  age  a  little  under  fifty  years,  among  whom  the  next  to 
the  youngest,  James  Pierpont,  had  been  hitherto  the  prime 
mover.  Seven  of  them  resided  along  the  coast,  from  Fairfield 
to  Stonington,  and  three  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  at 
Middletown,  Hartford,  and  Windsor, — though  Samuel  Mather, 
the  Windsor  minister,  was  at  no  time  an  active  member  of  the 
Board. 

In  the  three  or  four  weeks  wdiich  elapsed  between  the  grant 
of  the  charter  and  the  first  Trustee  meeting,  the  question  of  a 
site  for  the  School  was  of  chief  interest.  The  location  of  the 
more  active  Trustees  would  obviously  lead  them  to  favor  a  place 
on  the  coast,  and  if  that  place  were  also  easy  of  access  from  the 
river,  a  workable  compromise  might  be  reached.  The  only  bit 
of  remaining  evidence  of  these  discussions  is  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Trustees  which  argues  for  Xew  Haven. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  likely  to  come  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  Colony  might  have  been  deduced 
from  the  actual  numbers  of  Harvard  graduates  from  these  sec- 
tions down  to  1701:  in  fact,  over  one-half  of  these  had  coma 
from  Xew  Haven  and  Fairfield  Counties,  and  only  one-third 
from  Hartford  County.  With  this  showing,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Hartford,  though  the  richest  and  most  ancient 
settlement,  could  secure,  the  honor  of  receiving  the  College;   but 
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Saybrook  recommended  herself,  alike  with  regard  to  the  old 
local  jealousies  between  the  Connecticut  and  Xew  Haven  Colo- 
nies and  the  probable  lines  of  future  development.  Additional 
prominence  came  from  her  central  position  as  a  post-town  on 
all  three  of  the  routes  between  Hew  York  and  Boston,  and  from 
her  historic  fort,  kept  in  constant  efficiency  for  defence. 

One  weighty  adviser  in  the  early  conferences  respecting  the 
College  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bucking- 
ham, now  about  55  years  of  age,  who  had  been  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  the  ordained  minister  of  Saybrook.  Beared  in  Mil- 
ford  in  the  old  Xew  Haven  Colony,  but  early  left  an  orphan, 
he  had  failed  to  get  to  College,  and  entered  promptly  on  pas- 
toral work.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  with  Bierpont  and  Bierson  and  Andrew 
and  Xoyes  and  Israel  Chauncy,  who  had  promoted  the  College 
scheme  and  were  now  the  most  active  of  the  Trustees.  And  so 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  first  meeting  under  the  charter  was 
appointed  at  his  house  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Xovember,  1701. 

What  was  done  at  that  four-days'  meeting  is  perhaps  best  told 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, Bitz-Jolin  Winthrop,  son  of  the  founder  of  Saybrook,  as 
follows : — ■ 

Saybrook,  15.10br.  [—  Dec],  1701. 

HONORABLE    SlR  : 

Considering  the  countenance  it  hath  pleased  your  honor  to  afford  unto 
the  designs  of  founding  a  Collegiate  Schoole  within  this  Government,  I 
have  thought  it  no  lesse  than  my  duty  to  infornie  your  honor,  what  pro- 
ceedings have  been  made  in  that  affaire  since  the  Court. 

Seven  of  the  Trustees  mentioned  by  the  honorable  assembly  had  a  meeting 
at  this  towne  12.  Xobr.  last  and  a  very  comfortable,  unanimous  meeting 
was  had,  very  well  agreeing  upon  the  person,  who  under  the  name  of 
Rector  might  preside  in  and  take  the  charge  of  sd.  school  (viz.)  the  Rev"lJ. 
Mr.  Pierson.  Wee  also  had  no  great  ditiieultie  about  the  place  (viz.) 
Say-Brock  (in  case  no  considerations  come  in  to  alter  our  thoughts),  that 
appearing  to  be  the  place  for  the  best  accommodation  of  the  Colonic  in 
general!,  and  adjacent  places:  whereupon  \Ir.  Nathaniel  Lynde  by  sub- 
scription engaged  a  legall  deed  of  his  house  in  the  Town  plot  with  eight 
or  ten  acres  of  land  adjacent,  and  three  or  four  other  persons  subscribed 
to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  in  money,  provided  the  sd.  Schoole  bee  at 
Say-Brook. 

A  letter  from  the  Trustees  was  left  with  mee  to  the  people  at  Killing- 
worth,  and  I  have  been  .there  and  offered  it  to  them.  I  the  last  weeke 
received  their  answer,  the  summe  of  which  is  that  they  do  not  see  it  their 
duty  to  consent  unto  the  parting  with  Mr.  Pierson.  I  doubt  if  they  should 
persist  in  that  answer  it  might  bee  an  occasion  to  \vorke  some  hindrance 
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to  and  possibly  some  confusion  about  that  so  good  and  greate  a  \vorke: 
yet  our  God  whom  we  desire  to  serve  is  able  to  make  darkness  to  bee  light 
before  us  and  unto  him  wee  desire  to  locke. 

The  reference  to  the  Governor's  interest  in  the  enterprise  is  con- 
firmed by  another  letter  of  Mr.  Buckingham's,  written  ten  weeks 
later  to  the  Governor's  pastor,  Gordon  Saltonstall,  on  hearing 
'of  Governor  Winthrop's  dangerous  illness,  as  follows: — 

"In  a  letter  from  the  westward  [was  it  from  Mr.  Pierpont?],  I  find  these 
sayings  which  I  thinke  best  to  transcribe  to  yor.selfe  verbatim. 

"After  hearty  Condolence  to  ye.  Governors  sorrows,  and  prayers  yf. 
he  may  bee  spared  in  ys.  or.  criticall  hour;  however  yt.  he  and 
wee  may  be  prepared  for  the  divine  good  pleasure.  These  may  serve  to 
suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  jogge  Mr.  Noyes  and  Saltonstall 
to  propose  to  the  Governo1'.  that  hee  would  testifie  his  regard  to  the  Col- 
legiate Schoole.  Hee  has  under  God  given  it  breath,  and  a  tender  begin- 
ning, his  benevolence  would  doubtlesse  norishe  it  to  farther  strength,  bee 
an  honorable  good  worke,  and  doubtlesse  acceptable  unto  God.  Its  pity 
hee  should  forget  it,  or  it  loose  his  kindnesse,  for  want  of  a  word." 

The  seed  thus  sown  produced  its  fruit,  in  Winthrop's  will, 
dated  seventeen  days  later,  which  bequeathed  £100  to  the 
Collegiate  School,  "provided  the  sd  School  be  setled  and  upheld 
and  while  it  shall  be  so  upheld,  in  the  town  of  Saybrook."  But 
the  testator  recovered  from  this  illness,  and  not  clving  until 
1707,  by  that  time  a  distrust  of  the  School's  continuance  in 
Saybrook  seems  to  have  operated  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the 
bequest. . 

To  return  to  the  meeting  of  November,  1701.  The  matters 
of  most  interest  are,  the  selection  of  a  Itector,  the  location  of  the 
School  at  Saybrook,  and  the  timely  gift  for  its  use  of  a  house,  so 
long  as  the  School  should  remain  there.  The  exact  language  of 
the  vote  for  location  was  : — "Upon  mature  consideration,  that  so 
all  parts  of  Connecticut  and  neighbours  adjacent  may  be  best 
accommodated,  we  agree  &  conclude  y1  unless  further  consider- 
ations than  those  now  before  us  do  offer  themselves,  we  purpose 
to  erect  and  form  a  Collegiate  School  in  the  Town  of  Saybrook." 

The  reference  to  neighbours  who  may  be  accommodated,  con- 
cerned mainly,  I  suppose.  Long  Island  and  the  Massachusetts 
towns  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  though  possibly  Rhode  Island 
may  also  have  been  thought  of. 

The  house,  in  Saybrook  which  was  offered  to  the  Trustees  was 
on  the  spot  on  Saybrook  Point  now  marked  by  a  granite  boulder 
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for  lasting  remembrance ;  and  the  donor,  Mr.  ^Nathaniel  Lynde, 
was  a  wealthy  and  liberal  resident,  who  was  also  at  this  meeting 
elected  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  School,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  actually  entered  on  that  service. 

The  Rector  put  in  charge  of  the  expected  students  was  the 
minister  of  Killingworth,  the  next  town  to  the  west.  It  is 
known  that  this  choice  of  Mr.  Pierson  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  from  the  first,  and  this  was  another  argument  for  decid- 
ing on  Saybrook — the  only  site  in  view  which  could  have 
ensured  the  retention  of  the  rectorship  by  the  one  man  who  was 
wanted  for  the  post. 

We  have,  then,  the  Collegiate  School  erected  in  Saybrook  in 
November,  1701 ;  but  before  pursuing  the  story  of  its  fortunes, 
let  us  ask  what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  in  which  the  new-born 
College  found  a  place. 

The  charter  of  organization  was  granted  by  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  Connecticut — His 
Majesty  being  King  William  the  Third,  now  in  the  closing 
months  of  his  reign.  To  realize  the  distance  of  that  time  from 
ours,  one  need  only  glance  at  the  sole  English  newspaper  which 
was  issued  during  that  meeting  at  Saybrook,  the  semi-weekly 
London  Gazelle.  America  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  num- 
ber for  Xovember  13,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
Proclamation  dissolving  one  Parliament  and  calling  another 
and  the  stream  of  loyal  addresses  on  occasion  of  the  French 
King's  ungracious  backing  of  the  Pretender's  title  to  the  claims 
of  James  II,  who  had  just  died  in  exile. 

In  English  arms  and  statesmanship  it  was  the  age  of  the 
great  Dnke  of  Marlborough ;  in  letters,  the  age  of  Defoe  and 
Swift,  of  Steele  and  Addison,  of  Bentley  and  Evelyn,  of  Con- 
greve  and  Cibber;  in  science,  of  Xewton;  in  philosophy,  of 
Locke;  in  religion,  of  Burnet  and  South;  but  these  great  names 
were  practically  as  far  away  from  the  life  and  experience  of 
the  Connecticut  Colony  in  her  scattered  and  obscure  villages, 
as  they  are  from  the  life  and  experience  of  today.  Though 
the  colonial  government  was  in  theory  dependent  on  the  English 
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crown,  in  fact  the  people  enjoyed  high  privileges,  notably  that 
of  electing  their  own  Governor  and  inferior  officers;  but  these 
blessings  were  held  with  constant  risk  of  loss,  more  by  reason 
of  rash  legislation  in  the  sister  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
than  from  Connecticut's  own  imprudence.  Happily  the  present 
danger  was  averted,  and  the  undisturbed  confidence  of  the 
community  justified  by  the  event. 

Of  the  details  of  life  and  activity  in  Saybrook,  I  have  no 
right  to  speak :  it  is  enough  that  the  same  simple  surroundings, 
there  as  elsewhere  in  the  Colony,  developed  a  sturdy,  self-reliant 
stock,  not  easily  overawed  by  dignities. 

The  erection  of  the  College  at  Saybrook  was  as  yet,  however, 
merely  nominal.  The  Trustees  held  their  second  meeting  at 
'New  Haven  in.  April,  1702,  when  Mr.  Pierson,  who  had  already 
one  or  two  students,  announced  his  readiness  to  accept  the  rector- 
ship, but  declined  to  promise  a  removal  to  Saybrook.  It  was 
voted  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  School  should  not  be  per- 
manently settled  further  eastwards  than  Saybrook  nor  further 
westwards  than  ]N"ew  Haven ;  and  a  commentary  on  this  vote  is 
found  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to  Major 
James  Fitch,  of  Plainlield,  who  had  offered  to  the  Trustees  a 
tract  of  land  described  in  the  accompanying  deed  as  a  gift  to 
"the  Collegiate  School  in  Saybrook."  His  interest  in  the 
School  was  increased  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a 
Saybrook  boy,  the  child  of  the  first  Saybrook  minister ;  but  Mr. 
Buckingham  wishes  to  request  that  the  deed  may  run  instead 
"to  the  Collegiate  School  in  Connecticut/'  adding,  "A  strong 
designe  hath  risen  up  to  carry  it  farther  westward :  it  is  not  yet 
fixed:  whether  the  continuing  it  in  an  hovering  posture  be  to 
advantage,  time  will  discover." 

Five  months  later,  on  September  16,  1702,  at  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's house,  which  faced  the  College  house,  the  Green  lying 
between  them,  the  first  Commencement  was  celebrated  privately, 
when  one  candidate,  who  had  finished  his  studies  with  the  Pec- 
tor,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  four 
Harvard  Bachelors  were  also  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Master. 
In  contrast  with  modern  standards  the  bill  of  £3.  4,  which  the 
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Treasurer  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  occasion,  seems  modest 
enough. 

The  second  College  year  began  with  this  date,  and  during  its* 
course  some  eight  students  were  under  the  care  of  the  Rector, 
aided  by  a  Tutor, — the  Senior  Class  of  one  being  John  Hart,  of 
Earmington,  afterwards  pastor  in  East  Guilford,  and  the  father 
of  a  more  distinguished  Saybrook  pastor,  whose  descendants  are 
with  us  to  this  day. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  the  School  continued  on  the 
same  plan, — the  students  being  taught  in  Killingworth,  and 
Commencements  held  at  the  meeting  house  on  Saybrook  Point. 
Very  likely  the  Trustees  could  not  afford  to  pay  what  was  needed 
to  compensate  Killingworth  for  the  loss  of  a  pastor,  and  so  they 
allowed  the  existing  arrangement  to  go  on ;  but  it  pleased  no  one, 
least  of  all  the  Hectors  parishioners,  who  were  just  threatening 
final  measures  to  rid  their  village  of  the  School,  when  the  Hector 
died  suddenly,  in  March,  1707. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  pro-temjiore  Rector  was  named — the 
Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford — and  the  Senior  Class  of  that 
year  migrated  to  his  house,  while  the  rest  of  the  scholars  settled 
in  Saybrook  under  a  Tutor. 

Soon  after  that  the  whole  School  was  brought  together  in  Say- 
brook and  a  second  Tutor  employed,  while  Mr.  Andrew  served 
thenceforth  merely  as  a  referee  in  difficult  cases  and  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  Commencements.  And  in  recognition  of  this  step, 
which  marks  the  full  establishment  of  the  School  in  Saybrook, 
Mr.  Lynde  at  length,  in  170S,  executed  the  deed  of  the  house 
which  he  had  offered  seven  years  before  to  the  Trustees,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  took  formal  possession  of  the  premises. 

Henceforth  the  students  increased  in  number — up  to  or  just 
over  twenty-five, — and  the  graduating  class  twice  swelled  to  a 
total  of  nine,  the  average  being  less  than  half  that  figure,  and  the 
age  of  graduation  just  beyond  nineteen  years. 

Of  the  sixty  young  men  who  received  degrees  at  Saybrook, 
nearly  one-half  filled  Connecticut  pastorates.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  group  in  their  after  careers  were  Jared  Eliot,  Rector  Pier- 
son's  successor  in  the  Killingworth  pulpit,  unrivaled  amongst 
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his  generation  as  an  investigator  in  physical  science,  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  first  President  of  Princeton  College,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  President  of  Columbia  College  and  the  father  of 
Connecticut  episcopacy. 

If  we  ask  what  the  classes  at  Saybrook  studied,  a  general 
answer  only  can  be  furnished.  On  admission  they  were  exam- 
ined in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  in  the  translation  of  easy 
passages  in  both  tongues,  and  in  Latin  Composition.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  course  were  given  mainly  to  the  three  learned 
languages,  the  Scriptures  being  the  text-book  for  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  a  stiff  course  in  Logic  being  added  in  Sophomore 
year,  which  was  taught  either  by  oral  dictation  or  by  a  Latin 
text-book.  The  third  or  Junior  year  was  devoted  mainly  to 
Physics,  which  was  studied  from  a  manuscript  Latin  treatise  by 
Pector  Pierson ;  while  the  Seniors  were  engrossed  with  Meta- 
physics  and  Mathematics.  Besides  these  subjects,  Phetoric  and 
Theology  were  assigned  to  fixed  hours  weekly  through  the  whole 
four  years. 

Proficiency  in  colloquial  Latin  was  thought  to  be  secured  by 
requiring  all  the  undergraduates  to  use  that  tongue  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another,  outside  the  classrooms. 

The  day  began  with  public  prayers  at  six  o'clock — or  at  sun- 
rise when  that  was  after  six, — and  the  rest  of  the  forenoon, 
except  the  half-hour  for  breakfast,  was  given  to  study  and  recita- 
tions. After  the  noon  dinner  came  an  hour  and  a  half  for  recre- 
ation. The  day's  work  ended  at  evening  prayers,  except  for  any 
who  chose  to  study  between  nine  o'clock,  when  all  must  be  in 
in  their  own  rooms,  and  eleven,  when  lights  must  be  out. 

Regularity  in  College  duties  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
outside  community  were  secured  by  a  system  of  penalties,  in 
which  pecuniary  fines  held  a  large  place.  And  there  were  some 
compensating .  privileges,  as  in  1703,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tedious  French  and  Indian  war,  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  special  Act  exempting  students  from  military  service. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  life  of  the  School  at  Saybrook, 
important  changes  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  By  1714 
one-half  the  original  body,  including  such  conspicuous  members 
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as  Chauncy,  Buckingham,  Pierson,  and  Pierpont,  had  died ;  and 
their  places  had  been  filled  with  successors  whose  choice  was 
natural  from  their  prominence  in  the  Colony,  but  whose  local 
affiliations  strengthened  on  the  whole  the  dormant  claims  of  Xew 
Haven  to  the  final  possession  of  the  School. 

In  1714  one  notable  event  happened:  the  Trustees  received 
from  England  over  'TOO  volumes  at  once,  to  be  added  to  their 
slender  library,  and  the  immediate  result  of  such  riches  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  larger  building.  The  Assembly  was 
approached  for  aid,  and  £500  was  at  length  granted,  to  be  paid 
from  the  sale  of  lands  transferred  from  Massachusetts  to 
Connecticut  in  compensation  for  encroachments  on  her 
boundary. 

In  April,  1716,  when  this  payment  became  due,  the  question 
of  remaining  at  Saybrook  came  up  in  a  new  form.  A  crisis  had 
arrived.  The  School  had  a  non-resident  .Rector,  two  Tutors, 
who  happened  to  be  young,  inexperienced,  and  unpopular,  and 
about  twenty-five  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  unable  to  find 
lodgings  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Perhaps  the  choice  of 
Saybrook  had  not  fully  justified  itself  by  the  measure  of  pros- 
perity attained  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  For  instance,  three 
students  only  had  come  in  all  these  years  from  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, four  from  Long  Island,  and  none  from  Rhode  Island — 
not  a  hopeful  response  to  the  argument  advanced  when  Saybrook 
$was  chosen,  that  so  adjacent  neighbors  might  be  best  accommo- 
dated. 

And  the  Trustees  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some  of 
those  desirous  of  removal  had  so  far  fomented  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  tutors,  that  the  Board  were  compelled  at  this  meeting 
to  sanction  a  general  dispersal  of  the  scholars  into  small  groups, 
studying  for  their  degrees  wherever  they  could  find  fit  teachers. 

In  May,  two  influential  Trustees  who  lived  in  Hartford  took 
the  extraordinary  step  of  joining  with  other  gentlemen  in  asking 
a  hearing  from  the  Assembly  in  behalf  of  a  removal  of  the 
School  to  that  town.  This  attempt  to  ignore  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Trustees  was  happily  unsuccessful,  the  chief  result  being 
to  arouse  a  more  violent  opposition  to  the  movers. 
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A  graduating  class  of  three  met  for  the  annual  Commence- 
ment at  Saybrook  in  September,  1716,  the  last  College  function 
to  be  held  there.  At  a  Trustee  meeting  in  Xew  Haven  the  next 
month,  the  decisive  vote  to  remove  to  that  town  was  carried,  the 
"hovering  posture"  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  deprecated 
fourteen  years  before  was  at  an  end,  and  Saybrook  knew  its 
student  population  no  longer. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of 
reasons  of  Xew  Haven's  securing  the  College,  but  the  problem  is 
really  a  simple  one.  The  deciding  factors  were  the  Trustees 
and  the  various  towns  which  invited  the  College.  But  the  affili- 
ations of  the  majority  of  the  Trustees  were  now  naturally  with 
the  coast  towns  to  the  westwards ;  and  while  other  offers  of  land 
and  money  were  made,  the  most  generous  offer  of  all  was  from 
the  citizens  of  iSfew  Haven. 

In  the  grand  list  of  taxable  estates  for  171.6,  ISTew  Haven 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  roll.  She  had  just  secured  a  new  parish 
minister,  Joseph  Xoyes,  of  Stonington,  and  by  this  means  the 
valuable  support  of  his  father  and  uncle,  the  two  senior 
Trustees,  had  been  more  or  less  openly  diverted  to  her  side.  The 
Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  were  also  commonly 
identified  with  the  Xewr  Haven  party, — Governor  Saltonstall 
through  his  landed  interests  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Saltonstall. 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Treat  through  his  lifelong  residence  in 
Milford.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  Governor,  in  a 
letter  still  extant,  emphasizes  strongly  his  careful  abstention 
from  any  attempt  to  influence  the  Trustees. 

The  Hartford  members  of  the  Board  made  a  long  and  gallant 
fight  against  the  majority,  but  in  vain.  Charges  of  bad  faith 
towards  Savbrook  were  easily  brought,  but  in  view  of  the  tern- 
porary  nature  of  the  first  settlement  there,  they  failed  of 
support.  As  far  as  patronage  went  the  vicinity  of  Hartford 
and  the  western  coast  had  respectively  sent  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  students  during  the  Saybrook  period;  but  at  the  time  of 
this  discussion,  of  the  living  Saybrook  graduates  nearly  twice  as 
many  were  resident  in  the  Xewr  Haven  region  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hartford,  and  this  result  exerted  its  natural  influence. 
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Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Buckingham's  young  successor  in  the  Say- 
brook  ministry,  was  not  his  equal 'in  reputation  or  in  influence, 
and  was  never  made  a  Trustee  of  the  College. 

The  bond  of  connection  between  the  graduates  and  Saybrook 
was  too  slender  to  induce  any  active  demonstration  on  their 
part;  their  loyalty  was  apparently  transferred  to  Xew  Haven 
without   a  murmur. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  to  tell  without  reserve  or  embellish- 
ment the  plain  story  of  the  Collegiate  School  which  found  at 
Saybrook  a  friendly  shelter  in  the  days  of  its  feebleness.  It 
was  a  period  in  our  annals  not  marked  by  specially  picturesque 
incidents  and  not  dominated  by  specially  heroic  or  striking 
figures.  A  "manifest  destiny,"  against  which  institutions  no 
more  than  nations  or  individuals  can  struggle,  carried  the  School 
away;  but  the  memorial  stone  now  erected  on  Saybrook  Point 
will  mark  for  posterity  the  spot  where  a  great  University  was 
nurtured,  where  the  stream  of  its  influence,  which  has  in  the 
progress  of  the  centuries  embraced  the  whole  earth,  began  its 
course. 

We  gladly  pay  a  tribute  of  honor  to  the  fair  town  of  our 
origin ;  while  we  have  also  to  confess  that  Saybrook  knew  us  only 
in  an  undeveloped,  experimental  stage.  Our  story  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Kipling's  "Ship  that  found  herself."  Our  pre-natal 
history  goes  back  to  the  plan  of  a  College  which  was  part  of  the 
civil  order  devised  by  that  sagacious  leader,  John  Davenport,  of 
Xew  Haven.  But  while  the  region  comprelmded  under  the 
original  Colony  of  Connecticut  had  two  centres — one  in  and 
about  Hartford,  and  one  in  Saybrook — in  neither  of  these  was 
the  College  idea  a  component  part  as  it  was  in  the  Xew  Haven 
Jurisdiction.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  the  College 
was  launched  in  Saybrook,  and  there  began  her  trial  voyage,  it 
was  only  after  a  doubtful  period  of  stress  and  storm  that  she 
settled  compactly  and  steadily  to  her  work  in  the  world ;  after 
half  a  generation  of  halting  and  hovering  posture  she  "found 
herself/''  and  thereby  in  consistency  with  the  traditions  of  her 
origin  brought  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  ripened  career  to  Xew 
Haven  instead  of  to  Savbrook. 


REV.  E.  EDWARDS  BEARDSLEY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Edwik  S.  Lines,  D.D. 

[Read  May   10,   1902.  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Beardsley  to  the  Society,  Dr.  Lines  being  then  President  of  the  Society.] 


It  is  my  privilege  this  evening,  for  the  New  Haven  Colony 
Historical  Society,  to  receive  the  portrait  of  Rev.  E.  Edwards 
Beardsley,  D.D.,  LL.D.  a  former  president  of  the  Society  and 
one  of  its  founders;  from  1848  to  1891  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  in  this  city  and  through  a  long  and  honored  life  closely 
associated  with  New  Haven  and  Connecticut.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  in  expressing 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  portrait.  Dr.  Beardsley  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  Society;  a  vice  president  from  the  founding 
in  1S62  to  1873,  and  president  to  1884.  The  Society  owes 
much  to  his  labors  and  his  wisdom  in  its  earlier  history. 
Hardly  any  portrait  could  with  more  fitness  have  place  in  this 
hall. 

-It  is  fitting  also  that  in  this  place  and  at  this  time,  the  story 
of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Beardsley  should  be  told.  He 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him  or  were  associated 
with  him.  By  his  historical  writings  he  has  made  all  students 
of  American  history  his  debtors,  and  they  will  remember  him. 
But  a  new  generation  may  well  be  told  who  he  was  and  what  he 
did.  The  reverent  remembrance  of  the  men  who  have  served 
well  the  community  and  the  state  is  a  gracious  part  of  the 
work  of  this  Society,  and  in  that  spirit  we  meet  here  to-night. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  a  typical  Connecticut  man  and  so  a  very 
interesting  man  to  study.  Many  of  the  traits  which  have  given 
the  Commonwealth  name  and  influence  were  found  in  him.     In 
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some  other  parts  of  j\qw  England  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  might  have  separated  him  from  the 
life  of  the  community,  but  not  in  Connecticut,  where  his 
Church  was  not  associated  with  royal  chaplaincies,  but  had  its 
good  traditions  bound  in  with  all  the  rest,  in  the  Colonial  life. 
I  found  in  the  years  from  1868  to  1801  in  personal  acquaintance, 
and  I  find  in  him  now  as  I  recall  the  completed  story  of  his  life, 
the  plain  and  sturdy  qualities  and  virtues  which  have  made 
Connecticut  and  'New  England  honored  and  influential ;  and 
very  likely  it  is  rather  in  this  way  than  as  a  clergyman  that  I 
shall  ask  you  to  think  of  him.  But  we  all  know  that  Dr. 
Beardsley  would  have  wished  any  one  who  should  undertake  to 
speak  of  his  life  and  work  to  emphasize  his  relation  to  and  his 
love  for  the  Church  whose  minister  he  was. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  born  January  8th,  1808,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Monroe,  in  E airfield  County,  formerly  called  Xew 
Stratford.  From  his  childhood  Dr.  Beardsley  was  to  see  his 
birthday  kept  with  national  rejoicing  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  jSTew  Orleans.  On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1890. 
his  eighty-second  birthday,  Dr.  Beardsley  began  to  jot  down 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life.  It  is  characteristic 
ithat  he  began  with  noting  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a  goodly 
Church  lineage,  the  descendant  of  William  Beardsley,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Stratford,  the  grandson  of  Elisha  Beardslev. 
who  was  baptized  by  Iiev.  Dr.  Johnson  of  Stratford,  a  vestry- 
man and  clerk  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Huntington,  from  170S 
to  1S12,  and  thereafter  a  warden  until  his  death,  in  1821. 
The  father  of  Dr.  Beardsley,  Elihu,  was  a  farmer  and  his 
mother  was  Ruth.  Edwards,  daughter  of  William  and  Charity 
(Beach)  Edwards.  So  Dr.  Beardsley  received  from  his 
mother's  family  the  honored  Connecticut  name  of  Edwards. 
which  he  used  rather  than  his  first  name,  Ebon.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  four  sons,  and  that  brought,  in  the  family  of  a  Con- 
necticut farmer,  special  duties.  Work  upon  the  farm,  attendance 
at  the  village  school,  filled  up  his  boyhood.  At  sixteen,  at  the 
Staples  Academy,  Weston,  he  began  classical  studies,  and  then 
for  a  few  seasons  taught  a  district  school,    "boarding  around/' 
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Row  determined  to  prepare  for  College,  he  went  to  the  Episco- 
pal Academy  at  Norwalk,  under  the  oversight  of  Rev.  Reuben 
Sherwood,  Yale  IS  13,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  ]Sforwalk, 
having  Rev.  Allen  L.  Morgan,  Yale  1826,  as  the  Head  Master,  a 
very  promising  scholar,  whose  early  death  in  1S3S,  when  prin- 
cipal of  the  Diocesan  Academy  at  Cheshire,  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  School  and  to  the  Church. 

Trinity  College  had  been  founded  as  Washington  College  in 
1S23,  and  the  Church  people  of  Connecticut  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  build  it  up.  Dr.  Beardsley,  in  sympathy  with 
this  feeling,  entered  the  College  as  a  freshman  in  1828.  He 
recalls,  in  his  notes,  the  long  rides  across  the  country,  to  reach 
iSTew  Haven  in  time  to  take  the  stage  coach  for  Hartford. 
Evidently  the  four  years  in  College  were  filled  with  good,  honest 
work;  the.  spare  time  used  for  reading, — literature  being  the 
favorite  study.  He  read  the  best  authors  and  wrote  constantly. 
He  won  an  honorable  place  in  his  class  at  graduation  and  a  sum 
of  money,  received  for  a  tale  sent  to  one  of  the  magazines  of  the 
day,  seemed  to  him  the  best  money  ever  earned  or  received. 

Dr.  Beardsley  taught  for  one  year  in  Hartford,  and  then  for 
two  years  was  a  tutor  in  College,  pursuing  also  theological 
studies  by  himself,  or  with  such  help  as  the  College  afforded. 
He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell,  August  11,  1835, 
and  was  immediately  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Cheshire,  that  the  combination  of  the  offices  of  rectorship  of  the 
Parish  and  principal  of  the  Academy  might  be  broken.  He 
was  ordained  Priest  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cheshire,  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  October  21,  1S3(>.  The  Academy  had  fallen  upon 
evil  days.  The  interest  of  Church  people  had  been  diverted 
from  it  by  the  founding  of  Trinity  College,  by  unsuccessful 
principals,  by  financial  losses.  Renewed  prosperity  came  with 
the  call  to  the  School  from  St.  John's  Church,  Waterbury,  of 
Rev.  Allen  C.  Morgan, — Dr.  Beardsley 7s  old  school  master  in 
Xorwalk.  But  in  two  years,  death  removed  him  and  left  the 
School  without  a  head.  The  Trustees  turned  at  once  to  Dr. 
Beardsley,  in  1S3S,  and  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  School  in 
connection  with  the  parish.     In  his  time  the  Academy  became 
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a  boarding  school, — the  boys  brought  under  the  care  of  princi- 
pal and  teachers,  not  scattered  through  the  town  as  before.  The 
School  prospered  and  Dr.  Beardsley  was  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  both  positions. 

He  now  proposed  to  give  his  services  to  the  parish  if  by  a 
certain  time  a  new  church  might  be  built,  and  with  this 
encouragement  the  work  was  accomplished.  In  his  address  to 
the  Convention,  in  June  184-1,  Bishop  Brownell  reported  that 
"the  comparatively  ancient  church  edifice  in  Cheshire  had  been 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  neat  and  spacious  building  of 
brick,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,"  and  consecrated  on 
August  1st  of  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Beardslev  then  resigned 
the  parish,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  School. 
But,  in  1S44,  the  parish  needed  him  again.  The  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  School  proved  not  to  his  taste  and,  relin- 
quishing the  School,  he  resumed  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Beardslev  rendered  the 
Diocesan  School  great  service  during  the  years  in  Cheshire,  from 
1835  to  1S4S,  especially  in  taking  up  the  work  at  Mr.  Morgan's 
death, — and  thereafter  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Cheshire,  his 
first  parish,  and  the  old  School  had  a  large  place  in  the  affection 
of  Dr.  Beardsley  all  his  life  long.  While  in  Cheshire,  Dr. 
Beardslev  married  Miss  Jane  M.  Matthews,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edmund  Matthews  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia,  who,  with 
her  mother,  a  native  of  Cheshire,  had  returned  to  the  Xorth  and 
had  been  living  among  friends  in  the  village. 

Dr.  Beardsley  came  to  Xew  Haven  in  1848,  but  I  cannot  do 
better  than  use  his  own  words  in  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
change,  and  the  way  in  which  the  new  work  came  to  him:  "His 
devotion  .to  the  work  of  the  ministry  led  him  to  think  of  trying 
another  held  if  offered  to  him,  where  he  might  find  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  his  mind  and  new  opportunities  for  study.  A  third 
parish  was  formed  in  the  compact  limits  of  Xew  Haven,  Febru- 
ary 1848,  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  and  he  was 
invited  to  become  its  rector,  an  invitation  which  was  accepted 
after  mature  consideration.  The  enterprise  was  the  conception 
of  men  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  a  chapel  belonging  to 
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the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  located  in  the  lower  part  of 
Orange  Street  was  hired,  and  the  opening  services  of  the  parish, 
which  he  conducted,  were  held  Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  1S48." 

I  will  anticipate  the  story  which  I  am  telling,  that  I  may  use 
the  closing  sentences  which  Dr.  Beardsley  wrote  in  1890  on  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  "The  increase  of  the  congregation  was 
more  solid  than  had  been  anticipated  and  soon  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Vestry  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  Elm  Street,  and 
the  erection  of  a  brick  chapel  which  would  seat  300  or  more 
people.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in  July  1S19.  A 
lustrum  had  not  passed  away  before  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
remove  it  and  erect  on  the  site  a  handsome  church.  This  cost 
the  worshippers  and  the  Rector  much  anxiety  and  self-denial, 
but  all  obstacles  and  hindrances  were  finally  overcome,  and  step 
by  step  improvements  have  been  made  as  the  parish  increased  in 
members  and  strength,  till  now  (1890)  it  is  unsurpassed  in 
richness,  convenience  and  architectural  beauty  by  any  Episcopal 
church  in  the  city." 

We  have  come  now  to  the  opening  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  long 
rectorship  in  jSTew  Haven,  beginning  on  Easter-Day  ISIS  and 
ending  with  his  death  in  December,  1891.  Trinity  Church,  the 
mother  parish  among  the  Episcopal  churches  of  ^Tew  Haven, 
had  stood  alone  until  1830,  when  St.  Paul's  was  built  as  a 
Chapel-of-Ease.  Before  Dr.  Beardsley  came  to  Xew  Haven, 
St.  Luke's  Church  for  colored  people  and  the  churches  in  West- 
ville  and  Fair  Haven  had  been  established.  St.  Paul's,  an 
independent  parish  from  1815,  was  very  prosperous  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Cooke.  But  there  was  clearly  room  for  a  third  parish.  A 
company  of  plain  people  gathered  about  Dr.  Beardsley  in  the 
Chapel  in  Little  Orange  Street.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  in  Xew  Haven,  he  kept  a  journal, — ^Totes  of  Days, 
as  he  called  it.  The  record  has  to  do  almost  exclusively  with 
Church  services  and  Sundays.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Rector  and 
his  Parish,  particularly  with  notes  upon  some  special  events, 
with  some  letters  preserved  to  which  reference  might  be 
desirable.  One'  may  trace  in  these  "is'otes  of  Days''  the 
10 
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progress  of  the  work  of  building  up  the  new  parish  in  Xew 
Haven,  the  ever-increasing  influence  and  place  of  the  Rector  in 
the  Diocese,  the  coming  of  new  interests  into  his  life.  It  is  the 
record  of  work  rather  than  of  personal  experience  or  of  observa- 
tion of  the  times.  More  is  to  be  taken  from  the  journals  for 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Xew 
Haven  and  Connecticut  than  for  the  larger  public. 

A  few  months  only  had  passed  when  the  attendance  of  wor- 
shippers showed  the  necessity  of  a  larger  chapel.  A  lot  was 
purchased  on  Elm  Street  and  plans  for  a  brick  chapel,  seating 
four  hundred  persons,  were.  made.  The  chapel  was  occupied 
August  12,  1819,  and  the  people  were  interested  and  delighted 
in  worshipping  in  their  own  church  building,  under  their  own 
roof.  The  work  accomplished  showed  much  courage,  self-denial, 
and  wise  leadership.  For  about  five  years,  the  congregation 
worshipped  in  this  chapel,  until  it  was  taken  down  to  give  place 
to  the  beautiful  church  which  was  consecrated  April  10,  1855, 
Bishop  Brownell  and  Bishop  Williams  being  present  and  about 
forty  of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  Church  in  Xew  Haven.  On  the  following- 
Sunday,  Dr.  Beardsley  preached  from  the  text,  which  was  there- 
after inscribed  on  the  pulpit,  "Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel." 

In  writing  to  Bishop  Williams  of  the  approaching  service  of 
consecration,  Dr.  Beardsley  said:  ''Our  edifice  is  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  princely  residences  of  Eaton  and  Daven- 
port, the  first  settlers  of  this  Colony,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  cellar  where  the  regicides  were  concealed  when  their  royal 
pursuers  were  passing  by.  It  occupies  the  very  ground  whence 
at  a  later  day  rose  a  dwelling  to  shelter  the  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational or  Separate  Society.  That  Society  after  a  chequered 
history  of  light  and  shade  finally  disbanded  and  disposed  of 
their  property.  The  bell  which  rung  them  together  at  the  hour 
of  prayer  hangs  in  the  tower  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Cheshire  and  St.  Thomas's  covers  the  site  of  the  old  Parsonage. 

One  is  reminded,  in  reading  the  journal,  of  the  changes  which 
have  come  in  the  churches.      People  went  to  hear  sermons  in 
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those  days  and  the  second  service  on  the  Lord's  Day  was  often 
the  best  attended.  The  ministers  exchanged  frequently,  and  the 
people  had  an  interest  in  other  rectors  and  other  parishes  than 
their  own.  The  annual  exchange  with  Dr.  Hal]  am  of  New 
London  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  People  did  not 
look  in  the  Saturday  newspaper  to  see  who  was  to  officiate  before 
deciding  where  they  would  worship  on  Sunday.  The  churches 
went  on  quietly  and  steadily,  with  their  people  living  in  their 
own  homes  year  after  year,  and  attached  strongly  to  their  own 
parishes. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  early  identified  with  the  larger  interests 
of  the  Diocese.  His  term  of  service  as  a  trustee  of  Trinity 
College,  beginning  in  1851,  ended  only  with  his  death,  forty 
years  later.  He  was  a  wise  and  deeply  interested  trustee,  and 
I  have  the  thought  that  there  were  several  times  when  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  judgment  had  meant  good  for  the  college,  for  which 
he  had  the  affection  of  a  devoted  son.  He  welcomed  the  election 
of  President  Goodwin  in  IS 5 3  and  he  was  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  the  election  of  President  Eliot  in  IS  GO.  At  a  much 
later  time  he  opposed  the  removal  of  the  college  from  its  fine 
site  in  the  center  of  Hartford.  He  was  able  to  serve  the  college 
well  when  the  conflicting  interests  of  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford 
seemed  likely  to  work  harm  to  the  college. 

He  did  not  approve  of  the  building  up  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  about  the  person  of  Bishop  Williams  at  Middle- 
town,  preferring  that  it  should  remain  associated  with  the 
college  in  Hartford.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell  would  very  likely  have  brought 
the  school  to  New  Haven  originally.  The  older  laymen  and 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  did  not  think  that  so  much  of  Bishop 
Williams'  time  and  interest  should  be  diverted  from  the  Diocese 
to  the  Divinity  School.  I  have  the  feeling  that  in  the  questions 
raised  concerning  these  institutions  Dr.  Beardsley  was  a  wise 
and  far-seeing  counselor,  not  opinionated,  not  an  obstructionist, 
accepting  decisions  against  himself  graciously  and  not  allowing 
defeat  to  destroy  his  interest  in  an  undertaking, 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that.  Dr.  Beardsley  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Diocesan  School  at  Cheshire,  his  old  school,  was  most  interested, 
ever  alive  to  its  well-being,  making  friends  for  it  wherever  he 
could,  the  closest  adviser  of  its  principals.  He  was  never  absent 
from  its  anniversaries  and  probably  had  the  largest  sense  of 
responsibility  of  any  one  of  the  trustees. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  given  him  by  his  own 
college  in  1854,  as  a  well-earned  reward  of  service  and  with  just 
appreciation  of  his  work.  He  makes  very  simple  note  of  it  in 
his  journal  and  valued  it  especially  because  it  came  unsought 
and  unexpected.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which  requests  and  peti-  • 
tions  come  up,  with  suspicious  uniformity,  from  many  sides  to 
the  trustees  of  the  college  that  the  decree  mi<>'ht  be  ^iven.  The 
college  looked  to  him  early  as  one  of  her  most  trusted  sons,  and 
he  had  been,  in  July  1851,  the  chosen  orator  at  the  observance 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college. 

A  great  sorrow  darkened  the  life  of  Dr.  Beardsley  just  as  his 
larger  work  was  opening  in  New  Haven,  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  August  30,  1851.  It  seemed  a  crushing  blow  to  him  but 
he  bore  his  affliction  quietly,  patiently,  and  took  up  his  work 
bravely  and  made  the  memory  of  his  dead  an  inspiration  in  his 
life. 

In  these  years  Dr.  Beardsley  saw  other  parishes  growing  up 
about  him ;  St.  John's  opened  in  State  Street,  as  a  mission  from 
St.  Paul's  October  1,  1852,  and  Christ  Church  January  6,  IS 51, 
built  by  three  good  women  of  Trinity  Church.  Later,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1857  the  enlarged  church  of  St.  John's  was  consecrated. 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  The 
people  of  St.  Thomas's  had  a  large  burden  to  carry,  in  building 
so  soon  after  organization,  not  only  their  temporary  chapel,  but 
their  permanent  church.  It  was  many  years  before  all  the 
financial  burden  was  removed,  and  we  must  think  of  Dr.  Beards- 
ley as  in  all  these  years  carefully  directing  the  affairs  of  his 
parish  so  as  to  make  an  end  of  debt.  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Beardsley  say  that  his  own  wish  was  that  St.  Thomas's  Church 
should  stand  further  from  the  center  of  the  city,  as  far  out  as 
Wall  Street  or  Trumbull  Street  on  Orange  Street,  but  many  of 
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his  people  lived  west  of  the  Green  and  a  central  site  was  desired. 
He  said  also  that  he  would  have  liked,  his  chnrch  to  have  the 
name  of  St.  Stephen's,  because  John  Davenport  was  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Stephens,  London,  but  Bishop  Brownell  bore  the  name  of 
Thomas  and  liked  to  have  the  last  church  which  he  consecrated 
bear  that  name  also.  There  is  also  a  tradition  worth  preserving, 
that  one  bright  woman  said  that  it  was  called  St.  Thomas's 
because  at  the  beginning  the  undertaking  seemed  so  doubtful. 

The  year  1859  saw  him  elected  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Diocese,  the  B'ishop's  Council  of  advice,  wherein  he  was 
to  serve  the  Diocese  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  now  became 
associated  with  men  somewhat  older  than  himself,  whose  names 
were  the  outstanding  names  in  the  Diocese  for  many  years,  Dr. 
Meade  of  !N~orwalk,  Dr.  Clark  of  Waterbury,  Dr.  Hallam  of 
ISTew  London,  Dr.  Goodwin  of  Middletown. 

This  fifth  decade  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  life,  his  first  in  !N"ew 
Haven,  saw  him  firmly  established  as  a  man  of  large  influence 
in  the  community  and  state,  greatly  honored  and  respected,  his 
parish  strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  new  church  built.  He  had 
come  into  the  city  and,  with  a  little  company  of  plain  people, 
between  two  strong  parishes,  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself 
and  for  them.  Dr.  Cooke  had  gone  from  St.  Paul's  and  Dr. 
Littlejolm  would  soon  go,  and  1S59  would  see  the  long  rector- 
ship of  Dr.  Croswell  at  Trinity  end.  xVnd  Dr.  Beardsley 
would  remain  for  thirty  years  longer,  the  oldest  of  the  city  rec- 
tors, declining  to  consider  calls  to  other  parishes  and  to  the 
presidency  of  a  college.  And  a  large  place  had  come  to  him  in 
the  Diocese  as  we  have  seen,  although  he  was  not  in  agreement 
with  much  of  the  policy  of  the  decade,  although  men  older  than 
himself  were  counted  as  in  supreme  command.  All  kinds  of 
offices  and  responsibilities  came  to  Dr.  Beardsley  unsought, 
because  his  character  commanded  complete  respect  and  because 
his  good  judgment  was  trusted. 

We  pass  now  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century,  the  sixth 
of  Dr.  Beardsley' s  life,  the  second  of  his  work  in  Xew  Haven. 
The  work  which  marked  this  decade  was  his  historical  writing, 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  his  books.     You  will  remem- 
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ber  that  during  these  years  the  work  of  preaching  and  parochial 
administration,  with  the  payment  for  the  church  and  its  adorn- 
ment, went  on.  His  interest  in  Trinity  College  and  Diocesan 
affairs  did  not  slacken.  But  he  turned  his  thoughts  and  studies 
and  reading  in  such  hours  as  he  could  command  to  searching  out 
the  beginning  and  the  history  of  the  Church  which  he  loved  so 
well,  in  Connecticut.  As  I  said  at  first,  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
state  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  its  history.  Stratford  had 
been  the  place  where  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut  had 
its  beginning,  and  one  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  ancestors  had  been 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson.  It  was  natural  for  him 
to  be  interested  in  Stratford  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place. 

He  was  fond  of  writing  historical  sermons  and  lectures  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  give  them  in  connection  with 
anniversaries  of  Trinity  College,  the  Diocesan  School,  our  old 
parishes  and  his  own  work.  A  series  of  parochial  lectures  in 
his  own  church  led  to  the  making  of  his  History  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Connecticut, — his  first  considerable  literary  work. 
The  last  of  the  sixteen  lectures  was  given  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
April  1865,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher, — 
all  being  settled  in  a  visit  to  the  Riverside  press  at  Cambridge 
in  August.  The  copy  for  the  second  volume  was  sent  in  Jan- 
uary 1SG8,  and  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  it. 

The  "History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut"  will 
always  be  counted  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  historical 
literature.  Dr.  Beardsloy  took  up  the  work,  of  writing  it 
with  great  love  for  the  subject  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  labor 
of  love  with  him.  The  period  was  not  so  far  away  as  to  prevent 
free  access  to  original  sources,  the  use  of  town  records  and 
parish  registers,  and  traditions  not  made  doubtful  by  age.  Xo 
attempt  was  made  to  write  in  a  rhetorical  or  popular  style,  but 
the  story  of  the  early  struggles,  the  growth  of  the  Church,  it? 
ruin  in  the  War  of  Independence,  its  later  prosperity,  was  told 
in  a  straightforward  and  clear  and  incisive  way.     Very  interest- 
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ing  men  came  into  the  history  and  were  given  their  just  places. 
Old  controversies  were  described  but  not  revived. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  very  painstaking  and  careful  in  the  state- 
ment of  his  facts.  Much  time  was  spent  and  much  correspond- 
ence carried  on  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  He  left  nothing 
uncertain,  nothing  in  doubt  which  time  and  patience  could  clear 
up.  Those  who  have  used  the  work  of  Dr.  Beardsley  or  have 
worked  along  the  same  line  after  him  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  his  correctness.  A  reference  to  Dr.  Beardsley 
for  authority  has  always  been  counted  sufficient.  The  world 
grows  larger,  and  Connecticut,  whether  in  church  or  state,  in 
industry  or  political  life,  is  not  so  large  a  part  of  it  as  formerly, 
but  we  at  least  preserve  the  pleasing  delusion  of  the  con- 
tinued importance  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  everything 
belonging  to  it. 

vYe  will  think  of  the  special  work  by  which  Dr.  Beardsley 
is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  decade  ending  in  IS 70,  in  addition 
to  the  care  of  his  parish  and  many  and  important  Diocesan 
duties,  as  the  writing  of  the  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Connecticut.  In  the  next  period,  or  decade,  from  1S70  to 
18S0,  from  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  we  reach  new 
literary  activity,  new  honors  in  the  Church  and  enlarged  influ- 
ence. He  was  coming  to  be  one  of  the  older  men  in  the  Diocese 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  changes  giving  the  sense  of  stability. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  overshadowed  him  in  influence  were 
removed  by  death.  His  was  now  experience,  ripened  by  age  and 
by  association  with  many  men  and  many  movements.  He  was 
taking  a  unique  place  as  an  adviser  and  counsellor  in  many 
matters. 

Dr.  Beardsley  had  never  made  many  breaks  in  his  work  for 
holidays  or  vacations.  He  labored  quietly  and  steadily  and  was 
not  nervous  nor  easily  disturbed.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life 
were  not  as  great  then  as  now  and  parish  life  and  work  were 
simpler.  Preaching,  study,  the  ordinary  ministry  among  the 
people,  were  forms  of  activity  which  he  enjoyed.  Xearly  every 
year  saw  him  for  a  little  time  upon  the  hills  in  Fairfield  County, 
renewing  and  recalling  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  about  the  old 
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home.  He  went  as  far  as  Niagara  and  into  Canada.  But  in 
1870  he  crossed  the  ocean,  being  absent  from  home  from  July 
to  November.  The  great  delight  in  that  journey  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  places  which  interested  him  by  reason  of  their 
religious  and  historical  associations.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land he  was  following  the  steps  of  men  whose  lives  and  work 
in  Connecticut  he  had  been  tracing  with  keenest  interest.  In 
"Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  in  London,  he  found  shrines  to 
which  he  was  a  reverent  and  devout  pilgrim.  He  came  back  to 
be  welcomed  most  heartily  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1870,  having 
satisfied  some  long-cherished  desires,  mind  and  memory  stored 
with  new  associations  which  would  make  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
richer.  I  think  the  one  place  to  which  he  went  with  keenest 
interest  was  Aberdeen,  where  Bishop  Seabury  was  consecrated. 
His  history  had  made  him  known  across  the  sea  and  he  met,  to 
count  henceforth  as  personal  friends,  many  men  whom  he  was 
most  glad  to  know. 

In  1868,  Dr.  Beardsley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Convention,  the  triennial  assembly  which  is  the  highest  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  made  up  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  forming  the  Upper  House,  and  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  consisting  of  four  of  each  order  from  each 
Diocese.  He  sat  in  eight  conventions  and  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Lower  House  in  1880  and  1SS3,  the  highest  honor 
of  the  kind  which  comes  to  a  Presbyter.  Dr.  Beardsley  was 
never,  in  any  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  disposed  to 
speak  frequently.  But  he  was  always  on  the  most  important 
committees  and  a  man  of  large  influence. 

The  writing  of  his  history  opened  the  way  for  further  writing 
of  the  same  kind,  and  made  it  certain  that  he  would  go  on.  In 
the  preface  of  his  next  book,  the  life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, ho  said  that  in  writing  his  history  he  "fell  upon  original 
sources  of  information,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  care- 
fully explored."  He  had  come  into  possession  of  materials  or 
into  the  knowledge  of  where  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
he  naturally  desired  to  use  them. 
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In  his  journal,  in  March  1S69,  he  recorded  a  visit  to  Stratford 
to  make  a  selection  of  manuscripts  preparatory  to  writing  a  life 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  A  little  more  than  a  year  later  he  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Eraser,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he 
was  in  correspondence  concerning  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  he  was 
at  work  upon  the  life  of  .Dr.  Johnson  and  hoped  to  have  it  ready 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  second  half  of 
this  year  of  1370  was  spent  in  Great  Britain  and  the  life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  commonly  thought  of  as  the  Father  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut, — also  the  first  president  of 
King's  College,  now  Columbia  University,  cost  him  more  than 
three  years  of  work  and  did  not  appear  until  1S73.  I  must 
only  take  time  to  speak  of  this  biography  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  full 
of  interest,  as  telling  an  entirely  new  story  of  the  life  of  one  of 
Connecticut's  worthies,  as  marked  by  Dr.  Beardsley's  good  sense, 
accuracy  and  straightforward  manner  of  writing. 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Eraser,  Dr.  Beardsley  said  of  this 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson:  ;'Thouc;h  the  work  has  cost  manv  hours 
of  weary  labour,  it  has  been  written  con  amove  and  whatever 
reception  it  meets  with  from  men  of  letters,  I  shall  not  regret 
that  it  was  undertaken."  In  a  letter  to  his  publishers,  Dr. 
Beardsley  wrote  of  having  peculiar  interest  in  Dr.  Johnson  as 
a  pioneer  in  this  country,  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
and  philosophy,  and  adds  that  he  was  the  first  one  to  teach  here 
the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  Yale  College  and  the  Pope 
being  agreed  in  teaching  that  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth. 

Dr.  Beardsley  had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
ability,  and  thought  his  fame  had  been  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  the  great' and  deserved  reputation  of  his  son,  William  Samuel 
Johnson.  Columbia  College  very  graciously  and  very  properly 
recognized  the  service  of  the  biographer  of  her  first  president, 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  IS 74.  The  book 
also  passed  in  this  first  year  of  its  publication  to  a  second 
edition. 

The  Life  of  William  Samuel  Johnson  was  then  written  and 
published  in  IS 70.  Dr.  Beardsley  found  in  him  one  of  Con- 
necticut's greatest  sons,  whose  life  and  public  services  deserved 
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to  be  told, — representing  the  slate  with  Roger  Sherman  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and  sitting 
with  Ellsworth  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1789,  a  president 
also  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Beardsley  had  a  fine  subject 
for  biography  in  him  and  he  made  a  good  book,  but  he  had  deep 
love  for  the  elder  Johnson  and  he  could  not  accept  the  common 
opinion  that  the  son  was  a  greater  man  than  the  father.  The 
journal  shows  that  a  paper  on  William  Samuel  Johnson'  was 
read  before  the  Xew  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  January 
18,  1875.  The  book  appeared  in  1876  and  soon  Dr.  Beardsley 
was  engaged  upon  the  Life  of  Bishop  Seabury.  This  also  was 
a  very  natural  work  for  him  to  undertake,  as  his  historical 
studies  had  placed  unused  materials  within  his  reach.  He  had 
in  Bishop  Seabury  a  man  of  whom  he  could  write  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  writing  of  the  book  came  to  him  in  the  nature  of 
a  sacred  duty.  He  counted  it  his  last  book  as  he  read  the  last 
proof-sheets  in  the  autumn  of  1880  and  recorded  the  reception 
of  the  first  installment  of  the  books  in  the  following  January, — 
"My  last  work,  upon  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  my  leisure 
hours  for  two  years  or  more."' 

The  year  IS  SO  had  brought  many  duties  to  him,  the  comple- 
tion of  this  life  of  Bishop  Seabury,  the  presidency  of  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  the  General  Convention,  in 
October,  and  in  the  early  autumn  a  journey  to  Montreal  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Can- 
ada as  a  representative  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

We  must  pass  now  to  the  last  decade  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  life, 
the  threescore  years  and  ten  passed,  more  than  thirty  years  of 
the  care  of  his  parish  in  Xew  Haven  ended,  the  older  group  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  Connecticut  removed  by  death. 
He  had  come  to  a  unique  place  in  the  Diocese  by  reason  of  his 
age,  his  long  and  varied  service,  the  deference  paid  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  honor  willingly  accorded  him.  Younger  men  came  to 
be  his  regular  assistants  in  the  parish,  but  he  preached  and  minis- 
tered still,  not  yielding  the  direction  of  the  parish  nor  full 
responsibility  for  it.  Before  this  time  he  had,  with  some  regu- 
larity,   assistance   in   services   from   clergymen   who   might   be 
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residing  in  Few  Haven  without  parochial  charge  or  might  he 
connected  with  the  College.  Among  these  should  be  named  one 
to  whom  Dr.  Beardsley  was  greatly  attached,  Dr.  Beckwith, 
afterwards  a  professor  in  Trinity  College  and  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  Few  York.  It  was  a  joy,  not  a  bur- 
den, to  Dr.  Beardsley  to  read  the  services  and  to  preach,  and 
there  was  no  place  where  he '  loved  more  to  be  than  in  St. 
Thomas's  Church.  He  was  always  glad  to  be  back  there,  and  his 
heart,  "untraveled,''  was  there  whithersoever  his  feet  might  go. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  his  journal,  through  a  large  part  of 
his  life,  how  often  he  attended  divine  service  in  other  churches 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  while  performing  full  duty  in  his  own.  He 
loved  the  House  of  God  and  he  loved  the  services  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  his  favorite  texts  were  from  the  Psalms  in  which  the 
Psalmist  expressed  jjjg  }ove  for  ^]le  House  of  God.  Visiting 
clergymen  and  some  of  the  younger  men  came  in  to  assist  in  the 
service  or  in  preaching,  and  exchanges,  as  I  have  said,  were  more 
common  than  now,  but  Dr.  Beardsley  gave  more  help  than  he 
received,  and  was  called  upon  to  preach  for  his  brethren  con- 
stantly. He  was  very  rarely  disabled  by  sickness,  having  had 
good  health  all  his  life.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  August  1890, 
the  year  before  his  death,  he  noted  in  his  journal  that  it  was  the 
only  time  in  forty  years,  unless  when  he  was  out  of  the  country, 
that  he  had  failed  to  be  present  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  his  people. 

In  this  last  period  of  his  life,  Dr.  Beardsley  undertook  the 
writing  of  no  new  book.  Beside  sermons  there  were,  however, 
papers  mainly  of  an  historical  character,  and  discourses  pre- 
pared for  anniversaries  or  special  occasions.  \Yhen  any  anni- 
versary in  the  Diocese  or  in  any  parish  was  to  be  held,  Dr. 
Beardsley  was  looked  to  at  once  and  his  help  was  asked.  It 
was  a  time  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut  very  full  of 
Centenary  commemorations, — as  of  the  choice,  at  Woodbury,  ot 
Bishop  Seabury  to  go  to  England  for  consecration  in  March 
1783,  his  consecration  at  Aberdeen  in  October  1784,  his  first 
ordination  at  Middle-town  in  August  1785, — and  Dr.  Beardsley 
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had  part  to  take  in  all, — commonly  a  carefully  prepared  histor- 
ical or  biographical  paper  to  read. 

Out  of  his  occasional  papers  one  more  book  was  made  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  "Addresses  and  Discourses,"  but  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death.  But  into  the  six  volumes  of  which 
I  have  particularly  spoken,  not  all  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  literary 
work  of  permanent  value  by  any  means  has  entered.  There  are 
many  historical  papers  and  sketches  which  required  much  labor, 
to  which,  any  one  who  writes  of  our  old  parishes  or  institutions, 
or  towns,  finds  himself  greatly  indebted.  Dr.  Beardsley  did 
work  which  at  a  later  time  could  hardly  have  been  done,  and  he 
has  taken  large  and  permanent  place  among  those  who  have 
with  the  pen  served  well  Connecticut. 

Once  more  Dr.  Beardsley  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  way  and 
for  a  purpose  which  strongly  appealed  to  him.  He  went  as  one 
of  the  Deputation  from  Connecticut  in  18 Si  to  Scotland  and  to 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  to  commemorate  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Seabury  at  Aberdeen,  to  renew  and  strengthen  the 
bond  between  the  two  Episcopal  Churches.  Bishop  "Williams 
was  the  head  of  the  deputation  and  a  rare  opportunity  was  given 
to- visit  the  mother  country.  Dr.  Beardsley  had  many  friends 
and  correspondents  who  welcomed  him  and  whom  he  was  most 
glad  to  see  in  their  own  churches  and  homes.  Much  attention 
was  shown  to  Bishop  Williams  and  his  associates,  among  whom 
was  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  and  very  generous  hospitality  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  They  were  able  to  visit  places  of  interest 
and  meet  persons  of  distinction  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Beardsley  was  enthusiastic  about  everything 
in  Scotland  except  the  weather.  In  London,  in  Canterbury,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Aberdeen  he  was  reverently  and  thoughtfully 
following  the  steps  of  Johnson  and  Seabury  and  others  whose 
lives  had  interested  him.  That  Scotch  pilgrimage  of  1881  was 
a  bright  portion  of  this  last  period  of  his  life. 

These  last  years  brought  their  responsibilities  also.  A  new 
Diocesan  School,  St.  Margaret's  for  girls  in  Waterbury,  had 
been  opened  in  1875,  in  which  at  its  beginning  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  Dr.  Beardsley  was  deeply  interested  as  a  very  iirflu- 
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ential  trustee.  Largely  through  his  interest  and  influence  the 
Diocesan  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Bishop  was  increased  to 
$100,000,  bringing  much  relief  to  the  parishes  and  greatly 
improving  the  financial  condition  of  the  Diocese.  Few  clergy- 
men have  had  Dr.  Beardsley' s  power  to  interest  prosperous  busi- 
ness men  in  such  plans  as  this.  They  trusted  his  judgment  and 
were  guided  by  him  in  making  their  gifts  for  church  purposes. 

Friendship  with  Mr.  Philip  Marett,  to  whom  the  ISTew  Haven 
Public  Library  owes  its  origin,  led  to  the  placing  of  Dr.  Beards- 
ley  in  a  position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  estate  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Marett's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gifford.  Dr.  Beardsley  earned  and  received  the  confidence  of 
the  men  among  whom  he  had  long  lived,  and  many  good  objects 
profited  thereby. 

JSTo  man  has  probably  ever  been  so  consulted  in  Connecticut, 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  Dr.  Beardsley. 
The  chief  institutions  and  committees  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated have  been  named,  and  membership  meant  with  him  the 
ungrudging  use  of  time  and  labor,  the  gift  of  the  best  that  he  had 
so  that  each  one  was  helped  by  him.  He  left  his  mark  upon 
every  one  of  them.  He  was  the  one  man  above  all  others  with 
whom  Bishop  Williams  consulted  in  the  later  years.  He  was 
brought  as  an  officer  of  the  Diocese  into  the  settlement  of  many 
questions  raised  by  the  divisions  of  parishes  and  by  difficulties 
between  the  clergy  and  parishes.  But  the  parishes  in  trouble 
with  their  rector,  or  in  search  of  a  rector,  were  sending  to  him 
constantly  for  advice,  and  the  clergy  were  also  asking  his  judg- 
ment. The  causes  brought  to  him  in  his  study  in  Elm  Street 
were  numberless  and  ased  time  which  he  must  often  have  felt 
ill-prepared  to  give.  It  was  all  a  tribute  to  his  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  experience.  It  is  but  to  repeat  what  I 
have  said,  that  he  was  a  remarkably  wise  man,  shrewd  in  a  good 
sense,  able  to  look  at  things  in  a  quiet,  judicial  way,  to  >ee  the 
probable  course  of  things  and  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Ii 
was  New  England  wisdom  of  a  good  kind.  He  had  his  own 
ways  of  judging  men  and  he  felt  strongly  on  many  questions,  but 
he  measured  men  quite  accurately  and  made  not  many  mistakes. 
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He  knew  well  the  Connecticut  parishes  and  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  desire  to  keep  in  the  old  paths.  He 
knew  how  the  people  in  the  parishes  felt,  what  traditions  were 
behind  them,  what  feelings  and  motives  and  desires  appealed  to 
them  and  were  likely  to  influence  them. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Beardsley  was  a  conservative,  a  man  not  given 
to  change,  distrusting  a  good  many  new  methods  and  ideas  in 
the  religious  world.  He  trusted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  ordinary 
parochial  ministration,  to  build  up  the  Church.  He  could  not 
have  been  the  manager  of  a  great  number  of  parish  societies, 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  a  weekly  bill  of  attractions, 
social,  musical,  pictorial.  We  cannot  think  of  him  as  making 
a  stereopticon  a  part  of  the  parochial  equipment.  His  kindly 
declination  of  an  invitation  from  some  of  the  younger  men  to 
attend  a  retreat,  so-called,  is  remembered.  But  he  was  not 
blindly  wedded  to  the  past  and  the  old  ways.  He  viewed  with 
distrust  some  tendencies  in  the  Church,  but  he  was  not  a  prophet 
of  ill.  He  desired  above  all  things  that  the  Church  should 
grow, — if  not  in  his  way,  in  any  good  way.  He  became  more 
gentle  in  his  judgment  of  men  as  years  came  to  him,  learning 
as  I  suppose  all  men  learn  in  age,  that  all  things  are  not  to  be  set 
risrht  in  their  time  and  that  the  world  swings  alone;  new  wavs. 
He  was  not  sarcastic  and  bitter  in  his  judgment  of  new  men  and 
new  movements,  but  he  would  work  on  to  the  end  along  the  line 
he  had  taken.    • 

Ten  years  ago  and  a  little  more,  December  21st,  1891,  word 
came  to  his  friends  that  Dr.  Beardsley's  brief  illness  had 
brought  his  death.  He  had  been  so  strong,  so  recently  at  work 
as  usual  that  we  were  unprepared  for  the  message.  Few  of  us 
thought  of  him  as  almost  eighty-four  years  of  age.  The  City, 
the  Diocese,  the  Church  which  he  served  so  long  mourned  his 
death  and  in  many  ways  testified  to  their  regard  for  him  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  work. 

It  is  not  a  life  with  many  points  of  dramatic  interest,  nor  a 
life  associated  in  a  striking  way  with  great  events  in  human  his- 
tory, that  I  sketch  for  von  at  this  time.     He  would  not  have 
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wished  any  one  to  magnify  his  place  in  the  world,  to  emphasize 
unduly  his  services  in  his  generation.  I  have  had  no  thought  of 
pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  him.  I  think  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  be  remembered  in  this  place,  by  neighbors  and  friends, 
in  his  church,  in  Connecticut.  It  would  have  pleased  him  that 
men  and  women  in  Xew  Haven  should  care  for  him  still,  and  be 
glad  to  look  upon  his  face.  He  made  no  selfish  struggle  for 
place  or  power.  He  did  his  work  and  let  it  pass  for  what  it 
might.  He  did  the  work  close  at  hand  and  took  up  one  task 
after  another  as  they  came  to  him.  He  walked  our  streets  with 
us  and  wTent  in  and  out  among  us,  and  we  let  men  further  away 
from  us  stand  as  larger  men  in  the  world  than  one  close  at  hand. 
"We  dissociate  greatness  from  one  beside  us  and  so  are  often 
unjust. 

The  venerable  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening  and 
whose  portrait  is  henceforth  to  adorn  our  walls,  was  a  man  of 
creat  dignity  of  character,  of  the  highest  ideals  as  regards 
integrity  and  honor  and  justice,  a  man  of  great  gentleness  and 
kindness,  his  life  lightened  up  with  a  sense  of  humor,  a  plain, 
approachable,  straightforward  man  of  the  best  ^s"ew  England 
type,  reverent,  God-fearing,  associated  in  a  helpful  way  with 
•many  institutions  and  interests,  very  useful  in  his  day  and 
generation,  a  man  of  unusual  wisdom  and  judgment,  a  lover  of 
truth  in  speech  and  in  writing  and  a  lover  of  righteousness, 
having  large  if  quiet  part  in  many  movements  which  make  for 
religion  and  for  the  common  good, — so  he  lived  among  us  and 
worked  with  us,  so  he  made  out  his  useful  and  honored  life, 
blessed  with  many  days  and  using  them  all  well,  and  so  in  full 
possession  of  his  powers  of  mind  and  body,  he  fell  asleep. 
There  are  many  men  for  whom  all  this  could  not  be  said,  who 
by  reason  of  some  incident  or  chance  in  life,  some  striking  if  not 
fruitful  trait  of  character,  take  large  place  in  the  world  and  are 
called  great.  But  to-night  I  speak  of  one  who  exemplified  the 
virtues  and  qualities  out  of  which  good  national  and  church  life, 
good  religion,  are  made.  There  is  little  that  is  striking  or 
dramatic  here,  but  the  strength  and  substance  of  life  are  here. 
Dr.  Beardsley  has  won  and  keeps  his  place  among  our  Connecti- 
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cut  worthies,  and  while  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  world 
without,  this  is  much  to  say  for  any  man. 

Some  long  lives  seem  to  run  out  like  the  rivers  which  in  their 
last  reaches,  before  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean,  are  sluggish,  hard 
to  distinguish  from  an  inlet  setting  back  from  the  sea,  freshness 
and  vigor  and  clearness  gone,  tarrying  a  little  among  the  lower 
levels  until  they  are  lost.  This  it  is  commonly  because  men  are 
willing  to  cease  to  live  before  they  die,  by  losing  their  interest 
in  life  and  their  hold  upon  it.  ]Sfot  so  Dr.  Beardsley.  He  kept 
his  interest  in  life  and  he  worked  on  to  the  end,  no  break  in  his 
usefulness  or  his  work, — having  the  reward  of  temperate, 
orderly,  godly  living  and  high  thinking.  It  seems  a  new  world 
when  such  lives  end  and  make  a  break  with  the  old  order. 

I  think  that  the  prayer  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  which  he 
loved  well  and  used  often,  was  for  him  fulfilled.  Having 
served  God  in  his  generation,  he  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers, 
having  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  in  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith,  in 
the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious  and  holy  hope,  in  favor 
with  his  God,  and  in  perfect  charity  with  the  world. 


WHY  NEW  HAVEN  IS  NOT  A  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

By  Ernest  H.  Baldwin,  Ph.D. 

[Read  December  15,.  1002.] 


It  should  be  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  following  paper 
contains  no  new  or  hitherto  unknown  material  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  New  Haven.  It  merely  aims  to  present  in  somewhat 
new  relations,  old,  familiar  and  well  authenticated  facts  con- 
nected with  early  local  history.  If,  in  so  doing,  it  serves  to 
interest  or  instruct,  its  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

The  suggestion  that  in  the  old  New  Haven  Colony  was  the 
inherent  possibility  of  future  statehood  in  the  Union,  may  seem 
a  rather  singular  one;  it  certain!  v  offers  an  interesting  theme. 
This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  that  such  an  idea  is  not  unwar- 
ranted, and  that  the  New  Haven  Colony,  but  for  certain  unfor- 
tunate events  connected  with  its  early  history,  might  have 
reached  such  an  honor  and  dignity. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  ask  why  there  were  thirteen 
original  States,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  \  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  merely  to  prove  that  that  long-suffering  number 
could  have  no  baneful  influence  upon  republican  institutions. 
It  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  thirteen  distinct  colonies,  so 
recognized,  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary periods  as  separate  and  acknowledged  independent 
governments.  All  had  passed  through  strange  vicissitudes, 
but  none,  founded  as  separate  and  distinct  governments  and  able 
to  make  the  least  claim  to  importance  or  influence,  failed  to 
become  states  of  the  Union  except  Plymouth  and  New  Haven. 
The  pioneer  labors  of  the  Pilgrims  failed  to  maintain  the  inde- 
11 
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pendence  of  the  oldest  New  England  colony  chiefly  because  of 
its  unfavorable  situation;  while  the  untiring  exertions  of  the 
Puritan  settlers  of  Quinnipiac  proved  unavailing  against 
repeated  misfortune  and  disaster. 

No  colony  in  old  New  England  was  begun  under  conditions 
more  favorable  or  with  success  more  promising  than  the  colony 
of  New  Haven.  Its  financial  capital  was  large,  the  learning 
and  ability  of  its  leaders  were  conspicuous,  their  experience  with 
affairs  was  wide,  and  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
settlers  was  such  as  characterized  all  the  persecuted  Puritans 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Founded  as  a  distinct  colony,  with  an 
independent  government,  within  a  very  short  time  it  had  united 
under  its  jurisdiction  a  number  of  neighboring  settlements 
extending  more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  New 
England,  and  including  a  portion  of  northern  Long  Island. 
Certainly  no  independent  colonial  enterprise  seemed  more  likely 
to  be  of  permanence  than  that  directed  by  John  Davenport  and 
Theophilus  Eaton.  Had  it  been  able  to  obtain  that  official 
recognition  and  legal  foundation  so  necessary  for  permanent  and 
separate  colonial  existence,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
New  Haven  would  also  have  become  a  State  of  the  Union. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  causes  of  New  Haven's  failure 
to  obtain  this  legal  foundation,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Con- 
necticut Colonv.  Under  the  first  head  I  shall  discuss  three 
causes,  namely:  financial,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  in 
the  order  named,  as  beinc;  both  logical  and  chronological. 
Under  the  second  head  I  shall  give  a  necessarily  condensed 
account  of  the  great  controversy  over  the  union  of  New  Haven 
with  its  more  powerful  neighbor. 

First,  the  causes  of  failure. 

It  often  happens,  and  quite  naturally,  that  the  unusual  or 
exciting  character  of  an  event  attracts  such  attention  and  inter- 
est of  itself,  that  the  more  important  result  of  the  same  event  is 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  might 
be  given.  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  was  a  thrilling 
incident,  and  is  remembered,  described  and  painted.     Its  con- 
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nection  with  other  events,  and  its  influence  in  reviving  hope  and 
courage  and.  faith  in  the  American  cause,  are  usually  over- 
looked. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  certain 
well-known  events  in  the  early  history  of  New  Haven.  The 
story  of  the  Phantom  Ship  possesses  a  weird  interest,  suggests 
a  sad.  poem,  and  is  thought  of  merely  as  an  example  of  the  mor- 
bid, superstition  of  the  early  Puritans;  that  precious  lives,  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  a  costly  ship  were  lost,  and  that  this  loss 
was'  a  crushing  blow  to  the  material  interests  of  the  new  colony 
at  Quinnipiac,  is  lost  sight  of.  The  bold  defence  of  the  Regi- 
cides excites  our  admiration,  prompts  the  preservation  of  their 
rocky  refuge,  and  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  inspiring  traditions 
of  local  history ;  the  fact  that  it  cost  the  struggling  little  colony 
favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  at  the  most  critical  period  in 
its  history,  is  forgotton. 

The  first  mentioned  incident  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  that 
series  of  misfortunes  and  disasters  which  impoverished  the 
New  Haven  Colony  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  and 
of  which  I  shall  now  speak  in  considering  the  first  cause  of 
failure,  namely,  the  financial.  While  Quinnipiac  was  settled 
with  the  definite  aim  of  founding  a  "state  whose  design  is 
religion/'  important  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  mate- 
rial side  of  the  enterprise.  The  influential  members  of  the 
company  had  been  interested  in  trade  and  commerce  and 
intended  to  engage  in  the  same  pursuits  in  New  England.  For 
this  reason  they  chose  as  the  place  for  their  settlement  a  site  at 
the  head  of  an  excellent  harbor.  In  laving  out  their  town  thev 
made  ample  provision  for  a  market-place.  Every  facility  was 
afforded  to  promote  their  cherished  ambition.  Standing  timber 
suitable  for  ship-building  and  masts  was  carefully  protected 
from  injury  and  waste.  Ship-carpenters  were  exempted  from 
military  trainings.  Aid  was  given  for  the  constructing  of 
wharves.  To  maintain  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  its 
channel,  ship-captains  were  forbidden  to  throw  ballast  overboard 
into  the  harbor.  All  these  efforts  availed  nothing,  however. 
The  ambition  to  make  New  Haven  a  rich  commercial  city  was 
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doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the  failure  seems  to  have  been 
due  partly  to  mismanagement  and  partly  to  misfortune. 

New  Haven  merchants  soon  discovered  that,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  Indians  in  their  neighborhood,  the  fur  trade 
would  never  reach  any  considerable  proportions.  The  plan  was 
then  conceived  of  establishing  trading  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, where  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  red- 
men  was  more  promising.  This  project,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
characterized  as 'having  been  extremely  unwise,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  indicative  of  a  lack  of  judgment  and  fore- 
thought. The  English  settlers  at  both  New  Haven  and  Con- 
necticut were  already  at  odds  with  the  Dutch  over  territorial 
claims,  and  any  further  encroachment  by  them  at  that  time 
was  deliberately  to  invite  from  the  testy  Dutch  governor  of 
New  Amsterdam  the  retaliation  which  quickly  followed. 
Besides,  the  fact  that  the  SAvedes  occupied  territory  in  close 
proximity  should  have  deterred  the  New  Haven  traders.  Even 
if  the  plan  was  to  make  Delaware  the  larger  settlement,  then, 
as  was  the  case  ten  years  later,  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
would  have  been  very  doubtful.  However,  commercial  zeal 
induced  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants  to  invest  their 
capital  in  the  project,  and  the  colony  itself  aided  the  under- 
taking. Captain  Lamberton  was  sent  to  make  a  beginning  and 
purchase  the  necessary  land  from  the  Indians.  Time  does  not 
permit  of  the  details.  The  Dutch  promptly  resented  the  intru- 
sion, cooperated  with  the  Swedes,  expelled  the  Englishmen, 
burned  their  huts  and  ill-treated  Lamberton.  Greatly  cha- 
grined and  materially  affected  by  the  severe  financial  loss, 
New  Haven  endeavored  to  recover  damages,  but  in  vain,  as  the 
other  New  England  colonies  refused  to  render  any  assistance. 
The  undertaking  had  cost  the  New  Haven  adventurers  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  following  Court  record  of  16-14 
is  indicative  of  the  distress  it  occasioned:  "Roger  Knap  was 
discharged  of  his  fine  which  was  sett  upon  his  head  for  want  of 
armes,  because  the  Court  was  informed  that  his  armes  was  burnt 
in  Delaware  Day.  and  after  he  came  hither  he  was  afflicted 
with  sickness  and  so  poore  thatt  he  was  not  able  to  buy  armes." 
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The  claim  to  the  Delaware  lands  was  not  abandoned,  however, 
and  Xew  Haven  vessels  occasionally  visited  the. region  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  The  project  of  making  a  settlement  there 
was  revived  later,  but  not  carried  out,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Misfortune  continued  to  follow  the  Xew  Haven  merchants, 
and  losses  were  met  with  continually.  Some  vessels,  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  were  wrecked  through  carelessness  or 
incompetence.  Merchants  trading  in  Virginia  and  the  Barba- 
does  sustained  losses  as  the  result  of  bad  management.  Their 
cargoes  proved  to  be  unsalable.  Attempts  to  sell  poor  material 
or  bad  produce  injured  Xew  Haven's  commercial  reputation. 
These  continual  failures  rapidly  diminished  the  resources  of 
the  traders  and  conduced  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  colony 
as  a  whole. 

Alarmed  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Dutch,  and  realiz- 
ing their  exposed  position,  Xew  Haven,  in  161-i,  adopted 
measures  for  defence.  The  situation  forcibly  reminded  her 
leaders  that  protection  from  mother  England  might  be  desirable 
and  even  necessary.  This  suggested  the  need  of  a  charter  of 
government  which  would  guarantee  such  protection. 

Xew  Haven  had  been  founded  without  a  charter.  \Yhen 
they  left  England  in  1G37,  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Eaton  could 
not  have  obtained  one  had  they  asked  it.  King  Charles  would, 
more  likely,  have  thrown  them  into  prison.  So  the  colony  was 
established  practically  as  an  independent  state,  and  did  not  even 
acknowledge  the  kinc;. 

There  is  evidence  that  Xew  Haven  early  realized  a  danger  in 
the  growing  importance  and  influence  of  Connecticut.  In  the 
articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  the  four  colonies  of  Xew 
England  in  1643,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  no  two  of  them 
should  be  joined  in  one  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  But 
Xew  Haven  evidently  considered  this  an  insuificient  guarantee, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  recognized  position  as  a  legally 
distinct  Xew  England  colony.  A  charter  from  the  home 
government  would  alone  give  them  a  sense  of  security.  The 
time  seemed  favorable  for  procuring  this  recognition,  in  1614, 
as  the  government  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  their  friends, 
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the  Puritans,  and  an  application  could  be  made  to  parliament 
for  a  charter  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The  plan  was 
a  feasible  one  and  Rhode  Island  had  just  procured  such  an 
instrument. 

There  was  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  acomplishment  of  this 
plan,  however ;  that  was  the  matter  of  expense.  Charters  cost 
money.  There  were  numerous  fees  to  pay  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  and  the  aid  of  influential  persons  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  valuable  gifts.  Then,  too,  an  agent  must  be 
employed  to  manage  the  business. 

The  remaining  capital  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  was  small. 
Besides  the  losses  incurred  in  their  different  ventures,  the  New 
Haven  settlers  had  expended  a  large  proportion  of  their  capital 
in  building  their  town — an  unnecessarily  large  amount,  if  we 
may  believe  contemporary  accounts.  The  most  elegant  houses 
to  be  found  in  New  England  were  erected  at  New  Haven  and 
proved  costly,  both  to  burld  and  maintain.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  six  years  the  resources  of  the  colony  were  greatly  reduced. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  discouragements  and 
failures  already  experienced,  the  New  Haven  merchants  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  successful  trad- 
ing center.  They  continued  to  see  visions  of  a  harbor  filled 
with  ships  laden  with  rich  cargoes.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
make  one  more  heroic  attempt  to  accomplish  their  desire.  The 
new  project  was  an  ambitious  one,  and  consisted  of  the  opening 
of  direct  trade  with  the  mother  country.  Thus  far  trade  with 
England  had  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Large  ships  were  required  for  the  ocean  traffic 
and  no  one  person  at  New  Haven  had  sufficient  capital  to  build 
them.  To  procure  such  a  ship,  the  settlers  combined  their 
remaining  available  funds,  hoping  to  repair  some  of  their 
losses  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  money  to  pay  for  the  coveted 
charter.  Besides  it  was  evidently  thought  desirable  that  the 
quest  for  a  charter  should  be  made  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  to 
impress  the  authorities  with  the  fact  that  the  suppliant  colony 
had  sufficient  wealth  and  consequence  to  maintain  direct  com- 
munication with  the  mother  countrv. 
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In  November,  1644,  the  General  Court  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Gregson  as  agent  to  procure  a 
charter  from  Parliament  and  at  the  same  time  appropriated 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  meet  the  expense.  This 
amount  was  to  be  furnished  in  good  salable  beaver  skins. 
There  are  two  separate  records  of  this  action  of  the  General 
Court,  and  an  important  difference  between  them  throws  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  relations  then  existing  between  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut.  One  simply  states  that  the  General 
Court  "did  see  cause  to  putt  forth  their  best  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure a  pattent  from  the  Parliament  as  judging  it  a  fit  season 
now  for  that  end."  The  other  record  adds  the  statement  that 
the  Court  "did  see  cause  to  joyne  with  Connecticut  in  sending 
to  procure  a  pattent  from  the  Parliament  for  these  parts."  It 
is  significant  that  the  Connecticut  records  contain  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject.  In  the  controversy  which  arose 
between  the  two  colonies  twenty  years  later,  this  circumstance 
was  noted.  At  that  time  New  Haven  asserted  that  this  action 
of  1641  was  taken  with  the  "consent  and  desire  of  Connecticut 
to  concur  therein,"  and  that  the  Connecticut  magistrates, 
"with  the  consent  of  their  General  Court,  desired  to  join  New 
Haven  in  procuring  that  patent  for  common  privileges  to  both 
in  their  distinct  jurisdictions,  and  left  it  to  Mr.  Eaton's  wisdom 
to  have  the  patent  framed  accordingly."  Connecticut  did  not 
deny  this,  but  claimed  that  they  could  find  no  record  of  it ! 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  not  everything  "propounded'' 
went  into  the  Connecticut  records,  particularly  concerning  their 
early  relations  with  New  Haven.  However,  the  circumstance 
is  interesting,  not  only  as  indicating  that  New  Haven  was  alive 
to  the  danger  from  Connecticut's  territorial  ambitions,  but  also 
as  suggesting  the  form  of  charter  which  they  desired  to  procure. 
One  is  almost  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Haven  authori- 
ties realized  that  a  fight  for  independence  would  be  inevitable  if 
they  remained  without  charter  protection,  and  also  that  there 
was  some  doubt  in  their  minds  of  being  able  to  obtain  one 
unaided.  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  procure  one  com- 
prehensive patent  covering  the  territory  of  both  colonies  and 
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providing  for  two  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions  within 
that  territory.  Thus  Hew  Haven  would  be  able  to  maintain 
her  peculiar  polity  without  interference  from  Connecticut. 
There  was  precedent  for  this  scheme.  The  original  Virginia 
Company,  with  its  two  distinct  branches,  the  London  and  the 
Plymouth,  was  a  model  for  it.  A  general  council  to  manage 
affairs  in  which  both  should  be  concerned,  was  possibly 
intended.  Whether  Parliament  would  have  consented  to  such 
an  arrangement,  it  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Connecticut  gave  any  material  aid  in  sending  Mr.  Gregson  to 
England.  More  than  a  year  passed  before  the  preparations  for 
his  departure  could  be  completed.  A  ship  was  purchased  in 
Hhode  Island  and  then  chartered  by  aThe  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Xew  Haven,''  of  which  Mr.  Gregson  was  partner 
and  agent.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  interest  which  the  whole 
community  took  in  this  "great  ship,1'  as  the  records  proudly 
call  it.  All  who  could,  probably  rowed  out  in  small  boats  to 
examine  it  and  criticize  its  lines.  ^Xor  was  the  criticism  very 
favorable.  The  vessel  looked  "cranky,"  Lamberton  thought, 
and  he  was  an  experienced  seaman.  Nevertheless  it  was 
accepted  and  filled  with  all  the  available  and  salable  produce  of 
the  colony.  Peas  and  wheal,  beaver  and  hides  and  even  silver 
plate  were  eagerly  stowed  in  the  spacious  hold.  One  can 
almost  hear  them  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  complete 
the  cargo,  which  represented  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
profits  from  the  enterprise  would  be  large  if  the  voyage  was 
successful,  but  in  case  of  failure  the  loss  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  commercial  hopes  of  New  Haven,  for  the  little  colony  was 
placing  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  to  speak. 

The  "great  ship,'7  with  Captain  Lamberton  as  master,  and  a  * 
number  of  the  homesick  colonists  as  passengers,  sailed  out  of 
Xew  Haven  Harbor  in  January,  1040.  The  story  is  familiar 
to  you — the  channel  cut  through  the  ice,  the  sad  farewells,  the 
long  winter  of  anxiety,  the  absence  of  tidings  in  the  spring, 
the  hopes  deferred;  and  the  final  realization  that  their  ship  and 
friends  were  lost  at  sea.      The  stricken  colony  was  in  despair. 
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Mourners  went  about  the  streets.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
crushed.  Those  who  had  lost  their  loved  ones  were  the  last 
to  give  up  hope.  They  continued  to  watch,  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  hoping  against  hope  that  some 
day  the  brave  ship  and  dear  friends  would  come  back  to  them. 
How  they  yearned  for  it !  Is  it  any  wonder  they  saw  the  vision 
of  the  ship  of  air  I 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  Xew  Haven  Colony  never 
recovered  from  this  blow.  The  god  of  the  seas,  to  whom  so  much 
of  time  and  money  and  strength  and  courage  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, had  mocked  them  and  buried  it  all  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  In  fact,  the  disaster  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  Xew  Haven 
Colony.  Many  began  to  question  the  wisdom  of  remaining  at 
Quinnipiac  longer,  and  again  turned  their  thoughts  toward 
Delaware.  In  1G51  some  fifty  settlers  started  for  the  scene 
of  their  earliest  venture,  stopping  at  Manhattan  on  the  way. 
They  were  promptly  seized  and  sent  back  home  with  dire  threats 
of  punishment  if  the  offense  should  be  repeated.  Three  years 
later  the  subject  was  broached  again,  this  time,  apparently, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  owners  of  the  Delaware  lands,  who 
were  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  claims  at  half  cost.  The  sub- 
ject occupied  the  attention  of  the  Colony  Court  for  some  time. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
proposed  to  join  in  the  undertaking,  and  an  arrangement  was 
provided  whereby  the  government  should  be  centered  at  Dela- 
ware when  that  settlement  grew  to  be  the  larger  part  of  the 
colony.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  project,  how- 
ever, was  lack  of  capital.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
cared  to  move  were  too  poor  to  do  so. 

That  there  was  serious  talk  of  moving  the  Xew  Haven  Colony 
was  well  known  in  England,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  took  occa- 
sion to  urge  the  claims  of  Jamaica  as  a  place  for  the  dis- 
couraged Puritans  of  Xew  England.  Special  inducements 
were  offered  the  Xew  Haven  colonists ;  and  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  urged  his  friend,  Mr.  Davenport,  "with  much  impor- 
tunity," to  settle  there.  Reports  of  the  great  unheal thfulness 
of  the  West  Indies  frightened  them,  however,  and  they  politely 
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declined  the  Protector's  offer.  The  New  Haven  settlers  were 
now  too  old  again  to  undergo  the  hard  labor  of  building  a  new 
colony,  and  were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture as  their  chief  means  of  support.  As  for  a  charter,  they 
had  lost  the  opportunity  for  procuring  such  a  boon  with  the  great 
ship.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  further  effort  in  that  direction 
for  some  years,  and  Parliament  was  too  busy  fighting  the  king- 
to  give  any  attention  to  such  matters.  When,  in  16 61,  New 
Haven  did  need  such  a  legal  defense,  she  was  in  such  an  unfor- 
tunate position  that  any  attempt  to  procure  a  charter  would 
have  been  futile. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Eaton,  in  1658,  still  further  crippled  the 
New  Haven  Colony,  depriving  her  of  wise  counsel,  and  leader- 
ship at  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  when  she  most  needed 
them.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Davenport  shows  that  he 
realized  the  ill  this  event  foreboded.  "My  spirit  is  much 
straightened,"  he  writes,  "by  that  late  dreadful  stroke  upon 
us  ....  .  under  which  we  still  bleed,  and,  I  feare,  unto 
the  death  of  our  politique  body;  unless  God  be  pleased  to 
shew  Himself  in  the  Mount,  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. ?1 
Truly  the  coming  destruction  of  the  little  theocratic  republic 
was  casting  its  shadow  before. 

The  second  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
to  maintain  its  independence,  I  have  designated  as  political. 
It  was  the  bold  shielding  of  the  Begicides.  The  details  of 
that  notable  event  in  the  early  history  of  New  Haven  need  no 
repetition  here.  When  the  official  summons  to  arrest  the 
judges  was  received  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  harboring  or  seizing  them,  hurried  them  off  to 
New  Haven.  A  demonstrative  and  thorough  search  was  then 
entirely  safe  and  extremely  politic.  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Connecticut  also  exhibited  commendable  zeal,  which  was  ren- 
dered less  difficult  by  the  knowledge  that  the  judges  were  not 
in  his  colony.  The  king's  officers,  highly  pleased  by  their 
reception  at  Hartford,  were  sent  off  to  New  Haven  with  great 
expectations. 
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The  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  fugitive  judges 
being  thus  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  already  overburdened 
colony  at  Quinnipiac,  !New  Haven  accepted  it  with  praise- 
worthy courage j  but  with  fatal  boldness. 

We  instinctively  give  honor  and  praise  to  old  "New  Haven  for 
her  successful  defense  of  the  brave  fighters  for  freedom.  It 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  this  honor  to  say  that  the  affair 
was  managed  carelessly,  and  with  a  boldness  which,  while 
admirable,  was  unnecessary  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
impolitic.  It  was  unnecessary  because  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it,  and  perfectly  safe  hiding  places  were  convenient 
and  actually  used.  It  was  impolitic,  because  it  brought  the 
colony  into  disfavor  at  the  court  of  the  new  king  at  a  time  when 
strong  friends  were  especially  needed  there.  This  was  realized 
by  the  other  colonies  and  ought  to  have  been  evident  to  the  Xew 
Haven  authorities. 

A  quotation  from  John  Fiske  will  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
In  referring  to  the  i^ew  Haven  leaders  and  this  event,  he  wrote : 
"The  policy  of  their  theocracy  toward  the  British  crown  was 
very  bold,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  imprudent, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  far  from  having  the  strength  of  the 
older  colony.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  that  of  the  hunt  for  the 
Regicides,  and  Davenport's  defiant  sermon  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  diplomacy. " 

It  is  of  course  true  that  there  may  have  been  circumstances 
connected  with  the  situation  which  are  unknown  to  us,  and 
which  make  this  criticism  unjust;  but  in  view  of  what  is 
known,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  venturing  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Eaton  would  have  managed  the  business  more  discreetly, 
had  he  been  alive. 

The  king's  proclamation  had  been  known  at  ISTew  Haven 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  friends  of  Whalley  and  Gone 
to  devise  some  scheme  to  meet  promptly  the  situation  which  was 
not  only  possible,  but  probable.  Governor  Leete  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  order  a  prompt  search  with  the  assurance 
that  the  judges  were  in  a  safe  retreat.  Instead,  he  feels  the 
necessity  of  delaying  and  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  king's 
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orders,  thus  giving  not  only  a  bad  impression  to  the  royal  offi- 
cers, but  an  opportunity  to  the  discontented  non-freemen  to 
bring  the  authorities  of  that  colony  into  disrepute.  The  dam- 
aging  report  of  Kellond  and  Kirk  soon  reached  England  and 
caused  consternation  among  Xew  Haven's  friends,  who  wrote 
urging  secrecy  in  befriending  the  judges.  Notwithstanding 
the  harm  already  done,  still  worse  follows.  So  carelessly  was 
the  affair  managed  that  the  "Colonels"  were  not  only  allowed 
to  enter  the  town  acain  with  the  offer  to  surrender,  but  again 
permitted  to  escape.  The  news  of  this  fact  could  not  fail  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  king  and  convince  him  of  Xew  Haven's 
guilt. 

Such  reckless  conduct  created  alarm  among  the  other  Xew 
England  colonies,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  in  trouble. 
Massachusetts,  lest  her  silence  seem  to  give  consent,  made 
emphatic  protest  and  advised  the  immediate  surrender  of  Whal- 
ley  and  GofTe.  "Your  own  welfare,  the  welfare  of  your  neigh- 
bors,'7 they  said,  i  "bespeak  your  unwearied  paines  to  free 
yourself.     .     .     ." 

Poor  New  Haven  !  Made  the  scapegoat  for  the  regicidal  sins 
of  Xew  England,  her  situation  was  indeed  distressing.  In 
disgrace  at  home,  and  discredited  by  her  neighbors,  she  casts 
about  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  A  meeting  of  the  Colony 
Court  was  held  to  "consider  what  application  to  make  to  the 
king  in  the  case  we  now  stood,  being  like  to  be  rendered  worse 
to  the  king  than  the  other  colonies."  A  letter  was  prepared, 
asking  the  united  aid  of  the  other  colonies,  and  sent  to 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Leete  were  especiallv 
solicitous,  and  sought  the  intervention  of  friends  to  ward  otc 
personal  danger,  the  latter  even  visiting  Boston  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  serious  consideration  was  given  to  their  short- 
comings by  his  Majesty's  government,  is  wTell  known.  The 
Council  for  foreign  plantations  was  forbidden  to  send  a  letter 
which  had  been  prepared  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
landers  in  proclaiming  the  king,  but  "taking  no  notice  of  their 
adherence  to  Whallev  and  GofTe. '? 
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Fortunately,  more  pressing  concerns  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  government  and  the  justly  feared  royal  displeasure  was 
not  directly  visited  upon  them.  The  road  to  royal  favor  was 
closed,  however,  and  Xew  Haven's  friends  in  England  found 
no  encouragement  to  seek  it  when  necessary. 

The  third  cause  of  Xew  Haven's  failure  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tinct colonial  government  was  her  theocratic  polity.  With  the 
laws  of  Moses  for  their  working  code,  they  restricted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  members  of  approved  churches.  A  strict 
enforcement  of  this  fundamental  provision  in  their  constitu- 
tion greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  colony.  It  was  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  was  doomed  to  failure  in  Xew 
England's  free  air.  Adherence  to  it  contributed  to  defeat  the 
last  attempt  to  settle  Delaware,  one  motive  of  the  promoters 
of  that  enterprise  being  the  desire  to  free  themselves  of  that 
system.  It  was  inevitable  that  independent  spirits  would  oppose 
and  defy  authority  based  on  such  a  limited  suffrage.  Whole 
communities  did  rebel  against  it,  and  numerous  individuals 
were  constantly  defying  it.  Page  after  page  of  the  colony 
records  is  filled  with  complaints  of  ''contempt  of  authority,1' 
"tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  jurisdiction  and  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  government  here  laid."  John  Youngs  of 
Southold  was  a  constant  offender,  and  Bray  Eossiter  of  Guil- 
ford was  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  body  politic.  The 
Court  grew  cautious  in  dealing;  with  such  cases,    ''not  beii 
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willing  to  stirr  up  or  disturbe  mens  spirits  if  they  might  have 
any  good  ground  of  hope  that  they  would  cary  it  peaceably  for 
the  future."  As  the  years  went  on,  this  party  of  discontented 
aliens  grew  more  numerous  and  active.  What  were  called 
"seditious  writings''  were  circulated,  and  every  occasion  was 
seized  to  bring  the  peculiar  polity  into  disrepute  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  this  party  which  showed  a  willingness  to  Take 
advantage  of  Governor  Leete's  conduct  in  connection  with  the 
Regicides.  When  the  controversy  with  Connecticut  arose,  it 
was  this  alien  and  unruly  band  which  aided  and  encouraged 
Connecticut  in  the  contest.  It  was  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
ecclesiastical    principle    that    the    Davenport    party    made    its 
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memorable  fight.  Yet  it  was  the  very  existence  of  it  in  their 
constitution  which  formed  one  of  the  weakest  spots  in  their 
political  armor,  and  contributed  much  to  their  overthrow. 
'  Indeed,  but  for  the  desire  to  continue  this  peculiar  institution, 
there  would  have  been  little  opposition  to  the  proposed  union. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  financial  disaster  pre- 
vented New  Haven  from  obtaining  a  charter  of  her  own,  or 
acquiring  the  importance  and  influence  necessary  to  maintain 
her  separate  colonial  existence;  that  the  boldness  of  her  defense 
of  the  Regicides  deprived  her  of  that  favor  at  Court  which 
might  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  her  time  of  need ;  and 
that  her  narrow  ecclesiastical  polity  provoked  an  internal  enemy 
which  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  Connecticut  in  accomplish- 
ing her  overthrow.  Such,  then,  was  her  insecurity,  her  isola- 
tion and  her  weakness,  when  Connecticut  advanced  the  claim  to 
legal  jurisdiction  and  inaugurated  that  contest  which  ended 
New  Haven's  existence  as  a  separate  and  independent  colony. 
An  account  of  this  controversy  will  occupy  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

The  Puritans  who  left  Massachusetts  Bay  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  the  region  about  Hartford  in  103 5. 
like  the  New  Haven  colonists,  had  no  charter,  but  established 
their  own  independent  government  and  on  a  more  liberal  basis 
than  that  of  Quinnipiac.  The  leaders  of  that  colony  possessed 
not  only  rare  political  acumen,  but  business  sagacity  as  well. 
They  at  once  realized  that  the  Connecticut  river  provided  the 
only  convenient  outlet  for  their  settlements  and  early  took  steps 
to  secure  possession  of  that  highway  to  the  sea.  In  1CA±  Con- 
necticut acquired  from  Mr.  Fenwiek  of  Saybrook  the  vague 
and  indefinable  rights  supposed  to  inhere  in  what  was  known 
as  the  "Warwick  Grant,"  whatever  that  may  have  been.  The 
patent  or  deed  of  this  grant  was  supposed  to  be  in  England,  and 
it  was  not  known  what  extent  it  had.  Connecticut  may  have 
assumed  that  it  covered  the  territory  of  Quinnipiac,  but 
evidently  it  did  not  have  sufficient  assurance  of  it  to  permit  of  a 
claim  to  that  region  then. 
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When  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  came  to  an  end  in  10 00, 
and  Charles  II.  became  king,  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
necticut colonists  were  appointed  to  influential  positions  in  the 
new  government.  It  seemed  a  favorable  time,  therefore,  for 
that  colony  to  apply  for  a  royal  charter.  As  Governor  Win- 
throp  was  about  to  visit  England  on  private  business,  he  was 
authorized  to  procure  one  to  cover  all  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  colony,  even  though  it  comprised  the  sister  republic  of  New 
Haven. 

To  pave  the  way  for  her  intended  comprehensive  charter, 
Connecticut  took  occasion  to  notice  an  act  passed  by  the  New 
Haven  Court  appointing  a  committee  to  "set  out  the  bounds 
with  lasting  marks"  between  the  two  colonies,  and  advanced 
a  definite  claim  to  the  Quinnipiac  territory.  In  a  letter  to 
New  Haven,  in  which  they  objected  to  "further  proceedings  in 
this  nature,"  the  Connecticut  authorities  claimed  to  be  "the 
true  proprietors  of  these  parts  of  country"  and  declared  that 
New  Haven  could  not  "be  ignorant"  of  their  "real  and  true 
right"  to  them,  "both  by  conquest,  purchase  and  possession." 
They  admitted  that  they  "had  hitherto  been  silent"  and  had 
"foreborne  to  make  any  absolute  challenge"  to  their  own,  but 
now  saw  "a  necessity  at  least  to  revive  the  memorial  of  their 
right  and  interest."' 

This  bold  claim  occasioned  great  surprise  and  indignation 
at  New  Haven.  The  ruling  party  there  were  not  slow  to 
resent  it  and  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  permitting  it  to 
go  unchallenged.  In  May,  1001,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consult  with  Connecticut  in  reference  to  the  "dividing  line 
betwixt  them,  and  of  some  seeming  right  to  this  jurisdiction 
which  they  pretend."  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  and 
heated  controversy  which  was  characterized  by  indignant  stub- 
bornness on  the  part  of  New  Haven  and  uncompromising  insist- 
ence on  the  side  of  Connecticut,  and  which  ended  only  with  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  former. 

When  ^Ir.  Davenport  learned  of  Connecticut's  ambitious 
plans  for  a  charter,  he  sought  to  dissuade  his  friend  Winthrop 
from  his  purpose  to  visit  England,  and  warned  him  not  to  be 
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concerned  in  "so  unrighteous  an  act"  as  the  inclusion  of  the 
Xew  Haven  Colony  in  the  proposed  instrument.  AYinthrop's 
reply  was  quite  reassuring.     He  said,  in  effect,  that  no  such 


thins:  was  intended  and  that  the  Connecticut  magistrates  had 


agreed  and  expressed  in  the  presence  of  some  ministers,  that 
if  the  new  patent  should  he  found  to  include  New  Haven,  thai- 
colony  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  join  with  them  or  not. 
Evidently  the  Connecticut  governor  did  not  intend  that  New 
Haven  should  be  forced  into  an  acceptance  of  the  patent  against 
its  will;  but  he  was  confident  that  he  could  procure  so  satis- 
factory a  charter  that  the  shore  colony  would  desire  to  accept 
its  privileges.  He  failed  to  comprehend  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Davenport  party  clung  to  their  peculiar  polity  or  to 
realize  the  pugnacity  of  Mr.  Davenport  himself.  He  and  his 
friends  at  Hartford  probably  counted  upon  the  support  of  that 
growing  party  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  which  openly  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  theocratic  government  maintained  there, 
and  the  members  of  which  coveted  the  privileges  of  their  neigh- 
bor's more  liberal  system;  for,  in  Connecticut,  all  freemen 
could  vote  whether  church  members  or  not. 

The  attitude  of  AYilliam  Leete,  the  timid  governor  of  New 
Haven,  was  certainly  such  as  to  encourage  Winthrop  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  and  peaceful  union  of  the  two  colonies.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  him  to  procure  a  charter  including 
both.  "I  wish  that  you  and  wee  could  procure  one  Pattent, 
to  reach  beyond  Delaware,"  he  wrote,  "where  we  have 
expended  a  thousand  pounds  to  procure  Indian  title,  veiw,  & 
begin  to  possesse.  If  war  should  arise  between  Holland  &  Eng- 
land, it  might  suit  the  king's  interest;  a  little  assistance  might 
reduce  all  to  England.  But  our  chiefe  ayme  is  to  purchase 
our  owne  peace for  which  we  pray.7'  Gover- 
nor Leete  explained  later  that  he  meant  by  this  that  "Winthrop 
should  make  his  patent  "a  covert,  but  no  control'  to  the  Xew 
Haven  jurisdiction,  "untill  we  accorded  with  mutual  satisfac- 
tion to  become  one,  which  I  have  beene,  &  still  am  a  freind  to 
promote  in  a  righteous  &  amicable  way."  The  conscience- 
stricken  hinderer  of  the  king's  officers  was  anxiously  looking  for 
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a  protecting  shelter,  and  thought  to  take  refuge  under  the  roof  of 
Connecticut's  evident  favor  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  the  jNTew  Haven  governor  met  with 
severe  criticism  from  the  independent  party;  Mr.  Davenport 
declared  that  "it  was  not  done  by  him  according  to  his  public 
trust  as  governor,  but  contrary  to  it." 

Governor  Winthrop's  mission  to  England  was  successful 
beyond  expectation.  With  the  assistance  of  influential  friends, 
the  evidently  judicious  use  of  five  hundred  pounds  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  aid  of  a  ring,  a  memento  to  Charles  I,  a  most 
liberal  charter  was  obtained  for  Connecticut.  The  document 
granted  privileges  and  immunities  which  made  the  colony 
practically  self-governing;  so  highly  was  it  valued  that  not 
even  the  tyrannical  Governor  Andros  could  obtain  a  surrender 
of  it.  Indeed,  so  excellent  were  its  provisions  that  it  was  used 
as  a  State  constitution  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union. 

■  As  Mr.  Winthrop  decided  to  remain  in  England  another  year, 
he  forwarded  the  charter  to  ~New  England,  where,  in  October, 
1662,  it  was  presented  to  the  grantees  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  held  at  Hartford.  As  was  anticipated,  the  new 
patent  included  in  its  jurisdiction  the  territory  of  ]STew  Haven, 
although  that  colony  was  not  expressly  named  in  the  instrument. 
A  report  of  this  fact  had,  in  some  mysterious  way,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  the  shore  colony  in  time 
to  enable  some  of  them  to  reach  Hartford  and  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  charter.  Immediately,  upon  their  own  request, 
these  persons,  residents  of  Southhold,  L.  I.,  Guilford,  Stamford 
and  Greenwich,  were  formally  taken  under  the  protection  and 
government  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  However  justified 
Connecticut  might  have  been,  technically,  in  thus  deliberately 
and  without  warning  dismembering  a  sister  colony,  the  act  wa? 
certainly  characterized  by  an  entire  lack  of  courtesy  and  a  dis- 
position to  take  unfair  advantage.  These  persons  had  delib- 
erately settled  in  a  colony  whose  peculiar  policy  was  recognized 
and  generally  accepted.  They  had  voluntarily  subjected  them- 
12 
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selves  to  that  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  which,  then,  was  no 
more  questionable  than  that  of  Connecticut.  To  offer  their 
allegiance  to  another  colony  before  a  formal  union  had  been 
made  was  unseemly  to  say  the  least.  As  to  the  acceptance  of 
them  by  Connecticut,  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  Xew 
Haven  friends  would  have  first  prompted,  at  least  a  considerate 
and  formal,  if  firm,  announcement  of  the  investment  of  a 
superior  authority. 

After  thus  appropriating  several  towns  in  its  jurisdiction, 
Connecticut  sent  to  the  Xew  Haven  Colony  a  copy  of  the  new 
charter,  calling  attention  to  its  provisions  and  expressing  an 
"earnest  desire  that  there  may  be  a  happy  and  comfortable 
union"  between  them.  When,  at  the  same  time,  the  Xew 
Haven  authorities  received  information  that  they  had  already 
been  dispossessed  of  several  of  their  towns,  their  indignation 
was  great;  but  their  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  notifica- 
tion was  calm  and  dignified.  They  promised  to  communicate 
the  message  to  the  freemen  and  answer  as  soon  as  convenient ; 
"only  we  desire  that  the  issuing  of  matters  may  be  respited  t 
until  we  may  receive  fuller  information  from  the  Honored  Mr. 
Wiilthrop  or  satisfaction  otherwise,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
this  colony  may  remain  distinct,  entire  and  uninterrupted,  as 
heretofore,  which  we  hope  you  will  see  cause  lovingly  to  consent 
unto,    and    signify    the    same   to   us   with    convenient    speed." 

Three  weeks  later  the  freemen  of  the  Xew  Haven  Colonv  met 

i 

to  consider  the  Connecticut  claim  and  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  their  independence.  All  looked  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port for  advice  and  suggestion.  He  was  very  willing  and  ready 
to  proffer  them,  for  he  bitterly  opposed  the  union.  He  had 
labored  long  and  suffered  much  to  establish  in  the  new  world  a 
state  whose  government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  church  mem- 
bers only.  The  loss  of  colonial  independence  would  mean  the 
failure  of  his  cherished  hopes. 

The  reply  sent  to  Connecticut  by  the  Xew  Haven  freemen 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  new  patent  to 
warrant  the  alteration  of  "the  orderly  settlements  of  Xew 
England, M    renewed  the  request  to  be  left    "distinct''    until  the 
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truth  of  the  matter  could  be  learned  from  Mr.  Winthrop  or  the 
king,  and  contained  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  division 
already  made  in  their  colony  before  "so  much  as  a  treaty"  had 
been  made  with  them  "in  a  Christian,  neighborly  way.''' 
Inclosed  in  the  reply  was  a  statement  of  the  reasons  adduced  by 
Mr.  Davenport  to  prove  that  Xew  Haven  was  not  included 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  charter.  In  the  first  place,  the 
name  of  Xew  Haven  was  not  mentioned  in  the  document,  and 
that  colony  has  always  been  treated  as  separate  and  independ- 
ent, not  only  by  the  other  New  England  colonies,  including 
Connecticut,  but  by  the  king  himself.  Certainly  the  king 
would  not  have  included  them  without  their  desire  and  knowl- 
edge, and  if  Connecticut  had  had  any  such  intention,  they 
surely  would  have  been  consulted  before  Mr.  Winthrop  went  to 
England.  If  it  should  appear,  however,  after  an  appeal  to  the 
king,  that  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  was  intended,  they 
would  submit   ''according  to  God." 

Finding  that  Connecticut  paid  no  attention  to  their  protest 
but  "persisted  in"  her  "own  will  and  way,"  the  Xew  Haven 
authorities  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  king,  being  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  his  pleasure  to  confound  the  two  colonies  and  so 
destroy  the  "long  continued"  and  "strongly  settled  distinction 
of  the  four  United  Colonies  of  Xew  England."  Word  was 
accordingly  sent  to  their  friends  in  London,  asking  them  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Winthrop  and  then,  if  satisfaction  could  not  be 
obtained  from  him,  to  present  their  appeal  to  his  majesty. 

One  of  these  friends  was  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke,  a  former  resident 
of  Xew  Haven,  who  had  returned  to  England.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Davenport  which  was  intercepted  by  the  English  authori- 
ties and  pronounced  seditious,  Mr.  Hooke  relates  the  part  he 
took  in  the  affair.  He  wrote  that  he  spent  part  of  the  forenoon 
debating  with  Mr.  Winthrop  on  the  subject  and  that  the  latter 
declared  "it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  Xew  Haven  thus 
dealt  with  by  her  neighbors  at  Connecticut  nor  her  liberties 
infringed,  but  desired  they  might  remain  as  before."  Hooke 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Xew  Haven's  former  liberties  wore  in 
"danger  to  be  utterly  lost,"   but  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
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Winthrop  "would  do  his  best  to  set  them  by  themselves  and 
procure  their  settlement  upon  their  first  foundation." 

Mr.  Winthrop  agreed  to  write  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  informing  him  of  the  intentions  he 
had  thus  expressed  and  requesting  that  the  unfriendly  acts 
against  New  Haven  be  recalled.  In  this  letter  was  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "I  must  let  you  know  that  testimony  here  doth 
affirm  that  I  gave  assurance  before  authority  here,  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  meddle  with  any  town  or  plantation  that  was 
settled  under  any  other  government."  This  remark,  although 
somewhat  ambiguous,  served  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  New 
Haven  leaders,  and  they  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  obnoxious 
measures  against  their  peace  would  at  once  be  rescinded.  But 
this  letter,  containing  such  promise  of  relief,  proved  to  be,  in 
its  nature,  an  early  specimen  of  a  wooden  nutmeg.  Addressed 
to  Mr.  Mason,  it  was  sent  to  the  New  Haven  governor  with 
the  evident  expectation  that  he  would  forward  it  to  Hartford. 
Mr.  Leete,  supposing  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original,  probably 
retained  it,  as  the  Connecticut  authorities  declared  that  they 
did  not  receive  it.  Whatever  the  fact  may  be,  New  Haven 
obtained  no  satisfaction  as  a  result  of  it,  and  continued  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  having  Connecticut  officers  author- 
ized to  act  in  her  towns. 

Meantime  negotiations  had  been  attempted  looking  toward 
an  accommodation  of  the  dispute.  Before  Mr.  Winthrop^ 
letter  reached  New  England,  Connecticut  had  made  certain 
liberal  propositions  which  New  Haven  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  while  their  appeal  to  the  king  was  pending  any  action  in 
the  matter  would  be  highly  improper.  Besides,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  Mr.  Winthrop's  return  would  speedily  end  the  con- 
troversy in  favor  of  New  Haven.  In  a  letter  congratulating 
him  upon  the  safe  return,  Mr.  Davenport  said  that  he  rejoiced 
in  the  persuasion  that  he  had  come  with  an  olive-branch  in  his 
mouth.  Governor  Leete  also  welcomed  his  arrival  as  a 
physician  who  Would,  he  was  sure,  use  the  method  of  "gradual 
ripening  and  softening  supplements''  to  cure  their  disease, 
instead    of    the     "violent    fomentations"     hitherto    practiced. 
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These  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment  also.  When 
Mr.  Winthrop  learned  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Hartford, 
he  either  was  unable  to  persuade  those  who  had  thus  far 
managed  or  mismanaged  the  business  to  adopt  a  milder  policy, 
or  he  speedily  reached  the  conclusion  that  things  had  gone  too 
far  to  warrant  interference.  He  must  have  realized  that  the 
desired  union  could  not  be  accomplished  by  mutual  consent, 
and  being  unwilling  to  assist  in  forcing  a  submission  of  New 
Haven,  he  ceased  active  participation  in  the  controversy. 

Proposals  and  counter  proposals  made  by  both  colonies  during 
the  summer  of  16  G3  not  only  failed  to  secure  an  amicable 
settlement,  but  resulted  in  more  strained  relations.  ~No  compro- 
mise regarding  the  qualifications  for  freemen  could  be  effected, 
]STew  Haven  insisting  upon  her  peculiar  policy  and  finally 
declining  to  treat  any  further  until  Connecticut  "first  restore 
us  to  our  right  state  again.'7  Encouragement  to  persist  in  this 
firm  stand  was  received  from  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  'New  England,  to  whom  they  had  appealed.  The 
case  was  heard  by  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  representa- 
tives, who  reported  that  "the  said  colony  of  Xew  Haven,  being 
owned  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as  distinct  from  Con- 
necticut,  and   having  been  so  owned  by  the   colonies   jointly 

may  not  by  any  act  of  violence  have  their  liberty 

of  jurisdiction  infringed  by  any  other  of  the  United  Colonies 
without  breach  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  that  where 
any  act  of  power  hath  been  exerted  against  their  authority,  that 
the  same  ought  to  be  recalled,  and  their  power  reserved  to  them 
entire,  until  such  time  as  in  an  orderly  way  it  shall  be  otherwise 
disposed."  This  last  sentence  denotes  an  expectation  that  the 
union  would  ultimately  come,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  brought 
about  in  an  orderly  manner.  Xew  Haven  obtained  a  measure 
of  comfort  from  this  decision,  however,  and  her  hopes  were  still 
further  revived  by  letters  from  his  Majesty's  government 
addressed  to  the  New  Haven  authorities — a  distinct  recognition 
of  their  separate  and  independent  existence.  Quick  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  acknowledgment  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  calling  upon   all   persons  who  had   separated  from  the 
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colony  to  return  to  their  rightful  allegiance  and  pay  their 
arrears  of  rates.  This  proclamation  was  boldly  torn  down  by 
the  Connecticut  constable  at  Stamford;  and  when  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Guilford,  turbulent  Bray  Rossiter  repaired  to  Hart- 
ford with  others  and  demanded  protection.  Two  magistrates, 
the  marshal,  and  other  officers  returned  with  them  to  Guilford 
to  stop  the  execution  of  the  proclamation.  Arriving  there  late 
at  night,  they  created  much  alarm  by  the  firing  off  of  guns. 
Governor  Leete,  who  lived  in  the  town,  fearing  trouble,  hastily 
sent  to  Branford  and  New  Haven  for  assistance.  A  number 
of  soldiers  responded,  but  upon  their  arrival  found  nothing  but 
noise  and  excitement  to  quell.  After  requesting  Governor 
Leete  not  to  collect  taxes  from  Connecticut  citizens  until  the 
dispute  over  the  charter  was  settled,  the  armed  invaders  with- 
drew. 

This  affair  at  Guilford  necessitated  another  attempt  at  a 
conference,  but  New  Haven,  "considering  how  fruitless  all 
former  treaties  had  been  and  that  they  had  formerly  ordered 
that  there  should  be  no  more  treaty  with  them  unless  they  first 
restore  us  those  members  which  they  had  so  unrighteously  taken 
from  us,  therefore,  did  now  again -confirm  the  same.*'  Never- 
theless  it  was  determined  to  have  a  formal  statement  of  all  their 
grievances  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Connecticut.  This 
writing,  prepared  by  Mr.  Davenport  and  aLi\  Street  and 
entitled  "Xew  Haven's  Case  Stated,''  was  an  able  and  forcible 
presentation  of  the  New  Haven  side  of  the  dispute.  It  was 
a  lena'thv  document  and  contained,  under  twentv-one  different 
heads,  a  complete  history  of  the  controversy,  the  grounds  of 
defense  and  an  appeal  for  just  and  righteous  treatment. 

Connecticut's  reply,  which,  it  is  thought,  was  never  sent  to 
New  Haven,  is  extant,  and  suffers  much  in  comparison  with 'the 
New  Haven  paper.  While  not  as  long  as  the  latter,  it  is  rather 
verbose  and  undignified  in  style,  quite  sarcastic  and  bantering 
in  tone,  and  in  many  respects  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the 
New  Haven  arguments.  Time  will  permit  of  but  a  few  quota- 
tions. The  prefatory  sentences  are  characteristic.  "You  are 
pleased  to  term  our  claims  and  our  claiming  our  interest,  an 
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unjust  pretence  and  encroachment  upon  your  just  and  proper 
rights.  To  untie  this  knot  and  pretence  of  yours,  in  all  the 
particulars  of  it,  states  the  whole  case  you  have  presented  in 
your  large  schedule  and  multiloquous  pennings;  therefore,  as 
methodically  as  we  can,  and  curt,  as  the  little  time  we  have 
allowed  and  our  other  weighty  concernments  will  permit,  in  few 
words,  we  have  addressed  ourselves  for  resolution  and  your  con- 
viction.7' In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  controversy  the  Xew 
Haven  paper  had  spoken  very  highly  of  Mr.  Eaton,  their  first 
governor,  but  with  no  intention  of  giving  it  an  argumentative 
meaning.  The  reply  takes  notice  of  it  however,  and  says : 
"Your  high  prizing  of  Mr.  Eaton,  that  worthy  man  deceased, 
who  we  own  was  wise,  grave  and  godly,  and  we  could  also  say 
that  we  have  had  governors  not  much  inferior,  who  now  with 
him  lie  in  the  dust,  but  such  applauses  little  promote  our  state 
concernments  in  this  present  contest ;  therefore,  we  shall  pass 
them  over  as  not  so  pertinent. " 

To  the  declaration  that  she  had  maintained  her  territory 
against  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  "by  hewing  out  the  King's  Arms 
in  wood/'  Connecticut  sarcastically  observed :  "marble  and 
brass  are  the  more  lasting,"  and  to  Xew  Haven's  claim  that  it 
could  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  her  bounds  were  not 
included  in  the  charter  she  replied :  "For  your  mathematical 
measures,  and  discovery,  it  might  do  us  some  service  in  the  line 
betwixt  us  and  the  Massachusetts  if  you  have  an  able  artist, 
when  he  is  desired  by  them  and  us  to  attend  that  service ;  but 
our  charter  is  the  true  astrolobe  for  our  south  bound." 

There  was,  however,  an  attempt  to  answer  seriously  the  Xew 
Haven  arguments.  The  objection  raised  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
membering policy  of  Connecticut  was  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Xew  Haven  people  to  apply  for 
such  charter  privileges  and  that  Connecticut  could  not  refuse 
to  accept  them  "without  some  danger."  The  reply  then  closed 
with  the  following  words,  which  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
bitterness' of  the  dispute: 

"Then  if  Joshua  took  himself  bound  to  keep  promise  with 
the  Gibeonites  who  acted  wilily,  and  were  of  that  people  which 
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were  appointed  to  destruction,  much  more  must  we,  when  people 
of  our  own  language,  nation,  profession,  and  friends,  are 
appointed  and  ordered  under  our  care  and  protection,  keep  our 
promise  with  them,  allowing  them  an  interest  in  all  our  privi- 
leges which  are  common  to  them  as  well  as  ourselves.7' 

Mutual  obstinacy  had  now  brought  the  relations  between 
the  two  colonies  to  a  deadlock,  for  although  more  persons  in  the 
New  Haven  towns  were  beginning  to  favor  the  union,  all 
agreed  in  the  policy  of  refusing  to  negotiate  until  Connecticut 
had  restored  her  to  her  former  condition.  Mr.  Davenport  and 
his  party  still  controlled  the  colony  and  prevented  submission. 
Things  came  to  a  standstill  in  February,  1664.  Mr.  Daven- 
port wrote  at  that  time:  "The' premises  being  duly  weighed,  it 
will  be  your  wisdom  and  way  to  desist  wholly  and  forever  from 
endeavoring  to  draw  us  into  a  union  under  your  patent." 

More  than  two  years  had  now  passed  since  the  charter  was 
procured,  and  Connecticut  was  about  to  take  some  definite  com- 
pulsory action  in  the  matter,  when  a  very  unexpected  event  put 
a  sudden  end  to  the  disagreeable  situation.  In  March,  1664, 
King  Charles  II.  made  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  grant 
of  extensive  territory  in  America.  This  gift  included  all  the 
land  between  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers  and  there- 
fore comprised  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  The  territory  of 
the  Dutch  was  also  covered  by  the  grant  and  a  fleet  was 
despatched  to  conquer  it.  With  this  fleet  came  four  royal  com- 
missioners invested  with  power  to  settle  disputes  and  fix 
boundaries  between  colonies. 

This  was  a  new  and  alarming  danger  for  both  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut.  The  people  of  both  colonies  feared  the  loss  of 
their  liberties,  for  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  Royalist  and  no 
friend  of  the  Puritans.  Under  these  circumstances  the  move- 
ment for  union  with  Connecticut  rapidly  progressed  in  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  for  it  was  believed  that  in  union  would  be 
strength  sufficient  to  maintain  the  new  charter  and  their  liber- 
ties. The  town  of  Milford  soon  voted  to  join  Connecticut,  and 
that  left  only  Guilford  and  Branford  to  New  Haven.  Mean- 
time the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  were  conquered,  and  the. name  of 
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the  settlement  changed  to  New  York.  The  royal  commissioners 
then  having  fixed  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  placed  New  Haven  in  the  latter  colony  and  thus 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  submit.  The  freemen  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  defeated  colony  met  at  New  Haven, 
December  13,  1664,  and  passed  the  following  vote: 

"First,  that  by  this  act  or  vote  we  be  not  understood  to  justify 
Connecticut's  former  actings  nor  anything  disorderly  done  by 
our  people  upon  such  accounts. 

"Second,  that  by  it  we  be  not  apprehended  to  have  any  hand 
in  breaking  or  dissolving  the  confederation. 

"Yet  in  testimony  of  our  loyalty  to  the  king's  Majesty  when 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  determination  of  his  commissioners  is 
published  to  be  recorded  with  us,  if  thereby  it  shall  appear  to 
our  committee  that  we  are  by  his  Majesty's  authority  now  put 
under  Connecticut  patent,  we  shall  submit,  as  from  necessity 
brought  upon  us  by  their  means  of  Connecticut  aforesaid,  but 
with  a  salvo  jure  of  our  former  right  and  claim,  as  a  people 
who  have  not  yet  been  heard  in  point  of  plea."  Thus  New 
Haven  after  a  brave  fight  lost  her  colonial  independence  and 
became  a  part  of  Connecticut. 

That  the  sting  of  her  defeat  was  sharp  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  future  correspondence  which  passed  in  consummating  the 
union.  In  the  letter  inclosing  the  vote  of  submission,  New 
Haven  requested  the  grant  of  those  privileges  which  Connecticut 
had  offered  during  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  suggested 
that  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so  as  their  "success  for  patent 
bounds"  with  the  commissioners  "now  obtained  seems  to  be 
debtor  unto  our  silence  before  them."  They  further  explained 
that  they  had  not  presented  their  grievances  before  the  commis- 
sioners because  they  "'chose  rather  to  suffer  than  to  begin  any 
motion  hazardfull  to  New  England  settlements." 

Connecticut  replied  that  such  an  idea  was  absurd  inasmuch 
as  the  conduct  of  New  Haven  was  well  known  to  the  commis- 
sioners in  spite  of  her  silence;  that  she  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  result  was  what  it  was;  and  that  Connecticut  had 
made  no  complaints.     New  Haven  was  unable  to  allow  the  sub- 
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ject  to  drop  there,  and  made  the  retort  that  Connecticut  had  no 
reason  to  make  any  complaints  before  the  commissioners  and 
that  the  "mere  news"  of  their  conduct  did  not  contain  the 
strength  "of  all  they  had  to  say  or  plead/'  However,  the  letter- 
closes  with  a  promise  to  give  no  further  trouble  "but  remainev 
your  very  "loving  friends  and  neighbors."  Connecticut  very 
cheerfully  allowed  Xew  Haven  to  thus  have  the  last  word  and 
indicated  her  generous  intentions  by  passing  the  following  vote. 
April  20,  1065: 

"This  Court  doth  hereby  declare  that  all  former  actings  thar 
have  past  by  the  former  power  at  Xewr  Haven  so  far  as  they 
have  concerned  this  Colony  (whilst  they  stood  as  a  distinct 
Colony)  though  they  in  their  own  nature  have  seemed  uncom- 
fortable to  us,  yet  they  are  hereby  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion, 
never  to  be  called  to  account." 

Most  people  soon  forgot  the  bitter  quarrel  and  were  contented 
with  the  new  arrangement.  Some  were  never  reconciled  to  it. 
however.  The  people  of  Eranford  were  so  dissatisfied  that  they 
left  their  town  and  moved  to  Xew  Jersey,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Newark.  But  no  one  felt  a  keener  disappointment 
over  the  affair  than  Mr.  Davenport.  His  great  ambition  was 
destroyed ;  he  was  broken-hearted  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
A  few  years  later  he  moved  to  Boston,  where  shortly  after- 
wards his  disappointed  life  ended.  But  the  city  he  left  in 
sorrow,  and  which  owes  so  much  to  him,  has  never  forgotten 
nor  ceased  to  revere  his  name ;  and  the  blessings  which  resulted 
from  the  union  he  tried  so  hard  to  prevent  have  long  since 
buried  in  oblivion  the  seeming  wrong  which  helped  to  bring  it 
about. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest,  perhaps,  before  closing,  to 
make  a  few  observations  of  a  speculative  nature,  upon  the  sup- 
posed fact  of  a  State  of  Xew  Haven.  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  the  influence  of  Xew  Haven  would,  of  course,  have 
been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  States.  It  is  not  likely 
therefore,  that  the  result  of  that  Convention  would  have  been 
any  different,  although  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  might 
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have  been  hastened.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  while 
New  Haven  could  not  he  represented  in  that  famous  body  as  a 
separate  state,  one  of  her  sons,  a  native  of  Guilford,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Georgia,  and  a  delegate  from  that  state,  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote  in  favor  of  the  great  compromise  which  made  possible 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Roger  Sherman  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  governors  of  Xew  Haven ;  certainly 
James  Hillhouse  would  have  been  another.  With  the  other 
Xew  England  states,  Xew  Haven  would  have  opposed  the  war 
with  England  in  1814.  As  a  free  state  she  would  have  thrown 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  the  Xorth 
and  might  have  changed  very  greatly  the  history  of  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War.  Unless  she  had  in  some  way  increased 
her  territory,  Xew  Haven  would  have  been  the  smallest  state  of 
the  Union  instead  of  Rhode  Island.  She  would  have  had  as 
large  a  population  as  the  proposed  state  of  Arizona.  That 
there  would  yet  have  been  an  old  state  house  on  the  Green,  it 
seems  safe  to  assert. 

But  we  are  speaking  of  a  dream.  And  it  is  well,  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  a  dream.  In  union  has  been  strength,  and  hand  in 
hand  with  Hartford,  Xew  Haven  as  a  city  has  rounded  out  the 
history,  as  she  rounded  out  the  territory,  of  Connecticut. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  YALE. 

By  Francis  Parsons,  LL.B.,  of  Hartford. 

[Read  April  20,  1903.] 


In  his  famous  paragraphs  on  the  character  of  the  Puritans 
Lord  Macaulay  expresses  the  theory  that  their  alleged  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  one  dominating 
religious  fervor  that  absorbed  all  their  emotions  and  left  room 
for  no  other  enthusiasms.  However  that  may  be,  we  must 
admit  that  versatility  was  not  often  a  quality  of  the  Puritan 
character.  All  ae;es  and  almost  all  countries  have  their  fashions 
in  thought,  in  ideals,  and  the  "time  spirit7'  of  Puritan  Xew 
England  was  not  favorable  for  a  cultivation  of  the  grand 
manner,  the  high  bred  sophistication,  the  ability  to  handle  many 
affairs  without  effort,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  at  about 
this  time  constituted  the  ideal  of  the  polished  gentleman.  So 
it  is  that  when  one  encounters  a  Xew  Englander  of  this  general 
period  who  seems  to  have  had  an  adaptability  and  a  ready 
liking  for  many  things,  one's  interest  is  inevitably  and  rather 
agreeably  arrested. 

Noteworthy,  because  of  this  divergence  from  the  somewhat 
limited  ideals  of  the  time,  if  for  no  other  reason,  is  the  person- 
ality of  Elisha  Williams — a  man  who  in  his  day  turned  his  hand 
to  many  things  and  did  them  all  well.  If  I  may  begin  with  his 
epitaph,  I  will  quote  those  quaint  phrases  which  may  still  be 
traced  with  little  difficulty  on  the  flat  table  monument  in  the  old 
graveyard  at  Wether sfi eld,  and  which  give  better  than  I  can  a 
brief  outline  of  his  varied  activities — 

"The  Honble  Colnl  Elisha  Williams  shin'd  in  excelling  Gift? 
of  Nature,  Learninc;  and  Grace,  in  Benevolence  universal,  Firm 
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in  Friendship,  in  Conversation  pleasant  and  Instructive,  in 
Religion  Sincere,  Unaffected,  Cheerful ;  truly  Humble,  Patient, 
Fearless  in  the  Cause  of  God  and  Truth;  a  Pattern  of  Con- 
jugal and  Parental  Affection  and  Humanity,  a  Wise,  Great  and 
Good  Man.  5  years  he  was  an  Honr  to  the  Sacred  Ministry  in 
JNewington,  13  years  Yale  College  nourished  under  his  Pious, 
Learned,  Faithful  Instruction  and  happy  Govern1,  the  Glory  of 
ye  College  and  Ornament  of  his  Country.  He  after  filled  and 
adorned  several  Civil  and  Military  Caracters:  Heaven  claimed 
what  was  Immortal ;  that  Glad  obeyed ;  and  drop'd  here  the 
Dust  to  rest  till  Jesus  comes.  Obiit  24t0  Julii  1755.  Aetatis 
61mV?* 

The  descendants  of  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury  are  a  race 
that  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  though  it  numbers  no  men  of 
world-wide  renown.  Its  members,  indeed,  have  seemed  to  take 
most  naturally  to  everyday  business,  rather  than  to  those  pur- 
suits that  might  foster  the  budding  of  genius,  or.  bring  con- 
spicuous celebrity.  They  have  had  a  certain  gift  for  practicality, 
for  affairs.  But  they  have  been,  nevertheless,  an  educated, 
cultivated  stock.  The  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the 
family  are  borne  upon  the  roll  of  Harvard  graduates,  and  more 
than  eighty  nave  received  their  diplomas  from  Yale. 

Elisha  was  the  son  of  William,  minister  of  the  Hatfield, 
Massachusetts,  church  and  was  born  in  that  town  August  24, 
1694.  Of  his  early  life  there  are  few  memorials.  In  170S  he 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Harvard,  and  according  to  Presi- 
dent Stiles  of  Yale  was  "educated  under  Mr.  Tutor  Reming- 
ton." He  was  graduated,  it  is  said  vaguely  "with  honor,"  in 
1711,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  obtaining  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  A.M.  from  President  Leveret t.  The  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  bv  taking  charge  for  a  time 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Hadley,  but  soon  returned  to  Hatfield, 
where  natural  and  hereditary  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence's of  environment,  impelled  him  to  undertake  the  study  of 
theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father  who,  says  Jonathan 

*  Doubtless  intended  to  read    "60  years,  11  months." 
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Edwards,  was  "a  person  of  uncommon  natural  abilities  and 
distinguished  learning,  a  great  divine,  of  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  judgment." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  motive  for  Elisha  Williams's 
change  of  residence  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  from 
Hatfield  to  Wethersneld.  Perhaps  the  fame  of  the  climatic  salu- 
briousness  and  the  vegetarian  reputation  of  Hartford's  suburb 
had  penetrated,  even  in  those  early  days,  to  the  small  Massa- 
chusetts town:  perhaps  Eunice  Chester,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chester  of  Wethersfield,  whom  Elisha  married  February  23, 
1714,  had  something  to  do  with  this  departure  from  the  ancestral 
roof.  At  all  events,  about  the  date  of  his  marriage  we  find  the 
young  student  of  divinity  located  in  Wethersneld,  varying  the 
study  of  theology  by  work  on  a  farm.  But  a  certain  restless, 
almost  adventurous,  strain  in  his  character  may  be  inferred  at 
this  comparatively  youthful  time  from  the  fact  that  sometime 
in  this  immediate  period  he  voyaged  to  the  island  of  Canso,  oif 
Xova  Scotia,  and  preached  for  a  while  to  the  fishermen  there. 
This,  however,  was  merely  an  incident  of  short  duration.  On 
his  permanent  establishment  at  Wethersneld  he  began,  perhaps. 
to  discover  within  himself  possibilities  and  ambitions  that  he 
suspected  the  Congregational  ministry,  even  in  those  strenuous 
ecclesiastical  days,  might  not  satisfy.  Whatever  the  reason, 
he  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  study  of  law,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  praci  icing,  and  to  have  begun  to  take  a  part  in  the  public 
a  If  airs  of  the  town. 

One  matter  that  at  this  time  was  engaging  the  attention  of 
educated  people  in  the  colony  was  the  alfairs  of  the  so-called 
"collegiate  school"  at  Saybrook,  in  which  Elihu  Yale,  late 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  was  beginning  to  take  a 
certain  substantial  interest.  It  was  now  practically  admitted 
that  the  selection  of  Saybrook  as  a  site  was  a  mistake,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  future  settlement  it  seemed  probable  that  rival 
interests  might  clash.  The  trustees,  who  met  at  Saybrook  in 
April,  1716,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  at  that  meeting  to  for- 
mally open  the  question  of  a  new  location,  but  found  enough 
reason  in  the  complaints  of  the  students  against  the  disadvan- 
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tages  of  Saybrook  to  warrant  giving  permission  to  the  Seniors 
to  finish  their  studies  elsewhere.  This  permission  other  dissat- 
isfied students,  not  in  the  Senior  class,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  almost  at  once  the  undergraduates 
began  to  scatter.  During  the  following  summer  the  few  who 
remained  at  Saybrook  were  compelled  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
smallpox  to  move  to  East  Guilford.  But  the  chronicles  of  the 
college  tell  us  that  the  majority  betook  themselves  to  Wethers- 
field,  where  they  continued  their  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Elisha  Williams, 

The  two  Hartford  trustees,  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  Thomas 
Buckingham,  were  doubtless  advocates,  in  a  quiet  though  vigor- 
ous way,  of  this  migration  to  Wethersiield.  It  was  probably 
the  first  move  in  their  plan  to  establish  the  college  at  Hartford, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact,  at  the  May  session  of  the 
Assembly,  these  trustees  and  a  wealthy  resident  of  Hartford, 
claiming  to  represent  many  others,  petitioned  the  colonial  legis- 
lature for  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Hartford,  which  step, 
according  to  Samuel  Smith  of  Glastonbury,  the  historian  of  the 
period,  "caused  a  mighty  commotion/'  But  what  we  may  with 
reason  assume  to  have  been  the  Hartford  trustees'  arrangement 
with  Elisha  Williams  was  a  sagacious  one,  for  during  the  dis- 
pute he  held  the  students,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that  at  this  time  he  was  barely  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  though  he  had  been  married  for  more  than  two  years.  Per- 
haps indeed  his  very  youth  was  one  factor  in  establishing  sym- 
pathy with  these  young  men  whose  average  age  is  said  to  have 
been  only  about  three  years  less  than  his  own.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly popular.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  winning,  attrac- 
tive manner.  (You  will  remember  that  his  conversation  is 
described  as  pleasant  as  well  as  instructive.)  In  fact  there 
seems  to  have  existed  in  him  that  enviable  combination  of 
qualities  that,  in  want  of  a  better  name,  we  sometimes  call 
personal  magnetism. 

Among  educated  people  and  especially  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  the  feeling  over  the  question  of  the  school's  location 
was  intense.     The  students,  too,  seem  to  have  had  the  courage 
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of  their  convictions  so  far  as  to  take  sides  in  the  affair,  for  when, 
in  October,  1716,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  voted  to  establish  the 
school  at  ISTew  Haven  and  proceeded  on  the  strength  of  this  vote 
to  gather  their  pupils  there  (though  the  matter  was  still  unde- 
cided so  far  as  the  Assembly  was  concerned,  the  lower  house 
favoring  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  but  the  upper  house  refusing 
to  concur),  it  was  found  that  a  group  which  outnumbered  by  one 
this  Xew  Haven  body  of  students  still  continued  to  remain  at 
Wethersfield  under  Elisha  Williams,  in  defiance  of  the  so-called 
regular  establishment.  Young  Mr.  Williams  was  evidently  a 
drawing  card.  To  be  exact,  there  were  thirteen  scholars  at  -New 
Haven,  three  or  four  still  at  Saybrook  (under  the  tuition  of  the 
local  minister)  and  fourteen  at  Wethersfield,  where  also  went 
Samuel  Smith,  who,  with  Samuel  Johnson,  afterward  the  first 
president  of  King's  now  Columbia  College,  had  just  been  elected 
a  tutor  for  the  lse\v  Haven  contingent,  but  who  declined  the 
appointment  in  order  to  go  to  Wethersfield,  where  the  fourteen 
undergraduates  under  Williams  and  Smith  formed  a  rival  school 
that  continued  for  two  years  or  more  after  the  location  at  ISTew 
Haven ;  finally,  however,  uniting  with  ^\Tew  Haven  as  passage  of 
time  dulled  bitterness  of  dissension,  and  the  Xew  Haven 
establishment  became  permanent  by  legislative  sanction,  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  accumulation  of  money  and  lands. 
Thus  it  was  that  Wethersfield,  and  possibly  Hartford,  narrowly 
escaped  becoming  the  future  home  of  Yale  University.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Mr.  Williams's  pupils  during 
this  experiment  at  Wethersfield  was  his  connection,  young 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1720,  but 
who  spent  nearly  three  years  of  his  course  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Williams  from  whose  precepts  he  so  far  differed  in  later  years 
as  to  become  involved  with  his  former  preceptor  in  a  theological 
discussion  that  we  may  have  occasion  to  mention  in  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  W  illiams's  duties  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  however,  did 
not  during  this  period  absorb  nil  his  attention.  The  collegiate 
school  affair  became  a  political  matter,  and  perhaps  it  was  upon 
this  issue  that  lie  was  in  1717  chosen  a  deputy  for  Wethersfield 
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to  the  assembly.  At  all  events  it  was  in  this  year  that  his 
political  career  was  thus  begun,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
his  teaching  at  Wethersfield  he  was  one  of  the  representatives 
from  that  town.  On  his  first  election  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
lower  house,  a  position  he  filled  during  several  sessions,  receiving 
for  his  services  in  this  capacity  the  grant  of  one  pound  five 
shillings  at  the  close  of  each  session. 

In  1719  or  1720  Mr.  Williams  was,  according  to  President 
Stiles  of  Yale,  "sanctified"  by  a  severe  illness.  "His  religious 
exercises  at  this  time,"  says  Dr.  Sprague,  "seem  to  have  been  of 
a  more  decided  character  than  at  any  previous  period;  and  to 
have  constituted  an  appropriate  preparation  for  his  entering  on 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry."  This,  in  fact,  was  the  work 
which  he  now  undertook,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  recently 
organized  Xewington  Church  to  become  its  first  minister.  The 
parish  was  at  the  time  a  small  and  poor  one,  and  the  erection  of 
the  meeting  house  and  the  building  of  a  house  and  barn  for  the 
minister  took  so  much  time  that  it  was  not  until  October  17, 
1722,  that  Mr.  Williams  was  formally  ordained  in  the  unfin- 
ished, unpainted  church,  though  he  had  probably  preached  here 
and  there  in  the  parish  before  that  time.  Here  at  Xewington, 
in  his  new  home,  built  on  the  eight  acres  "  near  to  the  widow 
Elizabeth  Andrus'  dwelling  house,"  that  had  been  granted  him 
out  of  the  common  land,  he  remained  during  the  four  following 
years;  here  were  born  two,  at  least,  of  his  seven  children:  here 
he  did  most  of  his  early  sermon  writing,  one  of  these  discourses 
appearing  later  in  print  on  what  was  doubtless  its  second  deliv- 
ery, before  the  Assembly,  that  body  believing  that  its.  publica- 
tion, "may  be  of  great  service  to  religion  in  confirming  the 
people  in  the  great  truths  by  him  delivered."  Of  his  manner 
in  preaching  we  have  the  word  of  a  brother  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lockwood  of  Wethersfield,  who  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Mr. 
Williams  said,  "His  diction  and  address  were  rational,  nervous 
and  convincing  to  the  understanding.  His  preaching  was 
chiefly  on  the  great  doctrines."  With  the  future  president  of 
Yale,  judge  of  our  superior  court  and  officer  in  the  colony's 
military  forces,  this  was  a  period  of  quiet  work  and  study  that 
13 
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I  have  a  fancy  he  may  have  looked  back  upon  in  busier  days  with 
something  of  affectionate  recollection,  for  he  had  the  quiet 
instincts  of  a  scholar  as  well  as  the  more  vigorous  qualities  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  But  this  period  was  not  destined  to  be  of 
long  duration,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1725.  he  was 
elected    "rector,"    or  president  of  Yale  College. 

Candor  compels  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Williams  was  not  the 
first  choice  of  the  trustees.  His  youth,  memories  of  his  rival 
school  at  Wethersfield  and  possibly  some  jealousy  of  his  popu- 
larity may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  fact.  At  all 
events,  at  this  time  and  in  the  year  or  two  preceding  several  other 
candidates  had  been  approached.  But  Nathaniel  Williams, 
head  master  of  the  Public  Free  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  did 
not  wish,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty  years,  to  leave  his  work  and 
friends  in  that  seaport  for  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  another 
colony ;  the  townsmen  and  parishioners  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Adams,  Governor  Saltonst all's  successor  as  minister  at  Xew 
London,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  of  his  pastorate;  the 
Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard, 
decided  that  his  increasing  deafness  was  a  bar  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  invitation;  and  the  Rev.  William  Russell,  though  a  son 
of  one  of  the  founders,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  abandon  his 
Middletown  parish.  The  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  of  the  Newing- 
ton  parish,  however,  expressed  himself  as  not  averse  to  the  honor 
that  was  thrust  upon  him  after  the  refusals  of  these  four  prior 
candidates  and  accepted  as  gracefully  as  possible  the  position 
of  the  fifth  choice.  But  the  matter  of  his  leaving  his  Newington 
church  was  not  so  simple  as  to  escape  action  by  the  colonial 
Assembly  and  in  this  connection  we  find  two  interesting  acts 
upon  our  Colonial  Records.  The  first  was  passed  at  the  October 
session  in  1725  and  provided  that  on  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Williams  to  New  Haven  in  his  capacity  as  rector  of  Yale 
College,  the  inhabitants  of  Newington  parish,  where  he  had  been 
settled,  should  be  freed  from  paying  their  country  rates  for  the 
next  four  years  on  condition  that  the  money  be  "improved 
toward  settling  another  minister. 
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In  those  days  the  term  of  ministerial  service  was  generally 
longer  than  is  customary  to-day,  not  infrequently  continuing 
for  a  lifetime,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  minister's  service  the 
parish  would  raise  a  considerable  sum  for  his  settlement  on  the 
understanding  that  his  pastorate  should  be  at  least  a  prolonged 
one.  In  Mr.  Williams's  case,  !Newington  had  given  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  for  a  settlement,  and  in  addition  had 
voted  to  allow  him,  beside  his  salary,  two  days'  work  in  each 
year  of  every  man  in  the  society  for  five  years.  In  consider- 
ation of  these  facts  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  adjust 
this  matter  with  the  ]Srewington  parish  reported  that  there  was 
due  to  the  parish,  in  addition  to  the  tax  exemption  just  noted, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Williams."  One- 
half  of  this  sum  was  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury  by 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  May  session,  1726,  and  half  was 
paid  by  Yale  College.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  made  free  to  accept  the  rectorship  of  Yale.  The  trans- 
action was  an  eminently  just  and  reasonable  one,  though  unique 
in  its  way  so  far  as  the  speaker,  who  cannot  claim  to  be  a  student 
of  church  history,  is  aware.  The  colony,  partially  assisted  by 
the  college,  practically  bought  all  claims  of  the  JSTewington 
parish  upon  its  minister.  The  only  reasonable  assumption  that 
would  prompt  such  action  must  have  been  a  belief  that  Mr. 
Williams's  acceptance  of  the  trustees'  offer  would  prove  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  Yale,  and  this,  we 
must  conclude,  was  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  newly  appointed  rector. 

It  was  not  until  December  of  1726  that  Kector  Williams 
established  himself  with  his  family  at  jSfew  Haven,  presumably 
in  the  rector's  house,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  example 
of  colonial  architecture,  with  double  front  doors  and  a  wide  hall. 
It  had  been  built  four  years  previously  on  what  is  now  College 
Street  and  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as 
College  Street  Hall.f    At  Yale  this  was  the  day  of  small  things. 

*The  parish  claimed  £362.  6s.  8d.  but  the  committee  reduced  this  to  the 
sum  mentioned — .Newington  Church  Records. 

t  Dexter's  Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,  vol.  I,  p.  259. 
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Tlie  entire  faculty  consisted  of  Rector  Williams  and  Tutor  Dan- 
iel Edwards,  and  their  "trust/'  as  it  was  called  by  the  Assembly, 
was  no  sinecure.  Especially  did  the  position  of  rector  have  its 
drawbacks.  The  dissensions  of  the  previous  years  had  had  their 
effect  upon  the  student  body  as  well  as  upon  the  reputation  and 
standing  of  the  college.  In  1721  there  had  been  an  insurrection 
of  the  students  "which/''  says  S.  E.  Dwight,  the  biographer  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  "resulted  in  a  state  of  extreme  disorder  and 
insubordination,  beyond  anything  that  had  been  known  before." 

In  1722  had  occurred  the  apostasy  of  Rector  Cutler  and 
Tutor  Daniel  Browne,  who  with  our  old  friend  Samuel  Johnson, 
then  a  minister  of  the  West  Haven  church,  went  over  to  Episco- 
pacy. "The  shock  occasioned  by  this  event,"  says  ^Ir.  Dwight, 
"was  very  great  in  the  College,  in  the  town  and  throughout  the 
colony ;  and  a  series  of  controversies  grew  out  of  it  which  lasted 
for  many  years."  Since  that  time  the  college  had  been  some- 
times without  a  rector  and  was  sometimes  ruled  by  several  of 
the  trustees  acting  in  turn  as  rectors  pro  tempore.  It  was  there- 
fore a  somewhat  demoralized  institution  of  which  Elisha 
Williams  found  himself  the  head. 

The  new  rector  had  general  charge  of  the  college  and  beside 
this  personally  taught  several  classes  and  often  preached  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  he  did  not  preach  himself  he  attended  the 
ministrations  of  brother  divines  and  took  copious  notes  of  their 
sermons,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  great 
university  of  which  this  collegiate  school  was  the  parent  still 
preserves  the  brocaded  and  flowered  study  cap  of  this  young 
rector,  cut  large  in  order  to  comfortably  cover  his  wig,  and  his 
beautifully  engraved  gold  watch.  A  copy  of  his  portrait,  made 
during  President  Stiles's  administration,  but  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  the  original  painted  by  Smibert  in  1756,  which 
has  disappeared,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Alumni  Hall  at  Yale: 
and  in  the  Yale  library  there  are  also  a  few  letters  to  him  and 


by  him.     But  on  the  whole,  relics  of  his  administration  are  few. 

It  was  a  time  of  little  incident,  a  period  of  peace  after  the 

storms  of  the  years  immediately  preceding,  but  under  the  new 

leader  it  was  also  a  time  of  growth  and  additions  to  the  assets  oi 
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the  institution.  The  number  of  students  steadily  increased  and 
Professor  Dexter  notes  especially  the  additional  scholars  that 
with  the  accession  of  Rector  Williams  came  from  western 
Massachusetts,  a  district  in  which  the  Williams  family  had 
great  influence.  "Xo  sooner  was  Mr.  Williams  established  in  his 
office/'  says  Trumbull,  the  historian,  "than  he  began  effectually 
to  suppress  vice  and  disorder  among'  the  students.  He  intro- 
duced and  established  a  number  of  good  customs.  A  taste  for 
study  and  for  useful  and  polite  literature  increased  and  the  col- 
lege flourished  and  was  happy  under  his  administration. "*  The 
most  important  event  from  a  historical  standpoint  that  occurred 
during  Mr.  Williams's  rectorship  was  the  gift  from  Dean  Berke- 
ley in  1732  of  his  Newport  farm,  an  acquirement  that  many  of 
the  orthodox  friends  of  the  college  regarded  with  somewhat 
doubtful  satisfaction,  suspecting  proselyting  purposes.  But 
no  dangerous  Episcopalian  conditions  were  coupled  with  the 
gift,  and  in  a  letter  written  in  January,  1733,  Rector  Williams 
assures  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman  on  this  point,  ending  his 
epistle  as  follows:  "I  can't  but  conclude  you  will  approve  of 
our  Thankful  acceptance  of  so  noble  a  Benefaction,  and  pray 
you  would  continue  to  improve  yr  Interest  in  Heaven  for  the 

College "t      The  Dean  was  so  pleased  with  the 

appreciation  with  which  his  gift  was  received  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sent  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes  for  the  library 
from  London,  a  collection  of  books  that  is  said  to  have  been  the 
finest  that  had  up  to  that  time  ever  been  brought  to  this  country. 
Among  others  who  were  surprised  at  Dean  Berkeley's  gener- 
osity to  an  institution  of  a  Congregational  stamp  was  Tsaac 
Watts,  with  whom  Rector  Williams  carried  on  a  considerable 
correspondence,  and  who  wrote  from  London  in  1733,  "I  am 
surpriz'd  that  Dean  Berkeley  who  is  here  esteemed  a  liigh- 
church-man  shd  favor  your  College  with  such  a  Beneficence. "% 
Isaac  Watts  was  also  in  a  smaller  degree  a  donor  through  his 
friends  and  in  his  own  person  to  the  college.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Williams  September  10,  1713,  from  Sir  Thomas  Abney's,  where 

*  History  of  Corm.,  vol.  IT,  p.  :JT. 

f  Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,  vol.  I,  p.  471. 
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he  lived  most  of  his  life,"  making,  it  has  been  said,  the  longest 
visit  on  record,  Dr.  Watts  says,  "Having  been  informed  that  you 
want  a  pair  of  Globes  for  ye  use  of  your  College  I  was  lately  in 
Company  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  offered  to  make  such  a 
present  so  far  as  G  pound  wou'd  go.  I  accepted  ye  proposale  & 
engaged  Mr.  Sen  ex  to  fit  up  a  pair  quite  new,  with  all  necessary 
appendices,  of  IT  inches  in  diameter,  &  to  paint  'em  according 
to  my  directions,  &  have  transmitted  them  to  you  by  Mr.  Leving- 
ston,  I  hope  they  will  be  accepted  and  useful.  Before  this  time, 
Sir,  I  suppose  your  Academy  may  have  received  ye  last  Book 
I  sent  into  the  world  (viz.)  The  Miscellanies  of  my  younger 
years,  wherein  you  will  forgive  some  trifles,  remembering  we 
were  all  once  children.  With  hearty  desires  of  the  success  of 
your  College  in  training  up  men,  Christians  &  ministers  for  ye 
service  of  ye  following  age,  I  commend  myself  to  your  Prayers,'' 
etc.f  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Dr.  Watts  written  in 
173  G,  the  writer  mentions  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watts' s  sermons, 
among  others,  were  read  in  the  college  hall  on  Sabbath 
evenings,  t 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  administration 
came  the  first  symptoms  of  that  remarkable  religious  revival 
that  culminated  about  1740,  and  is  known  as  the  ''Great 
Awakening."  The  first  mention  of  this  in  such  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Williams  as' still  exists  is  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Watts  of  May 
24th,  173G,§  in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  a  "remark- 
able revival  of  religion  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  in  ten 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  in  the  Massachusetts 
province  where  it  first  began  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  & 
in  near  twenty  parishes  of  this  colony.  It  has  not  been  equal 
in  them  all,  though  in  all  the  spirit  of  God  has  appeared  remark- 
ably poured  out  on  many  old  professors,  but  especially  on  the 
rising  generation."  hi  Hatfield  "children  from  10  to  12  yrs.' 
of  age  of  their  own  accord  (and  without  the  knowledge  of  elder 
people)  assembled  to  read  and  pray  by  themselves,  while  others 

*  Thirty-six  years. 

f  Original  letter,  Yale  Library. 
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who  were  older  did  the  like  (though  in  this  practice  the  children 
were  the  first).  .  .  .  The  issue  has  been  that  many  are 
happily  converted.  .  .  .  There  is  a  universal  reformation 
of  manners.  .  .  .  This  mercy  has  also  reached  some  of  the 
Indians.     .     .     .     "* 

The  intense,  vital  interest  in  religion  and  in  religious  doc- 
trines that  existed  in  Xew  England  in  our  forefathers'  time,  it 
is  not  always  easy  for  us  to  realize  in  these  modern  clays  when 
temporal  matters  seem  to  claim  so  much  of  our  attention  and 
energy.  But  the  fact  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  consider- 
ation of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  or  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  of  that  era.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  the  popular  feeling  about  such  things  that  caused 
the  thronging  of  the  Springfield  streets  during  the  inquiry  into 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  that  aroused  a  fear  of 
rioting  on  that  occasion,  and  that  made  it  necessary  for  a  man 
on  horseback  to  read  the  decisions  of  the  council  to  the  crowds. 
All  of  this  was  because  Mr.  Breck  was  suspected  of  Arminian- 
ism,  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  belief  that  God  will 
accept  the  sincere  though  imperfect  efforts  of  an  individual  to 
"improve  the  means  of  grace,"  generally  speaking,  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  In  this  controversy  Rector  Williams,  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Thomas  Clap,  Mr.  Williams's  successor 
as  president  of  Yale,  was  deeply  concerned  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy.  His  "radiant  countenance"  over  some  discomfiture 
of  the  Breck  party  was  noted  at  the  time  by  some  partisan  of  the 
Springfield  minister,  and  in  a  controversial  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Breck  supporters  occurs  the  question — "When  Mr.  Breck 
was  taken  from  the  Council  into  the  Public  Town-House  & 
treated  there  after  the  manner  he  was,  did  not  Mr.  Rector 
Williams  sit  there,  with  a  singular  air  of  pleasure  in  his  Coun- 
tenance, to  the  Observation  of  many  that  saw  him  ?"f 

But  we  must  not  conclude  from  these  partisan  strictures  that 
in  the  religious  questions  that  were  beginning  to  arouse  the  most 
intense  interest  in  Xew  England,  Elisha  Williams  took  the  part 
of  bigoted  and  intolerant  conservatism,  for  such  was  not  the  fact. 

*  Original  letter.  Yale  Library. 

|  "An  Answer  to  the  Hampshire  Narrative,'*  Boston.  17oG. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  layman  to  trace  the  lines  of  divergence 
between  the  parties  that  took  their  stand  on  one  side  or  another 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Awakening  spread  over  the  country. 
Old  Light,  Xew  Light,  Arminian  and  Separatist — these  are 
terms  that  have  but  shadowy  meanings  to  most  people  to-day; 
and  When  I  say  that  Rector  Williams  has  been  classed  as  a 
moderate  supporter  of  the  ISTew  Lights,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  Xew  Lights,  as  it  seems  to  a  lay  understanding,  were  a 
class  that,  broadly  speaking,  welcomed  the  revival.  The 
moderate  Xew  Lights,  however,  deprecated  the  separations  ami 
excesses  of  some  of  the  revivalists  on  the  one  hand,  while  they 
opposed  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  Church  and  State  held  by 
many  of  the  Old  Lights,  on  the  other.  They  seem  to  have 
journeyed  on  a  somewhat  middle  road — to  have  approved  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  time,  while  regarding  with  suspicion 
some  of  the  more  hysterical  symptoms,  such  as  the  visions  two 
Lebanon  children  were  said  to  have  seen,  and  which  threw  Air. 
Williams's  brother's  parish  into  a  turmoil  because  the  Book  of 
Life  which  these  youthful  impostors  claimed  to  have  inspected 
during  their  trance  contained  the  names  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
parishioners,  the  pastor's  name  itself  being  tucked  in,  in  very 
small  letters,  at  the  foot  of  a  page. 

But  as  this  great  religious  revival  was  reaching  its  4ieight 
Elisha  Williams  resigned  his  "trust"  of  rector  of  Yale  college. 
Ill  health  was  the  reason  given  for  this  action,  and  though  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Morris,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  West 
Haven,  intimates,  in  a  letter  written  in  1720,  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  an  ambition  to  be  governor  that  led  him  to  take  this  step, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  his  sedentary  life,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  a  smaller  degree  at  aSTewington.  He  was  greatly  troubled  by 
severe  and  obstinate  headaches  which  one  authority  goes  so  far 
as  to  state  had  caused  such  a  swelling  of  one  of  his  eyes  as  to 
make  it  temporarily  an  actual  disfigurement.  But  I  imagine 
that,  aside  from  his  health,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
the  little  college,  and  I  fancy  that  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
seemed  to   demand   an   active   life   and   participation   in   large 
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affairs,  had  begun  to  fret  somewhat  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
this  small  institution  of  learning.  He  had,  indeed,  given  to  it 
the  prime  of  his  early  manhood — the  years  between  thirty-two 
and  forty-five.  Under  his  management  the  college  had  grown 
in  size,  wealth  and  prestige.  More  than  one  writer  bears 
witness  to  his  dignified  and  graceful  presence  at  commencements 
and  other  public  occasions.  He  had  given  their  diplomas  to  his 
three  sons — Elisha,  Samuel  and  William — and  he  could 
fittingly  at  this  time  resign  his  charge  to  other  hands.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  1739,  the  trustees  reluctantly  accepted  his 
resignation  "with  hearty  thankfulness  for  all  his  past  good  ser- 
vice in  this  capacity."  His  farewell  address  impressed  at  least 
one  of  his  hearers  who  was  destined  years  afterward  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  "While  a  boy,"  says  President  Stiles,  "I  heard  him 
make  his  valedictory  oration  at  the  Commencement,  1739,  when 
he  resigned  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  splendor!"  He  soon 
returned  with  his  family  to  his  beloved  Wethersfield  and  ended 
forever  all  official  connection  with  the  college  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  and  variously  associated. 

His  removal  to  his  Wethersfield  farm,  however,  was  in  no 
sense  a  retirement,  for  at  once  politics  claimed  him  for  their 
own.  Whether  or  not  there  was  truth  in  the  rumor  of  his 
gubernatorial  aspirations,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  keen  relish 
for  politics  and  for  public  life.  He  was  at  once  returned  by 
Wethersfield  as  a  representative  to  the  Assembly  and  was 
immediately  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  house.  At  the  same 
session  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  his  early  study  of  law  having  given  him  some  technical 
training  for  this  position,  serving,  through  re-appointment,  for 
three  successive  years  in  this  capacity.  But  in  1743  he  was  not 
re-appointed  for  the  following  year,  and  this  brings  us  to  con- 
sideration of  a  course  of  action  that  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  character  of  the  man. 

In  these  years,  we  must  again  remind  ourselves,  religion  was 
a  vital  matter,  not  alone  from  the  personal  standpoint  but  from 
the  political.  The  power  of  the  Great  Awakening  was  abroad 
in  the  land  and  political  parries  ranged  themselves  on  lines  of 
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religious  differences.  Many  of  the  older  and  leading  ministers 
regarded  the  great  revival  with  disfavor  because  of  the  disorgan- 
ization and  separations  it  brought  to  some  of  the  churches,  and 
because  of  the  revivalists  and  exhorters  who  came  among  the 
people,  spreading  the  new  ideas.  Most  of  the  officials  and 
people  of  consequence  in  the  colony  held  the  same  views ;  in  fact 
this  party  at  the  time  was  the  dominant  one  in  the  colonial 
government.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  faction  an  ecclesi- 
astical law  was  passed  in  1742,  which  in  substance  attempted 
to  limit  each  minister's  service  to  his  own  parish  under  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  any  law  of  the  colony  made  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  also  made  it  possible  for 
any  irresponsible  person  to  file  " information''  against  any 
minister  which  would  prevent  the  collection  of  the  minister's 
rate.  Further,  it  prohibited  the  preaching  of  any  stranger  or 
unlicensed  person  under  penalty  of  banishment  from  the 
colony.*  Of  this  act,  which  was  made  more  stringent  by  an 
amendment  in  1743,  it  has  been  said  that  ''for  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  conscience  (it)  is  without 
parallel  in  the  legislation  of  Connecticut." 

While  Elisha  Williams  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  hysterical  symptoms  of  the  great  revival,  he  was  an 
eminently  reasonable  man  and  he  outspokenly  opposed  this  act 
which  was  an  obvious  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  bill  of  rights,  and,  says  Trumbull,  "an 
outrage  to  every  principle  of  justice."*!*  It  was  because  of  this 
opposition  that  Mr.  Williams's  re-appointment  as  justice  in 
1743  was  defeated.  In  1741  there  was  printed  in  Boston  a 
pamphlet  denouncing  these  laws  and  having  one  of  those 
titles  that  in  ordinary  type  cover  a  whole  page.  "The  essen- 
tial Rights  and  Liberties  of  Protestants,"  it  is  called  in  part, 
"a  seasonable  Plea  for  The  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  the  Right 
t>f  private  Judgment  in  Matters  of  Religion,  without  any  Con- 
troul  from  human  Authority.  Being  a  Letter  from  a  Gentle- 
man in  Massachusetts  Bay  to  his  Friend  in  Connecticut."     The 

*Tliis  act  is  printed  in  Trumbull's  History  of  Conn.,  vol.  II,  pp.  162-163. 
f  History  of  Conn.,  vol.  II,  p.  1G5. 
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author's  name  was  not  given,  but  he  signed  himself  "Philale- 
thes,"  and  though  the  question  has  never  been  definitely  decided, 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  "Philalethes"  was  Elisha  Wil- 
liams. Whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  author,  the  fact  that  the 
sentiments  the  pamphlet  contained  were  attributed  to  him  is 
enough  to  show  with  sufficient  clearness  his  attitude  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  The  little  book  is  a  plea  for  religious 
liberty  and  it  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  neglect  that  has 
generally  been  its  portion.  The  author  avows  himself  a  fol- 
lower of  Locke  and  goes  back  to  first  doctrines  and  underlying 
principles  in  a  refreshing  way,  "  .  .  .  the  fountain  and 
Original  of  all  civil  Power  is  from  the  people,  .  .  .  "  he 
says.  "The  sacred  Scriptures  are  the  alone  Rule  of  Faith  and 
Practice  to  every  individual  Christian."  "The  Civil  Authority 
hath  no  power  to  make  or  ordain  Articles  of  Faith,  Creeds, 
Forms  of  Worship  or  Church  Government.''  ''And  if  there  be 
any  rights,  any  privileges  that  we  may  call  natural  and  unalien- 
able, this  is  one,  viz. :  the  Eight  of  private  judgment  &  liberty 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  our  consciences,  without  con- 
troul  from  human  laws.  A  privilege  more  valuable  than 
Magna  Charter — This  we  hold  not  from  Man,  but  from  God: 
which,  therefore,  no  man  can  touch  and  be  innocent."  Toward 
the  end  occur  these  pregnant  sentences :  "'It  has  commonly  been 
the  case,  that  Christian  Liberty,  as  well  as  Civil,  has  been  lost 
little  by  little ;  and  experience  has  taught  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
recover  it  when  once  lost.  So  precious  a  Jewell  is  always  to  be 
watched  with  a  careful  eye ;  for  no  people  are  likely  to  enjoy 
Liberty  long  that  are  not  zealous  to  preserve  it." 

These,  then,  whether  he  actually  wrote  them  or  not.  are 
opinions  that  Elisha  Williams  held  and  that  he  promulgated  as 
best  he  could,  becoming,  indeed,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. In  taking  this  course  he  necessarily  made  enemies  and 
was  subjected  to  attacks  of  all  kinds,  many  alleging  insincerity 
and  a  desire  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  situation. 
Against  such  charges  as  these  we  can  at  this  day  offer  no  abso- 
lute disproof.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  character  of  the  man — 
his  reputation  for  courage,   piety  and  uprightness.      "I  look 
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upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth,"  said 
Dr.  Doddridge,  the  hymn  writer;  "he  has,  -joined  to  an  ardent 
sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great 
candour  and  sweetness  of  temper ;  and  a  certain  nobleness  of 
soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  acting  the  greatest  things,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  them."  Ambitions 
he  undoubtedly  had,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  worthy 
ones  and  to  have  sprung  rather  from  his  temperament  than 
from  self-interest,  for  his  disposition  was  curiously  compounded 
of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  action,  the  pietist  and  the  states- 
man. He  had  his  periods  of  seclusion  and  quiet,  but  he  could 
not  always  remain  a  student ;  the  active  life  of  the  world  called 
to  him,  not  so  much  because  there  might  be  a  chance  of  advance- 
ment there,  as  because  that  way  seemed  his  happiest  path.  In 
the  coming  of  the  Great  Awakening  he  believed  he  saw  a  true 
revival  of  religion,  though  perverted  in  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  he  held  courageously  to  his  course  in  opposition  to  the 
political  "Old  Lights,"  saying,  in  regard  to  those  who  threw 
suspicion  on  his  motives,  that  "it  was  a  small  thing  for  him  to 
be  judged  of  man's  judgment."  "When  at  last  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  prevailed  and  the  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  laws 
were  dropped  from  the  statute  book,  no  small  share  of  the  vic- 
tory was  his. 

But  the  people's  minds  were  not  to  be  given  over  entirely  to 
these  religious  controversies,  for  murmurs  of  war  were  in  the  air. 
Early  in  1744 — the  same  year  in  which  White-field,  the  evan- 
gelist, came  to  this  country — the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
broke  out  and.  into  the  midst  of  the  political  and  theological 
discussions  came  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Canso  and  the  attack 
upon  Annapolis  by  the  French  military  governor  at  Louisburg, 
the  impregnable  fortress  at  Cape  Breton.  This  threatening 
move  of  the  French,  who  had  received  word  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  before  the  news  reached  the  English  colonies,  resulted 
in  the  audacious  plan  of  a  counter  move  which  should  be  nothing 
less  than  an  attempt  to  take  that  fortress  itself.  In  the  course 
of    the    negotiations    between    Massachusetts    and    Connecticut 
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regarding  this  plan  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Elisha  Williams 
were  sent  to  Boston  on  behalf  of  this  colony  to  confer  with 
Governor  Shirley  and  while  there  they  met  William  Pepperrell, 
the  proposed  commander  of  the  expedition;  who  was  so 
impressed  by  Mr.  Williams's  personality  that  on  March  Sth  he 
wrote  Lieutenant  Governor  Roger  Wolcott,  who  was  to  be  second 
in  command  under  Pepperrell,  as  follows : — 

"I  have  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Williams,  whom  I 
perceive  to  be  a  Gentleman  of  good  Council  and  accomplish- 
ments, &  should  be  very  desirous  to  have  his  Assistance  in  the 
Army.  And  if  he  may  go  in  a  military  Capacity  in  your  regi- 
ment, Suitable  to  his  Honour  &  worth  so  that  we  may  have  the 
advantage  of  his  advices,  I  should  be  well  pleased  with  it,  & 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  Person  of  distinguished  Learning  &  Gifts 
&  has  been  to  great  Acceptance  in  Sacred  orders,  if  he  might 
also  officiate  as  a  Chaplain  to  that  Regiment,  I  know  of  nothing 
unsuitable  in  it."* 

This  suggestion  was  followed,  and  Elisha  Williams  sailed 
away  from  K"ew  London,  April  14,  1745,  as  chaplain  of  Con- 
necticut's quota  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  astonishingly 
successful  ventures  ever  undertaken  by  a  patriarchal  and  mot- 
ley assemblage  of  yeomen.  Of  his  experience  in  that  campaign 
we  may  only  conjecture:  there  is  no  record  left.  But  for  the 
former  minister  and  college  rector,  who  had  a  relish  for  the  spice 
of  life,  the  adventure  must  have  had  its  interest.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  change  from  the  study  and  the  assembly  chamber  to 
the  swampy  trenches  and  shot-swept  hillocks  that  confronted  the 
greatest  stronghold  of  France  in  the  new  world,  but  it  was 
a  change  that  doubtless  had  its  advantages.  Add  the 
experiences  of  a  soldier  to  the  training  of  a  college  president, 
minister  and  colonial  magistrate,  and,  with  promising  material 
to  work  on,  the  result  should  make  a  broad  and  strong  individ- 
uality. And  Mr.  Williams  was,  I  am  sure,  sincere  in  this 
service — in  fact  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men  who 
made  up  that  expedition  was  not  the  least  admirable  thing 
about  it.     In  the  appendix  to  his  funeral  sermon  the  unknown 

*  Wolcott  Memorial,  p.  911 
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author  says,  "He  engaged  in  it  (the  expedition)  with  a  pleasing 
Prospect  of  Serving  Christ,  by  doing  some  special  Service  to  his 
King  and  Country,  in  assisting  to  promote  the  Religion  of  the 
Army,,  and  to  reduce  a  Place  which  his  Heart  was  extreamly 
engaged  to  have  taken  out  of  the  Hands  of  our  inveterate 
Enemies,  the  French/' 

On  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  Mr.  Williams  was  requested  by  the 
Assembly  to  remain  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  garrison,  but 
this  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done,  for  the  Pev.  Simon  Backus 
appears  as  chaplain  on  the  roll  of  the  Connecticut  troops  at  this 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  Backus,  who  now 
succeeded  Mr.  Williams  as  chaplain,  had  been  also  his  successor 
in  the  Newington  pulpit.  But  the  new  chaplain  never  returned 
to  JSTewington,  for  in  the  pestilence  that  spread  through  the 
captured  town  in  the  following  spring  he  sickened  and  died. 

Now  that  Louisburg  was  taken  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  and 
the  garrison  was  maintained ;  and  not  only  was  it  to  be  kept,  it 
appeared,  but  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  Quebec,  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  determined  on  an  aggressive  campaign, 
and  in  the  energetic  Shirley,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he 
found  an  enthusiastic  ally.  The  seaboard  colonies  were  soon 
called  upon  for  men  for  this  new  venture  and,  as  always,  Con- 
necticut responded  generously,  modifying  her  first  proposal  to 
send  six  hundred  men  by  finally  providing  for  a  full  regiment 
of  one  thousand,  and  increasing  the  pay  offered  at  first.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Elisha  Williams,  a 
former  minister,  was  to  command  this  regiment,  that  the  men 
were  to  be  allowed  a  half  pint  of  rum  per  day. 

For  the  military  spirit  had  found  a  new  devotee  in  Mr. 
Williams.  Not  only  was  he  appointed  colonel  of  this  regiment, 
but  also  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  colony  that 
might  be  engaged  in  the  proposed  expedition.  The  Louisburg 
campaign  had  opened  a  new  world  to  him,  and  the  eager,  I  had 
almost  said  adventurous,  strain  in  his  blood  was  in  the  ascendant 
now.  In  June  the  regimental  commissaries  were  granted 
authority  to  impress  ''victuals"  and  were  ordered  to  have  seven 
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months  rations  ready  for  transportation  by  September  10th,  and 
the  recruiting  went  on.  Some  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
officers  in  this  regiment  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of 
Nathaniel  Ellis  of  Stonington  to  Governor  Law  recommending 
Captain  John  "Whiting  of  that  town  for  a  commission.  "If 
reports  have  reached  your  Hon*,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "that  Mr. 
Whiting  is  inclined  to  ye  Established  church :  This  I  can  say, 
that  Temptations  have  lain  that  way,  but  he  seems  to  have  over- 
come them.""  On  June  16,  1746,  Admiral  Warren  writes  to 
Governor  Law,  "I  hear  with  pleasure  that  your  companys  are 
compleat."t  The  regiment  was,  in  fact,  raised,  armed  and 
equipped- and  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  New  London,  August 
14th,  where  vessels  that  had  been  chartered  or  bought  by  the 
colony  were  to  take  it  on  board.  Here  Colonel  Williams  gathered 
his  men  on  the  appointed  day  and  waited  for  the  transports 
which  were  slow  in  coming,  and  after  they  came,  he  waited  fur- 
ther orders,  for  it  seemed  that  the  plan  might  be  changed  even  at 
the  last  moment  and  the  expedition  diverted  against  Crown 
Point  and  combined  with  the  forces  of  New  York  and  the  more 
southern  colonies  that  were  to  attack  that  stronghold.  Eor  the 
English  allies  for  this  undertaking  had  not  arrived  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  troops  from  Gibraltar)  and  the  season  was 
growing  late  for  attacking  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  regiment  waited  and  hoped  for  orders  and  Colonel  Williams 
wrote  the  governor  asking  for  more  tents  and  beds.  But  the 
English  government  had  all  it  could  do  nearer  home  at  this  time 
and  the  days  slipped  on,  the  only  orders  of  importance  being  a 
command  from  the  governor  September  2nd,  to  hold  the  regi- 
ment in  readiness  to  march  to  Albany  en  route  for  Crown  Point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Governor  Law  was  at  this  time  objecting  to 
Shirley's  Crown  Point  diversion,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
not  contemplated  or  authorized  so  far  as  the  New  England  col- 
onies were  concerned,  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  original  letter, 
and  that  the  colonial  troops  might  therefore  receive  no  govern- 
ment pay.     In  any  case  the  rendezvous  at  Louisburg  was  now 

*  Original  letter  in  Law  MSS.  in  possession  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
flbid. 
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tacitly  abandoned,  and  as  there  seemed  no  necessity  for 
remaining  at  New  London,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Colonel 
Williams's  command  were  ordered  September  6th  to  return  to 
their  home  stations  or  other  places  where  they  might  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  march  to  Albany,  in  case  the  governor's  hesitations 
were  overcome.  But  suddenly  all  plans  were  upset  by  the  start- 
ling news  that  a  French  squadron  had  appeared  off  the  New 
England  coast.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  French  fleet  under 
D'Anville  that  had  sailed  from  Bochelle  in  June  and  which,  but 
for  the  storms  and  disasters  that  had  followed  it,  would  have 
wrought  havoc  alone;  our  shores — havoc  that  would  have  been  a 
lasting  reproach  to  the  mother  country  for  her  neglect  during 
this  year  of  1746.  But  of  these  storms  and  the  fleet's  impaired 
strength  the  colonists  knew  nothing.     Thev  onlv  knew  that  a 

o  Oft 

great  danger  was  hovering  on  the  coasts.  In  Boston,  which 
hourly  expected  an  attack,  the  excitement  was  intense.  The 
militia  from  the  neighboring  counties  poured  into  the  town  and 
the'  streets  were  full  of  soldiers.  Shirley  sent  expresses  to  the 
other  Xew  England  governors  asking  help ;  and  Governor  Law 
ordered  Colonel  Williams  to  recall  his  officers  and  men  from 
furlough  and  to  have  them  ready  at  an  hour's  notice  to  inarch 
"against  a  threatened  invasion  of  our  French  enemv."  At  the 
same  time  half  of  every  remaining  regiment  of  the  colony's 
forces  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  active  service.  But 
the  days  passed  and  there  was  no  attack.  Providence  in  the 
guise  of  storms  and  sickness  had  again  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
colonies,  and  when  the  remnants  of  the  greatest  fleet  France  ever 
sent  against  English  Xorth  America  gathered  in  Halifax  harbor 
it  was  a  pitiful  showing  they  made.  Disaster  had  followed 
disaster  and  with  failure  staring  him  in  the  face  the  French 
admiral  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy  (some  said  it  was 
suicide  by  poison),  and  the  second  in  command  fell  upon  his 
sword.  Menace  from  the  fleet  was  at  an  end,  but  its  appearance 
had  prevented  anv  ofl'eusive  action  for  the  time  bv  the  colonies. 
Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  however,  remained  ready  lor 
service,  though  the  men  were  at  their  homes,  having  gone  into 
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winter  quarters  under  furlough  November  4,  174G.*  They 
remained  technically  in  the  service  for  a  year — till  the  last  day 
of  October,  1747 — ready  for  any.  call  and  prevented  by  this  fact 
from  engaging  in  any  definite  employments.  At  one  time  the 
commander,  hearing  that,  a  rumor  had  been  started  that  his 
officers  were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  Crown  Point  expedition, 
wrote  the  governor,  strenuously  denying  the  truth  of  such  an 
intimation,  and  stating  in  substance  that  his  command  was 
ready  for  service  at  any  time  and  place.  He  made  at  least  one 
journey  to  Boston  and  conferred  with  Shirley,  under  the 
appointment  of  the  Assembly,  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  accounts 
of  his  regiment's  pay.  .  The  question  of  this  payment  of  the 
regiment's  expenses  developed  a  number  of  intricacies,  and  Shir- 
ley took  the  position  that  while  the  officers  should  be  paid  in  full, 
the  men  ought  not  to  receive  full  pay  for  the  time  during  which 
they  were  at  home  on  furlough.  Colonel  Williams,  however, 
and  all  the  Connecticut  authorities,  contended  that  full  pay 
should  be  given,  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  original  instruc- 
tions, for  the  whole  time  in  which  the  men  were  under  orders. 
The  dispute  dragged  along.  The  accounts  were  presented  at 
London  and  Eliakim  Palmer,  the  colony's  agent  in  England, 
was  instructed  to  urge  their  payment.  According  to  a  letter  of 
Palmer  to  Governor  Law  (July  23,  174S.  Law  IIS.)  the 
claim  for  the  regiment's  services  amounted  to  £30,240.  12s.  8d., 
which  included  the  whole  year  of  furlough,  and  this  probably 
does  not  include  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment. But  the  home  government,  which  had  taken  such  little 
interest  in  this  affair  after  authorizing  it  in  the  first  place,  was 
not  disposed  to  be  generous  now  that  nothing  had  come  of  it.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  press  the  claims  more  actively,  and  in 
December,  1749,  Colonel  Williams,  who  with  some  of  his 
friends  seems  to  have  advanced  their  pay  to  some  of  his  men, 
sailed  from  Boston  to  England  to  advocate  the  claims  in  person, 
and  also,  incidentally,  to  solicit  funds  for  the  College  of  Xew 

*Copy  in  Colonel  Williams's  handwriting  of  a  letter  in  possession  of  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society  from  him  to  Shirley,  written  early  in  1750  when  both 
were  in  London. 
14 
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Jersey.  This  latter  mission  is  considered  another  evidence  of 
his  Xew  Light  tendencies.  Indeed  military  affairs  had  not 
taken  his  mind  entirely  from  religions  discussions  and  his 
journey  oversea  cut  short  a  reply  he  was  preparing  to  Jonathan 
Edwards's  treatise  as  to  the  requisites  for  admission  to  com- 
munion. On  his  departure  from  the  country  Mr.  Williams  put 
his  notes  on  this  subject  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Solomon, 
who  completed  them  and  published  the  reply  in  1751. 

Mr.  Williams's  life  in  England  was  a  busy  one.  His  first 
attention  was  of  course  occupied  by  his  most  important  mission, 
the  advocacy  of  the  regimental  claims.  Here  he  again  encoun- 
tered Shirley,  who  was  representing  Massachusetts  in  the  same 
business,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  appear  to  have  become 
somewhat  strained  over  the  matter  of  pay  during  the  time  of 
furlpugh.  Shirley  had  originally  written  Governor'  Law  that 
while  he  could  not  favor  such  payment  he  would  not  call  the 
government's  attention  to  the  claim,  but  he  now  openly  opposed 
giving  full  pay  to  the  men  for  this  period,  taking  this  course  in 
Colonel  Williams's  opinion  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the 
government.  Colonel  Williams  answered  Shirley's  arguments 
as  best  he  could,  filing  affidavits  signed  by  himself  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Talcott,  working  with  the  colony's  agent  and  employ- 
ing counsel  to  assist  him.  Richard  Partridge,  who  had  succeeded 
Palmer  as  the  Connecticut  agent,  Avrote  to  Governor  Law,  Febru- 
ary. 16,  1750 — "To  do  the  Colonel  justice  he  has  labored  in 
these  affairs  with  me  indefatigably  ...  &  with  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  and  solid  judgment,  without,  whose  assistance 
I  am  satisfied  in  the  intricacy  of  affairs  the  cause  could  not  have 
been  so  well  managed." 

We  have  no  record  from  his  own  standpoint  of  the  impression 
London  and  English  society,  of  which  he  saw  something,  made 
upon  Colonel  Williams.  Some  conjectures  on  the  subject  that 
are  not  without  interest  were  made  by  one  of  his  many  corre- 
spondents— the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  who  wrote  him  from  Bos- 
ton in  June,  1750,  as  follows: — "I  reckon  now  you've  seen 
London,  you've  in  Effect  seen  all  the  world.     No  one  part  of 
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the  Earth,  I  suppose,  exceeds  it  in  the  Variety  of  Amusements 
and  pleasing  Entertainmts  for  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  and  every 
Sense.  But  I  know  you  have  a  Soul  form'd  for  Pleasures 
superior  to  all  Sensual  Satisfactions  .  .  .  According  to 
my  notion  of  the  Place  it  has  the  best  and  the  worst  of  company 
in  it.  The  former  you  chuse  and  seek  and  frequently  Solace 
yourself  with ;  tho'  the  latter  you  can't  always  avoid,  but  rather, 
something  like  Lot  in  an  Age  &  Place  of  prevailing  Vice  <fc  Pro- 
faneness,  have  your  righteous  Soul  vexed  with  the  filthy  Con- 
versation of  the  Wicked  from  day  to  day.  When  I  view  you  in 
this  last  light,  I  must  confess  (Sr)  I  can't  allow  myself  to  envy 
you  the  Happiness  of  your  present  Situation.  I  believe,  you 
almost  impatiently  long  to  have  this  new  Scene  of  Life  clos'd, 
and  to  be  dismissed,  that  you  may  return  to  your  dear  native 
Country,  and  enjoy  once  more  the  Satisfaction  of  Quietude  and 
Retirement  from  a  noisy,  empty,  evil,  World."* 

Though  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  Mr. 
Foxcroft's  assumptions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's sojourn  in  England  was  in  part  a  sad  one,  but  for  very 
different  reasons  from  those  his  correspondent  mentions. 
Within  a  few  months  of  his  departure  from  home  two  of  his 
children  died,  one  a  daughter  of  nineteen,  the  other  an  infant. 
Death  had  before  this  invaded  his  family,  two  of  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  William,  both  attractive  voune  men,  dvins;  in 
Wethersfield  soon  after  Mr.  Williams's  retirement  from  the 
rectorship  of  Yale.  Of  his  seven  children  only  two  were  now 
left,  a  son  and  a  daughter — Elisha  and  Mary — another  dauirh- 
ter,  Eunice,  having  died  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The 
news  of  these  two  bereavements  was  quickly  followed  by  word 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  on  May  31,  1750.  We  may  easily 
appreciate  the  sorrow  that  this  news  brought  to  the  absent  hus- 
band and  father — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  .  Eunice 
Williams  had  been  her  husband's  companion  and  comforter  for 
thirty-six  years — years  in  which  he  had  grown,  from  a  young, 
unknown  student  of  theology  and  law,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Xew  England.     She  was  said  to  have  been  "a 

*  Original  letter,  in  possession  of  the  author. 
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sincere  Christian  of  exemplary  Meekness,  Humility  and 
Patience,  full  of  Good  Works  and  of  Faith."" 

It  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  Colonel  Williams  that  he  was 
so  fully  occupied  with  his  various  interests  at  this  time  that  he 
had  little  leisure  for  mourning  or  for  brooding  over  these  sor- 
rows. Aside  from  his  business  at  Parliament  he  had  affairs  of 
his  own  in  connection  with  the  mercantile  firm  of  Williams, 
Trumbull  &  Pitkin  of  which  he  was  senior  partner.  He  made 
various  purchases  and  investments  for  the  partnership,  and  the 
speaker  has  in  his  possession  a  bill  of  sale  to  him  from  one 
Samuel  Sparrow,  a  merchant  of  Loudon,  of  one-half  of  the  ship 
"Sarah."  The  matter  of  raising  funds  for  the  iTew  Jersey 
college  also  must  have  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  thought. 
He  met  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  and  other  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished dissenters — a  class  that  was  now,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  growing  in 
number  and  importance.  Above  all,  he  became  a  warm  friend 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  whose  home  he  often  visited.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1750  that  Dr.  Doddridge  introduced  Mr. 
Williams  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  Norwich. f  At 
the  time  Miss  Scott  was  on  a  visit  to  London,  and  tradition  has  it 
that  when  Dr.  Doddridge  proposed  the  introduction,  Colonel 
Williams  demurred  on  account  of  his  disinclination,  in  his  state 
of  mourning,  to  meet  strangers,  especially  such  a  lively  and 
witty  woman  as  Miss  Scott  was  said  to  be.  But  Dr.  Doddridge, 
who  had  just  been  writing  the  life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner, 
who  was  killed  at  PrestomPans,  insisted,  and  presented  his 
friend  to  Miss  Scott  as    "another  praying  colonel." 

To  be  brief,  as  I  must  be,  and  I  fear  somewhat  startling,  as 
I  also  cannot  prevent  myself  from  being,  I  must  confess  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Aside  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  event  followed  Mrs.  Williams's  death, 

*  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams  was  eight  years  and  nine  months  older  than  her  hus- 
band.    See  Wetherstield  Town  Records. 

f  Not,  however,  the  Biblical  commentator  of  the  same  name  as  stated  in  "  Yah* 
Biographies  and  Annals."  Dr.  Scott,  the  commentator,  was  not  born  until  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  Scott's  father. 
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there  was  nothing-  unsuitable  in  the  engagement  that  ensued. 
Miss  Scott  was  at  this  time  not  greatly  inferior  to  Colonel  Wil- 
liams in  age,  a  most  attractive  woman  whose  "  Solicitations  to 
marriage/7  wrote  her  pastor  to  Elisha's  brother  Solomon,  break- 
ing this  news,  ''have  been  many,  &  the  offers  large,  but  she  had 
resolutely  withstood  everything  of  the  kind  till  Col.  Williams 
made  his  addresses." 

It  has  been  thought  that  Dr.  Doddridge  himself  had  been  a 
worshipper  at  this  shrine,  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  one  of  his  essays 
refers  to  this  as  a  fact,  but  modern  investigation  has  failed  to 
confirm  such  a  theory,  although  the  doctor,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  expressed  himself  very  tenderly  toward  her. 
Once,  when  she  had  made  an  embroidered  apron  for  his  wife, 
Dr.  Doddridge  wrote — ■ 

"Too  lovely  maid,  possess'd  of  every  Art 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  command  the  heart ; 
The  bloom  of  Paradise  thy  needle  paints, 
Thy  song  rs  the  echo  of  celestial  Saints, 
And  the  blest  youth  to  whom  thy  love  is  given 
Will  pass  through  Eden  in  the  way  to  Heaven."* 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  opinions  the  statement 
of  a  very  different  type  of  man  from  Dr.  Doddridge,  President 
Ezra  Stiles,  who  knew  Mrs.  Williams  in  1752.  "She  was 
greatly  addicted,7'  he  says  succinctly,  "to  letters  and  piety. "f 

It  was  a  clever  letter  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood  wrote  to 
Solomon  Williams,  announcing  the  marriage  which  took  place 
at  Norwich  on  January  29,  1751.  He  began  with  a  most 
flattering  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Solomon's  sermons  which  Colonel 
Williams  had  loaned  him,  finally  getting  to  the  history  of  this 
"matrimonial  alliance,"  to  which  in  his  opinion  the  "pointings 
of  Providence"    were  so  plain  that  it  would  have  seemed  like 

*  Leigh  Hunt's  mention  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Elizabeth  Scott,  and  also  the 
above  verses,  are  quoted  by  Prof.  Henry  M.  Goodwin  in  an  article  entitled  "  Dr. 
Doddridge  and  Miss  Scott  "  in  the  Independent  for  June  fl,  1SS1.  An  interesting 
letter  of  Dr.  Doddridge  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  dated  December  15,  1743,  is 
also  given  entire  in  this  article.  See  also  the  Private  Diary  and  Correspondence 
of  Dr.  Doddridge.  See  also  articles  in  Independent  during  July,  1830,  and 
November,  1883. 

f  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  vol.  II,  p.  d'2. 
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opposing  the  divine  will  itself  to  have  clone  anything  to 
hinder  it. 

Look  in  any  of  the  Congregational  hymnals  in  common  use 
to-day  and  you  will  find  one  or  more  hymns  by  Elizabeth  Scott. 
She  had  written  poetry  of  a  religious  turn  almost  all  her  life, 
and  in  the  library  of  Yale  University  is  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  her  verses  that  she  brought  with  her  to  her  Xew  England 
home,  a  portion,  twenty-six  in  number,  having  been  copied  out 
for  preservation  in  [Norwich  the  week  before  she  left  that  city 
for  the  last  time.  Some  of  these  verses  show  a  rather  depressed 
mental  state,  due  perhaps  to  the  malady  now  called  nervous  pros- 
tration to  which  Miss  Scott,  in  spite  of  her  vivacity,  seems  to 

have  sometimes  succumbed ;  others  lead  one  to  think  that  if  the 

.... 
poetess  had  lived  in  a  different  period — in  the  Elizabethan  days, 

for  instance, — she  would  have  written  verse  of  a  more  worldly 

tone. 

i 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1751  they  sailed  for  Xew  Eng- 
land. There  has  been  until  recently  in  existence  a  letter  of 
Rector  Williams  describing  the  hardships  of  that  voyage,  and 
though  I  have  never  seen  it,  its  contents  are  a  matter  of  family 
tradition.  They  had  a  rough  and  perilous  experience.  When 
off  the  !N"ew  England  coast,  storms  drove  them  southward  and, 
drinking  water  giving  out,  they  were  obliged  to  issue  in  its  stead 
a  quantity  of  English  beer  which  Mr.  Williams  was  importing. 
Early  one  morning  they  were  nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  island 
of  Antigua,  but  got  safe  ashore,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  until  the  following  spring*  It  was  not  until  April, 
1752,  that  Colonel  Williams  brought  his  wife  to  his  Wethers- 
field  home.  Here  she  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  astonishment  or  regret  at  what  might  justly  have 
seemed  Mr.  Williams's  precipitate  action,  it  was  soon  drowned 
in  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  this  gracious  and  interesting 
woman  soon  came  to  be  held.     Indeed  there  is  much  to  be  said 

i 

in  defense  of  Mr.  Williams's  course  in  this  matter.  They 
undoubtedly  loved  one  another ;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  New  England;  why  should  they  risk  another  journey 
oversea — a  journey  that  in  those  days  was  more  formidable  than 
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now?  They  were  both  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  waiting 
and  separation  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  might  not  be 
as  appropriate  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  younger  persons 
who  had  years  to  spare  and  to  whom  possible  accident  or  illness 
might  not  have  meant  so  much.  At  all  events  the  haste  of  the 
marriage  wTas  soon  forgotten  in  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  and  the 
expressions  of  affection  for  Mrs.  Williams  in  such  contemporary 
family  correspondence  as  survives  are  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
love  that  the  writers  bore  her.  In  her  husband's  house,  which 
stood  nearly  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bobbins  dwelling  in 
Wether sflekl,  shaded  by  the  trees  Rector  Williams,  as  he  is  most 
frequently  called,  planted  with  his  own  hands,  some  of  which  are 
standing  to-day,  Elizabeth  Williams  made  her  home,  having  the 
walls  of  her  bedroom  and  little  oratory  that  opened  from  it 
covered  with  the  same  pattern  of  paper  that  had  ornamented 
her  chamber  at  Xorwich.  And  here  she  lived  for  three  happy 
years. 

Of  these  last  years  of  Mr.  Williams's  life  I  must  speak  briefly, 
and  indeed  there  is  little  need  of  trespassing  much  further  on 
your  patience,  for  he  had  now  readied  a  position  of  such  general 
esteem  and  honor  that  affairs  went  smoothly  with  him  and  the 
incident  and  interest  of  earlier  days  is  lacking.  It  appears  that 
the  claims  for  expenses  in  the  abortive  Canadian  expedition 
were  partially  paid,  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  definite  rulings 
were  given  in  the  matter  of  the  furlough  or  that  the  English 
government  bothered  greatly  with  questions  of  detail  in  the  end. 
For  some  of  the  expense,  at  least,  a  -lump  appropriation  was 
made  that  was  apportioned  among  the  colonies,  Connecticut's 
share  falling  far  short  of  the  amount  claimed.* 

On  his  return  Mr.  Williams  was  re-elected  a  deputy  from 
Wetherstield  and  served  in  1752,  1753  and  1754,  in  1753  acting 

*Since  this  paper  was  read  the  writer  has  learned  that  the  Lenox 
Library  in  New  York  has  obtained  a  letter  of  Mr.  Williams  to  his  brother;, 
dated  from  his  lodgings  in  Welbeek  Street,  London,  May  26,  1750.  This 
letter  states  that  Parliament  had  granted  half  pay  for  the  last  year  of 
his  regiment's  service.  This  statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  manu- 
script .memorandum  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Library 
entitled  "Expenees  of  Intended  Expedition  against  Canada"'  which  appears 
to  be  a  report   of   the  allowance   finally  made  showing  that   Connecticut 
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again  as  speaker  of  the  lower  house.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
commission  to  adjust  the  boundary  dispute  with  Massachusetts; 
and  at  the  May  session,  1754:,  he,  his  partner  William  Pitkin 
and  his  former  commander  at  Louisburg,  Roger  Wolcott,  were 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  at  Albany,  where 
Franklin's  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  was  rejected,  the 
Connecticut  delegation  strongly  opposing  the  scheme.  Here 
Mr.  Williams  doubtless  met  Judge  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
^Tew  York  delegates  whom  I  shall  mention  again  in  a  moment. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  growth  had  appeared  under  his 
jaw  to  which  he  at  first  paid  little  attention.  But  with  the 
coming  of  cold  weather  the  trouble  increased  and  developed  into 
a  cancer.  It  was  treated  as  effectively  as  was  possible  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  taking  a  journey 
to  Lebanon  to  consult  a  physician  there,  and  in  the  hope  of  bene- 
fit from  the  change.  But  it  was  useless.  They  returned  to 
Wethersfield  and  there,  on  July  24?,  1755.  he  died,  and  legend 
has  it  that  sounds  of  heavenly  music  were  heard  as  his  spirit 
passed. 

His  widow  continued  to  live  in  Wethersfield  for  a  time.  As 
the  years  went  on  it  is  said  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  several 
suitors,  Colonel  Pitkin  among  others,  and  I  have  been  loaned  a 
copy  in  Ezekiel  Williams's  handwriting  of  a  curious  letter  from 
him  in  reply  to  one  from  a  friend  of  the  Judge  William  Smith 
of  New  York,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Albany  convention. 
This  friend  had  enquired  on  Judge  Smith's  behalf  concerning 
Mrs.  Williams's  disposition  regarding  matrimony  and  Ezekiel 
Williams's  reply  was  evidently  judged  not  too  discouraging,  for 
Judge  Smith  presented  his  addresses.  He  was  a  distinguished 
iSTew  York  lawyer,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  member  of  the 
governor's  council,  a  deeply  religions  and  a  cultured  man,  fond 
of  reading  Hebrew,  French,  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  and  had  been  tutor  there  until  two  years  before 

received,  in  addition  to  the  above  half  pay,  full  pay  for  the  officers  and  men 
from  June  to  October  31,  174C,  and  also  reimbursement  for  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition  and  store-, — the  whole  amounting  to  £17.191.  15s.  S^d.  The?e 
data  are  given  from  copies  of  the  above  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society. 
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Rector  Williams's  administration  began."  The  match  was  a 
desirable  one  in  every  way,  and  after  Mrs.  Williams  had  con- 
sulted her  brother-in-law,  Solomon,  on  the  matter,  she  accepted 
the  proposal.  They  were  married  May  12,  1761,  and  until 
Judge  Smith's  death,  which  occurred  in  Xovember,  1709,  Eliza- 
beth lived  in  New  York.  But  in  1770  or  1771  she  returned  to 
Wethersfield  to  the  house  of  Rector  Williams's  nephew,  Ezekiel, 
who  seems  to  have  loved  her  as  a  son,  and  here  on  June  13,  1776, 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  separated  forever  her  adopted  home  from 
her  own  country,  she  died:  and  here,  beside  the  husband  who 
had  brought  her  to  the  new  world,  she  was  buried. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Elisha  Williams.  It  is  a  story  that  was 
ended  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  many  things  have  happened 
to  the  country  and  the  world  since  he  was  buried  in  the  old 
Wethersfield  church-yard.  But  merely  because  it  is  all  past 
and  gone — a  tale  that  is  told — it  does  not  seem  that  it  should  be 
entirely  neglected.  Memories  of  this  sort,  these  traditions,  this 
history,  have  a  distinct  value  for  us  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  all  the  sterling  qualities  of  our  Puritan  days  we  had  not 
so  much  of  refinement  and  adaptability — so  much  of  the  softer 
social  graces  and  of  personal  charm — that  we  can  afford  to 
neglect  those  examples  of  these  qualities  that  nourished  in  a 
rather  alien  atmosphere.  "The  JIonble,  Colnl  Elisha  Williams," 
minister,  soldier,  justice,  diplomat,  and  rector  of  Yale  College — 
let  us  think  of  him  sometimes,  if  only  because  in  an  age  of  good 
men,  he  added  a  charm  to  piety,  in  a  time  of  somewhat  narrow 
views  he  was  broad,  versatile  and  a  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty — in  the  old  phrase,  he  was  "a  man  of  parts." 

*For  information  concerning  the  family  of  Judge  Smith,  see  New  York 
Evening  Post  for  June  8,  1001.  See  also  Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,  vol.  I, 
pp.  207-211. 


THE    REDDING    LOYALISTS 
By  Miss  Rebecca  D.  Beach 

[Read  May  18,  1903.] 


One  of  the  largest  associations  of  loyalists  in  New  England 
was  formed  in  Connecticut,  in  the  lovely  hill  country  of  Red- 
ding. The  ancient  town  is  one  not  easy  to  visit.  The  nearest 
railroad  station  is  Stepney.  Here  you  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  complaisant  farmer  who  will  give  you  a  lift  of  six  or 
eight  miles,  up  and  down  some  of  God's  own  hills,  very  little 
made  over  by  man ;  but  then,  you  must  know  whether  you  want 
to  go  to  Redding  Center,  Redding  Ridge,  AYest  Redding,  or 
just — Redding. 

But  never  mind  your  avowed  destination,  you  are  sure  to  find 
yourself  torn  by  a  sudden  new  desire  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
some  dear  old  forlorn  skeleton  of  decay,  where  gaping  walls 
disclose  a  glorious  big  fireplace,  and  the  literal  "lean-to"  is 
a  mass  of  riotous  roses.  Yet,  you  are  torn  also  when  you  pass 
the  tumble-down  barn  or  hovel  with  its  crop  of  alien  and 
dirty  children, — black  or  white,  the  outer  coating  is,  the  same — ■ 
and  the  equally  dirty  and  alien  chickens ;  though  these  have 
alreadv  caught  the  trick  of  rushing  across  the  road  right  under 
your  horse's  nose,  in  the  most  approved  New  England  fashion. 
You  wonder  where  the  congregations  come  from  to  attend  the 
well-built  meeting-house  in  every  hamlet,  but  you  do  not  wonder 
where  those  congregations  have  gone,  if  you  count  the  frequent 
graveyards  with  their  slanting  stones  and  tangled  briers ;  and, 
if  you  choose  to  risk  the  poison  ivy  too,  you  may  perhaps 
decipher  on  those  weather-worn  stones  the  name  you  bear. 

But  it  is  not  always  all  like  this.  Though  there  are  many 
dark  corners  in  Connecticut — too  raanv  times  when  vou  cannot 
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contradict  or  fail  to  perceive  the  evidences  of  decay  and  poison 
in  more  than  stone  and  ivy — she  can  still  show  yon  a  better 
side,  and  yon  are  blinded  to  her  faults.  There  is  all  that  lovely 
rolling  country,  the  graceful  slope,  not  all  a  vulgar,  rich, 
unbroken  emerald,  fertile  and  soft  and  English,  but  interest- 
ingly checked  by  rock  and  ledge,  against  which  a  gnarly  old 
apple-tree  or  a  couple  of  long-unsought  quinces  enjoy  a  green 
old  age ;  and  down  in  a  nice,  dark,  clamp,  dank  corner,  mosses 
and  ferns,  and  the  wildest  of  wild  vinery  are  sure  to  cling  close. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  vour  wheels  ^listen  in  a  little  runaway 
brook,  and  further  on  there  is  a  tinkling  waterfall,  and  a  shacklv 
bridge,  with  a  last  century  saw-mill,  and  an  ice  pond  where 
now  a  silver  poplar  stretches  its  neck  to  catch  its  admired 
reflection  above  the  scrub  oak  and  underbrush.  And — but  I 
must  abstain;  though  there  is  one  drive  up  there — a  drive  we 
took  a  cousin  of  ours  who  came  to  spend  a  Sunday,  a  drive  so 
full  that,  after  we  had  returned  and  put  up  the  pony,  and  dined, 
and  were  sitting  out  under  the  two  big  pine  trees,  just  thinking 
things  all  over  quietly,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "T  have  it!" 
We  hung  upon  his  words;  they  Avere  worth  more  than  text 
or  sermon  in  any  drowsy  meeting-house  that  lazy  afternoon. 
""There's  something,"  he  went  on  slowly,  "something  in  the 
ISTew  England  soul,  indigenous  to  the  soil!"  That's  it!  That 
explains  it  all !  It  stays  with  us,  and  that  is  why  we  love  it  so ! 
It  is  the  ground  our  forefather  trod,  and  be  he  whig  or  tory, 
we  love  to  reap  our  harvests  from  his  honored  toil. 

]^ow  since  public  expression  was  invented,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  giving  that  prefatory  list  of  what  our  subject  is  not. 

Xew  England,  then,  was  not  the  first  American  home  of  the 
loyalist.  Almost  a  hundred  years  before  Connecticut's  historic 
date,  we  find  him  literally  stranded  on  a  shore  which  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  reach  before  giving  it  the  name  of  his  beloved 
Virgin  Queen.  A  voyage  of  discovery  is  not  prepared  for 
colonization:  that  this  and  several  other  trials  failed  is  not 
surprising.  Half  a  century  later,  a  daring  sea  captain  hap- 
pened on  Cape  Cod,  but  concluded  that  the  climate  was  not 
salubrious,  and  so  sailed  away  again.     Another  quarter,  and, 
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JSTew  England  started  into  life  under  the  knees  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  would-be  writer  of  history,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  and  the 
historian  ever  so  distinguished,  must  hesitate  to-day  to  allow 
even  the  most  accepted  point  to  pass  unchallenged.  The 
modern  introspective  attitude  is  very  trying.  I  can  never  quite 
forgive  Professor  Wheeler  my  first  historical  disillusionment. 
It  came  when  I  heard  him  announce,  not  without  a  certain 
gloomy  pleasure,  that  the  great  French  ruler  never  said 
"L'etat — c'est  moi !"  From  that  blow  my  historical  sense  has 
never  recovered,  and  so,  when  I  read,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Outlook,  that  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  still  wandered 
seeking  their  true  rock-mark  (so  to  speak),  it  seemed  only  too 
horribly  possible,  and  that  another  foundation  stone  was  gone. 
However,  and  in  spite  of  cavil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
trace  their  lineage  to  that  devout  little  band,  prostrating  them- 
selves there  in  the  snow,  the  wintry  wind  of  that  exposed  coast 
chilling  but  not  daunting  their  brave  hearts,  feel  increased 
impulse  to  a  true,  clean,  unselfish  living,  and  need  not  seek 
a  further  inheritance. 

In  the  formation  of  our  various  patriotic  societies,  American 
history  has  not  only  been  thoroughly  exploited  and  studied,  but 
it  has  received  what  we  now  call  a  "boom,"  insomuch  that  there 
is  a  too  free  writing  of  books,  and  it  takes  more  than  common 
discrimination  to  evolve  the  true  reading.  One  end  has  been 
accomplished,  which  without  some  such  impulse,  and  in  a  very 
few  centuries,  would  have  been  impossible :  we  have  developed 
a  race  where  we  were  but  a  people. 

From  Virginia  to  Connecticut  covers  the  years  up  to  1635, — 
an  interval  at  this  distance  full  of  romance,  then  rilled  with  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Here  the  survival  of  the  fittest  formed 
the  backbone  of  our  strength.  Under  this  terrible  strain  went 
on  the  merciless  weeding  out  of  the  weakling,  until  the  sinews 
of  a  hardy  sire  were  counted  the  best  inheritance  of  the  son. 
There  were  Spartan  mothers  in  those  days,  too, — mothers  who 
became  so  in  the  midst  of  other  labor  and  travail,  and  who  gave 
themselves  and  their  babies  to  a  certain  Xemesis  with  no  uttered 
complaint  but  that  they  could  no  longer  fitly  serve. 
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The  time  has  come,  lias  indeed  been  long  with  us.  when  we 
should  remember  among  these  more  particularly  and  with  equal 
tenderness,  the  ones  who  were  loyal  to  their  oath.  We  present 
the  anomaly  of  a  not  by  any  means  concealed  attitude  of  regard 
toward  our  English  ancestry;  some  having,  indeed,  studied 
heraldry  to  such  purpose  that  you  may  see  evidences  of  assumed 
privileges  not  even  granted  to  the  home  cadet.  While,  there- 
fore, we  are,  as  we  should  be,  justly  proud  of  an  honorable 
descent,  why  seek  to  conceal  or  ignore  manifestations  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  those  who  then  represented  us  ? 

Recall  the  circumstances.  We  were  English  colonists,  sup- 
ported by  and  under  the  control  of  English  government.  We 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  her  king,  her  parliament,  and  her  flag. 
Washington  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Braddock,  and  at  his 
death  led  the  army  on  its  march  to  Philadelphia.  England 
and  America  had  joined  hands  to  wrest  Canada  from  the 
French,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  colonists  when  this  was 
effected.  Out  of  the  then  eleven  commonwealths  (the  two  Caro- 
linas  counting  as  one)  five  were  under  governors  appointed  by  the 
king;  in  three  of  the  others  (Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland)  the  offices  of  the  courts  were  also  in  his  gift  and  pay. 
Trade  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mother  country. 
Ship-building  was  the  most  remunerative  industry  on  our  coast. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  twelve  thousand  sailors  were  enlisted  in  the 
royal  navy;  indeed,  statistics  show  that  for  some  years  more 
troops,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  were  raised  here  than 
in  England.  So  many  natives  were  in  the  army  of  Cornwallis 
at  the  surrender  that  he  tried  to  make  special  terms  for  them 
in  the  capitulation  papers.  Eailing  this,  there  Avas  a  sort  of 
connivance  agreement,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  ship  some 
of  the  most  influential  ones  the  night  before  the  signing. 

Of  the  states,  the  Church  of  England  was  supported  by  legis- 
lative authority  in  Virginia,  and  favored  in  ISTew  York.  The 
Quakers  governed  Pennsylvania.  Had  those  four  Dutch,  regi- 
ments quartered  in  Boston  been  four  of  our  own  raising,  fitly 
commanded  from  both  sides  of  the  water,  we  might  still  be 
loyalists.     Connecticut  escaped  the  severer  punishments  of  Xew 
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Hampshire,  where  tar  and  feathers,  entire  confiscations,  and 
banishment  were  common  penalties.  In  Rhode  Island  we  read 
of  that  of  death:  and  there  were  Sons  of  Liberty,  so-called, 
who  forever  stigmatized  their  order  by  insulting  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  On  the  lists  of  the  pro- 
scribed are  ffiven  the  names  of  those  who  betraved  them,  and 
in  many  instances  a  man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household. 
There  were,  however,  good  men  and  women  who  deprecated 
these  evils,  and  sought  to  alleviate  suffering,  and  moderate  a  too 
strict  justice.  There  again  Connecticut  was  fortunate  and 
foremost.  Dip  into  her  records  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Revolution.  In  no  others  will  you  find  such 
moderation;  and  if  enthusiasm  seems  less  than  in  Virginia, 
excitement  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  demonstration  less  than 
in  Rhode  Island,  there  is  throughout  this  trying  interval  a 
steady  judicial  attitude,  a  firmly  held  responsibility,  and  a 
high  ideal  of  purpose,  well  sustained  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life. 

In  !New  England,  religion  as  well  as  liberty  was  in  danger. 
The  Church  of  England  men  were  moving  for  a  bishopric  in 
America.  It  was  feared,  however,  that  parliament  could  as 
well  collect  tithes  as  create  dioceses,  and  the  Congregational 
churches  felt  this  to  be  opposed,  not  only  to  their  own 
supremacy,  but  to  colonial  interests  at  large,  and  it  was  noted 
that  the  crown  officers  and  appointments  were  Episcopalians. 
AVe  may  read  much  entertaining  if  not  always  credible  .matter 
concerning  these  times  and  frictions,  in  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters'' 
letters,  in  one  of  which  he  writes  :  "The  Episcopal  Church  there 
(in  Connecticut)  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the 
Puritan  mobility,  if  the  old  serpent,  that  Dragon  is  not 
bound  !  .  .  .  Spiritual  iniquity  rides  in  high  places  with  hal- 
berts — pistols — and  swords."  And  lie  pictured  the  preachers 
and  magistrates  on  their  pious  Sabbath  day,  leaving  their 
pulpits  for  gun  and  drum  and  setting  off  for  Boston,  cursing 
the  King,  and  Lord  North,  General  Gage,  the  bishops  and  their 
curates,  and  the  Church  of  England  generally:  ''rebellion  is 
obvious — treason  is  common,  and  robbery  is  the  daily  devotion.'' 
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It  is  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  three 
hundred  Episcopal  parishes  in  America ;  but  not  all  of  the 
ministers  were  loyalists,  especially  at  the  South.  Except  in 
Maryland  many  of  them  were  patriots.  So  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  religious  controversy  into  political  life,  it  came 
about  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  a  late  writer  has  said, 
that  "altar  was  arrayed  against  altar.'7  Where  the  British 
were  in  control,  the  Presbyterian  churches  were  insulted,  and 
the  patriots  so-called,  unless  restrained  by  local  interests,  were 
ready  for  any  vandalism  against  the  Episcopal  churches  and 
rectories. 

But  all  this  unhappy  phase  of  internal  strife  was,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  have  said,  "necessary,"  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  mother  country,  very  naturally, 
invited  such  loyalty  as  could  be  bought,  to  swell  her  forces 
here,  and  Lord  Howe  thus  increased  his  army  by  thousands. 
Another  thing :  to  the  loyal  militia  was  left  the — so  to  speak — ■ 
dirty  work  of  pillage  and  raid.  The  great  campaigns  were  legi- 
timate warfare,  recognized  as  such ;  but  these  marauders  came 
to  be  regarded  as,  and  indeed  were,  a  sort  of  freebooters,  and 
were  joined  by  the  lowest  classes,  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement 
and  plunder.  In  this  way  "Indigo  Connecticut1'  suffered  from 
whig  and  tory  alike,  and  the  farms  paid  full  penalty  to  both. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  refer  to  such 
incidents  as  the  Tryon  expedition. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  full  text  of  the  pledge  of  the 
Redding  Association  of  Loyalists.  In  every  mention  of  it  there 
is,  after  the  main  phrase,  that  irritating  addition,  "et/c  et/c." 
The  part  which  is  literally  quoted  reads,  that  the  members 
pledged  themselves  "to  defend,  maintain  and  preserve,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  property,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  from  the  attacks  of  any  rebel- 
lious body  of  men,  any  committees  of  inspection,  of  correspond- 
ence," etc.,  etc.  The  signatures  number  ninety-two.  To  many 
you  will  be  able  to  fit  tale  and  story;  it  will  not  take  long  to  run 
through  the  list,  and  then  to  recall  a  few.  Remember  that  the 
association  was  formed  in  177G,  and  that  most  of  -its  members 
were  then  in  middle  age. 
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List  of  Members  of  Redding  Association 

Adams — James  and  Jabez. 

Bailey — Jonathan,  Joseph,   Oliver,  and  Samuel. 

Betts — Stephen,  about  whom  there  has  been  some  disagreement.  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  history  of  Redding,  says,  in  speaking  of  Tryon's 
march  through  the  place, — "A  posse  of  them  entered  the  house 
of  brave  old  Stephen  Betts  and  carried  him  oil  a  prisoner."' 
Posse  is  a  good  word,  but  "brave  old  Stephen"  knew  the  roads 
thereabouts  pretty  well,  and  made  an  excellent  guide. 

There  is  another  Betts  on  the  MS.  list  in  the  State  Library, 
and  I  do  not  give  my  honored  old  Tory  on  this  list,  as  his  name 
does  not  so  appear. 

DeForest — Ephraim.  Tie,  in  the  spring  of  17S3,  went  with  his  wife  and 
three  children   to  St.  John's. 

Fairchild — Peter,  called  "a  noted  Tory."  An  Andrew  appears  in  the 
state  records,  thus:  "Lazarus  Beach,  Andrew  Fairchild,  Nathan 
and  Enos  Lee,  and  Abel  Burr  of  Redding,  and  Thomas  Allen 
of  Newtown,  of  the  county  of  Fairfield,  being  ton/  convicts 
and  sent  by  order  of  the  Law  to  be  confined  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,"  etc.,  etc.     They  escaped  and  were  remanded. 

Gray — James,  and  James,  Jr. 

Griffin— Silas. 

Gyer — Of  this  name,  live  are  given  here,  and  two  more  in  Sabine:  John, 
Joseph,  Darling,  Thaddeus,  and  Nathaniel;  and  Nathan  and 
Lazarus.  There  is  also  mention  of  a  "John  Guyer"  on  the  account 
book  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lane,  then  of  Redding,  thus:  "xlp.  13, 
1787 — Lazarus  Beach,  Dr.  For  taking  John  Guyer  and  commit- 
ting him  to  prison,  cost  of  assistance,  expenses,  and  fees  upon 
execution,  2.  12.  0!" 

IT  a wl  ey — Sa  nruel. 

Hill— Erksine. 

Hoyt — James.     Went  to  St.  John's  in  1783;    became  a  merchant;    was  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Artillery  in  1795;    died  in  Kings  County  in 
.  1803. 

Hull — Seth.  Was  of  the  line  of  that  citizen  of  worth  and  distinction 
(so  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stiles),  George,  of  much  official  memory 
in  two  commonwealths.  His  son  Jonathan  married  Eunice  Beach, 
and  their  son,  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Beach  Hull,  succeeded  in  his 
generation  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  Church,  which  he  held  next 
longest  to  that  of  its  founder  and  his  great-grandfather,  the  Rev. 
John  Beach. 

Jackson — Peter. 

Judd — Samuel  and  his  three  sons,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  and  William. 

Kane — Captain  Barnard,  of  the  New  York  Volunteers. 

Kellogg — Ezra. 

Knapp — Moses,  Jonathan,  and  David. 

Lacy — Stephen. 

Lee — Enos,  John,  William,  Nathaniel,  and  Silas. 
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Loder — Jacob  Loder  (who  is  on  the  MS.  List),  died- at  Sheffield  in  1817, 
at  the  age  of  71. 

Lyon — Eleven  members:  Lieutenants  Peter  and  Daniel,  Jabez,  Eli,  John, 
Joseph,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Jesse,  Ebenezcr,  and  Gershom  of  New 
York.  Three  more,  Aaron  and  Ezekiel  of  Redding,  and  Daniel 
3d,  fled  to  Long  Island  in  1770.  A  number  of  Connecticut  Lyons 
settled  in  New  Brunswick.  John,  John,  Jr.,  Reuben,  and  Joseph 
arrived  in  1783,  and  Hezekiah  was  a  grantee  of  the  city.  John  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  John,  Jr.,  died  in 
Kingston  in  1S45,  aged  83,  leaving  many  descendants. 

f  John  of  Fairfield. 
Mallery    I  ^^  Jr 

Mallory    ,  Jonathanj  Jr 

Meeker — Jonathan  and  Ephraim. 

McNeil — Charles  and  Neil. 

Morgan — Captain  James. 

Morehouse — John  and  Daniel.  John  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  his  * 
death  was  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  in  the  colony;  died  at 
Digby  Neck  in  1S39,  aged  7S.  Daniel  became  an  officer  in  the 
Queen's  Rangers;  retired  on  half  pay;  went  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  was  a  magistrate  and  major  in  the  militia  ;  died  in 
1835,  aged  77. 

Munger — Simeon. 

Munson — Thomas. 

Norton — Dr.  Asa. 

Olmstead — Nathan  of  Ridgeiield.  In  January,  1775,  he  was  chairman 
of  a  meeting  called  to  consider  whether  the  town  should  "adopt  and 
conform  to  the  Resolves  contained  in  the  Association  of  the 
Continental  Congress."  About  two  hundred  were  present  and 
expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  '"dangerous" 
to  do  so,  and  they  "publicly  disapprove  of  and  protest  against 
said  Congress  and  the  measures  by  them  directed,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, subversive  of  our  real  liberties  and  as  countenancing 
licentiousness." 

Patchen — Andrew  and  Asael. 

Percy — Ezra  of  Fairfield. 

Pickett""" — Nathaniel,  John,  and  John,  Jr.  John  was  grantee  of  St.  John's 
in  1783,  and  Lewis  went  there  in  that  year  also,  in  the  "Union." 

Piatt — Six  signers:  Abel,  Joseph,  Josiah  of  Fairfield;  Isaac,  Hezekiah,  and 
Timothy  of  Redding;  Obadiah  Piatt  of  Fairfield  must  have  been 
of  the  church  militant,  for  in  1775  we  find  the  Whig  Committee 
of  Inspection  pronouncing  that  all  "  connexions,  commerce  and 
dealings  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  him  by  every  friend  of 
his  country,  for  a  breach  of  the  Association  of  the  Continental 
Congress." 

*  There  is  no  Peters  on  this  list,  although  that  family  were  strong  Loy- 
alists and  lived  not  far  away. 
15 
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Raymond — There  were  three  of  his  name  in  Norwalk;  also  Silas  and  White, 
who  went  out  in  the  "Union"'  in  1783,  but  are  not  on  the  list. 

Robbins — Ephraim. 

Rowell — James,  Fairfield. 

Rowland — Israel,   Fairfield. 

San(d)ford — John,  Redding.  The  eldest  son  of  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth 
(Mix)  Sanford.  "An  order  was  given  to  the  committee  of 
prisoners  at  Mansfield  to  take  a  bond  of  John  Sanford  (a  per- 
son confined  in  Mansfield,  an  enemy  to  this  country )  for  1000 
pounds,  conditioned  that,  where-as  the  said  John  Sanford  is 
found  guilty  of  being  inimical  and  dangerous  to  this  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  of  Ama,  Ordered,  to  be  removed  and 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  Safety  to  have  his  place  of 
residence  assigned,  and  hath  for  some  time  resided  in  Mansfield 
according  to  said  order,  and  now  moving  for  liberty  to  return  to 
Reading  for  the  settlement  of  his  Mother's  estate,  and  promising 
his  good  behavior, — now  if  the  said  John  Sanford  shall  well 
and  truly  return  to  Reading,  dwell  and  abide  within  and  not 
depart  from  out  of  the  limits  of  said  Town,  and  shall  do  nor 
say  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  interests  or  rights  of  this  or 
any  other  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  of  Ama  or  anv  of 
the  measures  pursuing  by  them  for  their  defense,  and  shall  not 
hold  any  correspondence  .  with  or  give  any  intelligence  to  the 
enemies  of  said  States,  and  shall  repair  to  any  place  assigned 
by  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  Safety  of  this  State  upon 
requisition,  then  the  foregoing  bond  to  be  void,  else,  to  remain 
in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  upon  his  executing  said  bond,  to 
give  said  John  Sanford  a  permit  to  returno  to  Pleading  without 
molestation  e/c  e/c." 

Let  not  your  present  patriotism  condemn  that  of  your  forefather 
who  was  thus  faithful  to  his  oath  and  King. 

His  son  James  Sanford  turned  an  honest  penny,  when  still  a  lad. 
by  first  becoming  teamster  for  the  other  side,  when  the  encampment 
demanded  local  service  ;  and  he  afterward  accompanied  the  troops 
to  Green  Farms  and  elsewhere.  I  was  shown  a  sort  of  combi- 
nation letter  and  affidavit  corroborating  this  statement.  It  is  with- 
out punctuation,  and  reads  : 

"Morristown.  Oct.  16.  1S37 
"I  now  set  myself  Down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you  According 
to  your  Request  in  your  letter  to  me  respecting  my  knowing  of 
your  being  in  the  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War  I  Distinctly 
Remember  your  being  at  Blaekrock  under  the  Command  of  Captn 
Isaac  Jarvis  at  the  fort  in  the  time  Thomas  Langley  Colyer  was 
taken  on  the  water  in  Company  with  James  Derby  by  Captn 
Brewster  &  brought  to  the  Fort  &  sent  to  Fishkill  &  Tryed  for 
his  life  there  was  a  petition  Signed  by  a  great  body  of  the 
Inhabitants  to   save  Colyer  Life     I   Distinctly  Remember   seeing 
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you  at  fort  about  the  time  I  Likewise  Remember  your  Being 
in  the  Service  at  Greensfarms  under  Captn  Thomas  H  nasli  with 
whom  I  was  well  Acquainted  he  acted  in  that  Capacity  through 
the  war  you  Remember  well  as  I  Do  that  we  was  frequently 
Harrised  in  that  Quarter  you  Requested  that  I  should  send  my 
Deposition  our  Justice  is  Gone  from  Home  &  I  being  so  Decreppit 
with  the  Rheumatism  cou'd  not  go  Abroad  As  for  my  memory  it 
holds  Good  as  Ever  it  was  Also  my  Hearing  I  Can  Distinctly 
Remember  most  of  the  transactions  in  the  revolution  I  hope 
you  can  make  out  to  read  this  for  I  have  not  wrote  so  much 
as  this  in  twelve  months  before  I  Retain  full  possession  of  my 
Eye  sight  and  never  wanted  Glasses  to  Read  Ever  so  fine  a 
Print  &  Can  Read  a  hundred  chapters  in  a  day  &  not  Tire  my 
eyes  1  am  seventy  eight  Years  Old  I  think  you  are  a  Year  Older 
than  I  am     This  with  respect 

Yours  e/c 

Jar  vis   Piatt 

Seymour — John. 

Seelye — Xehcmiah,  Sr.  and  Jr. 

Sherwood — John. 

Sturgis — Ebenezer,   Ebenezer,   Jr.,    and   Benjamin. 

Thorne— Peter  of  Fairfield,  died  at  Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia.  1844,  at  87. 

Turney — David.  There  is  a  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Fairfield,  who  fled  to  Long 
Island  in  177G.  He  died  at  Burton,  N.  B.,  in  1840,  at  87,  leav- 
ing thirteen  children. 

Wheeler — Calvin,  Enos  and  Lazarus. 

Whitlock — Four  of  this  name,  Hezekiah,  Xehemiah  and  Ebenezer,  and 
Ephraim  of  Redding.  In  the  Queen's  Rangers  there  was  a  Lieut. 
Whitlock  who  was  probably  one  of  these,  since  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country  about  Norwalk,  and  proposed  to  burn 
the  whale  boats   harbored  there. 

Williams — 'Benjamin  and  Ebenezer. 

This  completes  the  list — so  far  as  I  could  rind — of  the  Red- 
ding Association  in  this  part  of  the  state.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  tory  residents  who  probably  belonged  to  this 
organization  in  heart,  and  were  known  to  be  available  for  any 
purpose.  Men  were  careful  in  those  days  about  putting  their 
names  on  paper  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
never  did  so.  For  instance,  there  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Ephraim  Avery 
of  Pomfret — a  graduate  of  Yale  and  King's — minister  of  Rye 
in  17 Go — of  whom  Mr.  Sabine  gives  the  following  rather 
curiously  worded  note:  fc,'Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  one  of  the 
husbands  of  his  mother — she  died  in  the  Highlands  in  1777 — ■ 
and  was  deposited  in  Beverly  Robinson's  tomb." 
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A  leading  part  was  taken  by  Ensign  Glover  in  the  capture 
of  General  Sillirnan  the  night  of  the  first  of  May,  1779.  Glover 
was  put  in  charge  of  eight  men  and  ordered  by  General  Clinton 
to  row  across  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  General's  residence. 
This  was  quickly  done  and  he  was  easily  captured.  On  return- 
ing, Colonel  Simcoe  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  cried  out,  "Have 
you  got  him?"  "Yes!"  "Lost  any  men  ?"  <Wo!"  "That's 
well !  Your  Sillimans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  Washing- 
tons!" 

The  incident  may  also  be  recalled  of  the  seizure  of  the  great 
and  good  Dr.  Johnson,  when,  having  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  the 
frightened  Fairfieldians,  he  tried  to  change  the  hearts  of  the 
advancing  forces,  or  to  at  least  prevail  on  them  to  make  war 
gently. 

The  first  action  of  the  town  in  regard  to  the  war  is  reported 
in  the  town  meeting  of  April  2,  1777,  when  there  is  a  committee 
appointed  consisting  of  William  Hawley,  Zalmon  Read,  Thad3 
Benedict,  David  Jackson,  Gershom  Morehouse,  Stephen  Betts, 
Jr.,  Wm.  Heron,  and  Daniel  Mallory,  "to  hire  a  number  of 
soldiers  to  serve  in  the  Continental  Army,"  and  another  com- 
mittee to  see  to  the  levying  of  a  rate  bill  on  each  person  accord- 
ing to  his  belongings,  for  the  support  of  these  nine  soldiers  and 
their  families.  In  February  of  17S1  they  voted  "not  to  abate 
such  assessments  on  Enos  Lee,  James  Morgan,  Hey  Piatt. 
Daniel  Lyon,  Abigail  Lyon,  Sarah  Phinney,  David  Knapp, 
James  Gray,  Abigail  Morehouse,'  Ezekiel  Hill,  Andrew  Fair- 
child,  and  Sarah  Burr,  who  have  each  of  them  a  son  or  sons,  or 
a  son  or  sons-in-law,  gone  over  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States."  And  in  the  August  of  1783,  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
are  ordered  "to  move  out  of  this  town  all  those  persons  that 
have  been  over  and  joined  the  enemy,  and  have  returned  unto 
this  town,  and  that  they  pursue  the  business  as  fast  as  they  con- 
veniently can,  according  to  law."  The  selectmen  upon  whom 
this  responsibility  fell  were  Seth  San  ford,  James  Rogers. 
Stephen  Betts,  Hezekiah  Sanford,  and  John  Gray. 
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There  was  a  rich  and  testy  old  gentleman  from  Cork  who 
lived  in  a  large  substantial  house  on  the  "ridge."  He  was  a 
tory  by  choice,  but  sometimes  the  other  thing  by  profession,  and 
when  it  suited  his  own  convenience.  There  used  to  be,  before 
the  advent  of  so  many  patriotic  societies,  quite  an  interesting 
collection  of  letters,  some  of  them  originals  and  some  copies, 
that  had  passed  between  the  various  heads  of  the  two  parties 
and  this  disinterested  gentleman,  for  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
office  of  intermediary  (which  General  Putnam  would  have 
called  by  another  name).  Letters  from  and  to  General  Try  on 
or  General  Silliman,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded,  and 
the  wind  blew, — these  were  at  one  time  treasured  as  valuable 
heirlooms,  with  their  flowery  signatures.  Where  are  they 
now?  But  one  picture  remains  between  the  pages  of  history, 
and  that  is  of  Trvon's  redcoats  waiting  outside  the  house  for 
the  reappearance  of  their  general  and  his  staff,  who  were  break- 
fasting with  their  tory  friend,  Squire  Heron.  And  on  that 
reappearance,  guided  by  bra\Te  old  Stephen  Betts,  the  march  to 
Danbury  was  taken  up  with  renewed  vigor. 

That  army  could  not  have  lost  its  way,  for  if  history  and 
tradition  may  be  trusted  at  all,  there  were  plenty  of  guides. 
Beside  Stephen  Betts  we  find  among  the  party,  Eli  Benedict  of 
Danbury,  who  was  ensign  in  the  Pioneers,  and  one  Jarvis,  also 
of  Danbury,  who  afterward  went  to  2s"ova  Scotia.  After  many 
years  he  returned,  hoping  he  had  been  forgiven  and  forgotten — 
but  he  was  warned  this  was  not  so,  and  went  away  again  "for 
good." 

Mr.  Todd  tells  us  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  British 
soldiery  amused  themselves,  during  the  entertainment  of  their 
leader,  by  firing  their  muskets  at  the  weathercock  on  the  Episco- 
pal church  and  bringing  down  that  bird.  I  hardly  think  this 
entirely  true,  for  the  English  have  always  had  a  great  reverence 
for  their  own,  and  the  minister  was  himself  a  pronounced  tory. 
Then,  too,  the  aged  rooster  could  not  have  been  seen  to-day, 
perched  on  the  barn  of  one  of  that  minister's  descendants. 
They  certainly  would  have  carried  him  off,  as  spoils,  lie  has 
but  one  leg  to  perch  with,  and  it  is  true  the  other  one  was 
shot  away,  but  not  by  the  army  of  General  Tryon. 
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I  understand  there  is  no  direct  descendant  of  the  squire  in 
the  Heron  name.  His  only  son,  William,  lies  near  him  in  the 
old  graveyard,  having  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  80. 

The  old  Heron  house  has  almost  gone ;  its  remaining  timbers 
are  ghostly  even  by  day,  and  the  last  time  that  I  drove  along 
'that  literally  high  road,  a  large  Angora  goat  glared  at  me, 
as  from  his  own  haughtily"  assumed  threshold. 

The  young  boy  Sanford,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  British 
soldiery  at  the  time  of  this  raid,  died,  as  his  epitaph  in  the  old 
Congregational  burying-ground  records,  "a  prisoner  in  Xew 
York,  June  28th,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age."  This,  however, 
was  the  only  act  of  cruelty  or  molestation  reported  after  the 
passage  of  that  army  through  Redding,  and  gives  color  to  the 
supposition  that  the  neighborhood  was  generally  known  and 
recognized  as  favorable  to  the  king's  cause.  This  is  still  further 
justified  by  the  later  encampment  of  General  Putnam's  forces 
being  established  at  or  near  Bethel,  which  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  Eedding,  and  the  name  of  "Gallows  Hill,"  still  attached  to 
an  eminence  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  branch  of  the  Sanford  family,  to  which  the  boy  belonged, 
comprehended  both  whig  and  tory.  The  old  Sanford  house  was 
built  in  the  time  when  bricks  were  brought  from  England,  and 
walls  were  three  feet  thick.  The  chimneys  began  in  the  cellar 
under  the  two  extremes  of  the  house,  and  up  in  the  attic,  in 
order  to  come  out  evenly  on  the  roof,  they  curled  themselves 
round  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  drew  in  a  way  to  which  no 
modern  chimney  can  ever  aspire. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hoadly,  so  many 
years  State  Librarian,  I  was  allowed  to  take  some  notes  from 
an  old  manuscript  book  in  his  care  at  the  Capitol  in  Hartford. 
In  the  back  of  a  huge  yellow-brown  volume  marked  "Rev.  War, 
Pay  Table,  Vol.  XXXIV.  Confiscated  Estates  1780-88,"  ou 
page  45G,  begins  this  account: 

"Xames  and  places  of  abode  of  such  persons  as  forfeited  their  estates 
by  joining  the  enemy,  said  estates  lying  within  Xew  Haven  County: 
Nathai.  Cook,  Stephen  Mix,  John  Miles  of  Derby,  Wm.  Nichols  of  Water- 
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bury,  Jos.  Pynchon  of  New  Haven,  Joshua  Chandler,  Abiathar  Camp, 
Amos  Botsford  of  Newtown,  Benjamin  Arnold  and  Philo  Sanford  of  New 
Haven." 

These  names  are  of  course  familiar,  with  the  exception  pos- 
sibly of  Amos  Botsford  of  Newton.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate 
in  the  class  of  1763.  He  was  not  at  first  a  self-confessed 
loyalist,  and  tried  to  save  his  large  property  and  interests  by 
hedging.  At  length,  however,  he  was  forced  into  an  open  selec- 
tion and  went  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  assembly,  in  1784.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
house  for  a  short  time,  and  was  the  senior  barrister  of  the  colony. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Chandler,  and  he  left  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  The  girls  married  brothers,  the  Rev.  John 
and  Stephen  Milledge  of  Westmoreland  County;  and  the  son, 
William,  became  judge  of  vice  admiralty  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1803.  He  was  judge  in  the  supreme  court  and  member  of 
the  council  for  many  years,  resigning  in  1847,  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Joshua  Chandler's  property  in  New  Haven  was  held  to  be 
worth  $30,000, — in  those  days  a  handsome  valuation.  His 
class  at  Yale  was  that  of  1747.  In  1786  he  went  to  England 
to  try  to  reclaim  his  losses,  and  in  March  of  the  next  year  he 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  to  meet  the  commissioners  on  loyalist 
claims  at  St.  John's,  N.  B.  A  violent  snow  storm  coming  on, 
the  ship  was  wrecked  at  a  dangerous  point  near  the  city.  His 
daughter,  then  the  widow  of  Major  Alexander  Grant,  died  of 
cold  and  exhaustion.  The  sons,  Samuel  and  Charles,  both  died 
in  Nova  Scotia,  at  advanced  years.  Sabine  says  the  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Upham  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  his  grandson. 

The  volume  in  the  State  archives  which  I  have  described  con- 
'tains  many  names  of  those  whose  estates  were  advertised  to  be 
leased  out  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State,  in  Fairfield 
County,  and  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  lease  out  "said 
estates."  In  many  instances  the  informant  and  lessee  were  one, 
so  that  the  properties  were  really  held  for  the  actual  owners. 
This  was  so  in  several  instances  in  Newtown  and  Bedding. 
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John  Lyon  of  Redding,  for  instance,  transferred  his  estate 
to  his  uncle,  Ephraim  Stebbins ;  and  in  Newtown  there  were 
eight  absentees,  or  suspects,  represented  by  two  holders.  The 
estates  of  Samuel  Camp,  the  two  Turners — Jeremiah  Turner, 
Jr.,  and  Miller  Turner,  Joseph  Ferris  and  Elias  Bristol,  were 
held  by  Richard  Fairman.  He  was,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
such  an  efficient  town  treasurer  of  ISTewtown,  that  in  1784, 
according  to  the  old  record  book,  he  'mas  left  without  settle- 
ing  his  affairs  with  the  town,"  and  the  usual  "Committee" 
is  promptly  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question.  Mr.  Daniel 
Baldwin,  Henry  Glover  and  Mr.  jSTehemiah  Strong  attempt 
it  and  evidently  fail,  for  in  December  the  selectmen  are  author- 
ized to  make  a  complete  and  final  settlement  with  like  result! 
Finally  in  1788  they  got  around  it  in  truly  rural  fashion — by 
voting  to  "make  use  of  the  money  due  the  town  from  R  F  on 
execution  in  ye  settlement  of  Accts  with  Capt11  David  Bald- 
win,— and  to  settle  with  him  at  their  discretion !" 

Ebenezer  Hawley,  John,  Daniel  and  Abel  Crofoot,  and 
Nathaniel  Turner,  chose,  or  had  chosen  for  them,  Jabez  Bots- 
ford.  There  were  in  Redding,  besides  John  Lyon,  Peter  Lyon, 
Ephraim  DeForest,  Daniel  Read,  Preserved  Taylor,  Joseph 
Burr,  James  Gray,  and  Isaac  Drew,  who  were  represented  by 
Thomas  (or  Thaddeus,  the  record  is  hardly  legible)  Benedict. 

That  these  estates  in  so  many  instances  were  restored  to  their 
original  owners,  proves  that  they  had  learned  even  then  "to 
work  the  machine."  On  a  further  list  of  confiscated  estates, 
only  two  appear,  one  in  each  town,  "Wheeler  of  ISTewtown," 
and    "Ephraim  Sanford  of  Redding." 

I  suppose  there  were  many,  in  company  with  my  own  old 
tory  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  whose  names  have  not 
appeared  on  any  list,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  stories 
handed  down  concerning  such. 

The  episode  of  the  weathercock  is,  in  Hollisters  History  of 
Connecticut,  with  the  author's  customary  flow  of  language, 
enlarged  to  include  broken  windows,  grape  and  canister, 
frightened  women  and  children,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  Zion  on 
the  hilltop.     1  despair  of  doing  equal  justice  to  the  few  other 
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occasions  when  that  church  edifice  became  the  center  of  action. 
There  is  in  that  renewed  building  to-day,  imbedded  in  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  tablets  to  Rev.  Mr.  Beach's  memory,  a  bullet; 
and  the  tale  of  it  is  this :  A  company  of  soldiers — the  train 
band,  probably — being  ordered  to  go  to  the  church  and  see 
that  he  did  not  pray  for  the  king,  and  in  such  case 
to  fire  at  him,  went,  heard  him  pray  for  the  king, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  fired,  but  aimed  so  ill  as  to  wound 
only  the  sounding-board  over  his  head.  The  old  gentleman 
paused  but  a  moment,  exclaimed  "My  brethren,  fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ; 
but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell,"  and  then  proceeded  with  the  service.  The  bullet  was 
taken  out  of  the  old  sounding-board  when  the  church  was  made 
over,  and  for  years  lay  in  the  work-basket  of  the  wife  of  hi 3 
great-grandson,  Squire  James  Sanford  of  Redding. 

The  Rev.  John  Beach  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  with 
the  class  of  1721,  and  was  first  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  ^Newtown  in  1724.  In  the  town  records 
we  read : 

"Att  a  lawful  Town  meeting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Xewtown  Held  Oct 
ye  8th  1724  Orders  &  Appoint^  fo1'  ye  making  Choyce  of  a  Gospel  Minister 
in  order  to  Settlement,  The  Voters  wear  ordered  to  bring  in  there  votes 
for  ye  Man  whom  they  Desired  should  be  there  Settled  Minist*  with  ye 
Man's  name  fairly  written  on  a  pece  of  paper  with  thr  ownc  names  to  itt 
also  and  Mr  John  Beach  of  Stratford,  was  made  Choyc  off,  for  to  be  ye 
Gospel  Minister  in  Xewtown. 

Joseph  Peek,  Clark. 
Entered  for  Record  ye 

Date  above. — Recorded  pr 

Joseph  Reck,  Clerk." 

The  land  records  give  him  a  number  of  acres,  variously  con- 
tributed and  transferred,  and  in  1729/30  we  find  them  laying 
out  to  John  Beach  of  Newtown  a  part  of  that  land  that  was 
given  him  by  certain  proprietors  ....  "at  ye  mile  from 
ye  meeting  house     .     .  north  of  Benjamin  Dunning  V 

and  another  lott,  next  to  Ephraim  Peck's  land  "&  make  a  draw- 
ing of  it,"  This  looks  like  the  side  of  a  barn  toppled  over,  and 
pointing  eastward.     Another   portion   abuts   northery   on   John 
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Glover's  home  land,  and  yet  another  touches  on   "Thomas  Skid- 

more's  6  acre  divition  by  ye  end  of  ye  pond"    and  the  closing 

... 
survey  takes  in  "Samuel  Turners,  his  house/'  For  the  con- 
sideration of  "iivety  pounds''  Jonathan  ITubbell  sells  "unto  Mr. 
Beach  ....  the  land  which  was  formerly  David  Jenkins, 
his  home  lott  .  .  .  .'  k4  acres  be  it  more  or  less  .... 
with  a  certain  dwelling  house  now  upon  ye  same,  this  16th  Day 
of  February,  Anno  Dominni,  1729/30."  On  the  same  page  fol- 
lows a  deed  from  John  Gillet  "for  ye  love  &  goodwill  I  have 
to  John  Beach  of  IsTewtown,  etc./  so  that  by  purchase  and  gift 
his  acres  swelled  to  a  goodly  share  of  earthly  possessions,  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  no  great  doubt  of  his  ability  to  hold  them 
in  any  event.  But  the  storm  was  brewing  and  he  announced 
to  his  beloved  parishioners  that  he  "had  grave  doubts  of  the 
validity  of  his  ordination  and  felt  called  to  express  them." 

In  Isaac  Beers'  note-book  is  found  among  other  particulars 
this  signed  agreement: 

"Newtown,  Feb  7,  1731/2:  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed 
do  herebye  declare  that  we  are  desirous  that  Mr.  John  Beach  may  be  our 
minister,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
we  are  jointly  willing  to  await  until  he  shall  get  a  regular  ordination 
by  which  authority  he  may  administer  in  faith  the  holy  sacraments,  & 
further  do  hereby  declare  our  protest  against  the  settling  or  maintaining 
of  another  minister,  and  we  will  pay  our  rates  to  him  the  aforesd  Mr 
John  Beach  Salary  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  our  minister,  according  to 
the  Law  entituled  An  Act  providing  how  the  taxes  levied  on  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  support  of  the  people  shall  be 
disposed  of, 

James  Hurd  Jeremiah  Turner 

Wil.  .  .  .  Sherman       Moses  Lyon 
Ebenezer    Sanford        Daniel  Sherman 
Easter  Sanford  Robert  Seelye 

John  Glover  John  Foot 

Samuel  Sherman  Benoni  Sherman 

Nehemiah   Seelye  Henry  Glover 

Robert  Seelye  Junr       Benjn  Glover7' 

I  may  be  pardoned  the  mention,  as  indicative  of  his  large 
following,  that  in  1771  his  parishioners  numbered  twenty-four 
hundred.  ^To  wonder  there  are  so  many  homeless  chimneys 
and  full  graveyards ! 
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"His  field  was  a  very  different  country  then  and  now.  Much 
the  larger  proportion  was  still  covered  with  forest,  the  roads 
mere  bridle-paths  or  cart  tracks;  streams  were  oftener  crossed 
by  fords  than  by  bridges.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  mis- 
sionary was  near  losing  his  life  in  crossing  an  unbridged 
river."  The  tradition  in  respect  to  that  incident  is  that  every 
other  plank  in  the  bridge  had  been  removed,  presumably  to 
prevent  him  from  crossing,  and  that  not  coming  that  way  until 
evening  his  old  horse  had  carried  him  safely  over  without  his 
perceiving  anything  wrong. 

To  quote  from  Bishop  Williams  (who  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Dr.  Beardsley  wrote  out  the  following  anecdote,  which  he 
related  to  the  clergy  assembled  in  Dr.  Marble's  study  after  the 
service  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Trinity  church,  New- 
town) : 

"In  the  early  summer  of  1848,  I  was  travelling;  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rankine,  who  was  at  that  time  studying  with  me,  in  what  we  then  called 
northern  New  York.  Returning  from  Lake  George,  we  passed  down  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  in 
1777.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  an  inn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schuyler- 
ville,  perhaps  in  the  place  itself,  I  met  an  aged  man,  the  father,  I  think, 
of  the  innkeeper,  who  told  me  that  he  was  born  and  passed  his  early  life 
in  Newtown,  Connecticut.  He  also  told  me  he  perfectly  remembered 
being  in  the  church  at  Newtown  when  soldiers  entered,  service  being  then 
in  progress,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  officiating  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Beach,  if  he  read  the  prayer  for  the  King  and  the  royal  family.  Mr 
Beach,  he  said,  went  on  as  usual,  with  no  change  or  even  tremor  in  his 
voice  and  read  the  obnoxious  prayers.  My  informant  added  that  he 
believed  (his  recollection  on  this  point  was  not  quite  positive)  that  they, 
struck  with  the  qniet  courage  of  Mr  Beach,  stacked  their  muskets  and 
remained  through  the  service." 

This  would  imply  a  similar  interference  in  the  church  at 
ISTewtown.  Another  anecdote  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  taken  out  of  his  house  by  either  the  military 
or  some  unauthorized  enemies  and  escorted  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  he  was  commanded  to  kneel  down  and  make  his  last 
prayer,  for  they  were  about  to  shoot  him.  Tie  knelt  and  prayed, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  them,  to  such  good  effect  that  whether  it 
was  actually  meant  or  not.  they  were  ashamed  to  continue  the 
scene,  and  left  him,  as  usual,  master  of  the  situation. 
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"The  time  has  come  when  we  can  afford  to  deal  fairly  by  the  actors 
on  both  sides  of  the  strife  which  severed  these  colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
that  they  might  in  God's  Providence  become  greater  than  Britain.  In 
the  veins  of  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  flows  commingled  the  blood  of  loyalist 
and  patriot,  and  we  may  proudly  claim  that  the  true  men  on  both  side3 
were  loyal  to  principle  and  lovers  of  their  country.  He  was  not  the  less 
so  who  looked  upon  severance  from  Great  Britain  as  the  sure  ruin  of  the 
colonies,  and  revolt  as  grievous  sin,  than  he  who  was  ready  to  die  for 
principles  of  free  government,  which  were  not  universally  admitted  as 
correct  till  established  and  settled  as  the  rich  outcome  of  that  fiery 
trial." 


THE  HENRY  WHITFIELD  HOUSE  AND  THE 
STATE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM. 

By  Rev.  William  G.  Axdeews,  D.D. 
(Read  December  19,  1904.) 


Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  a  mass  of  blackened  stonework 
was  brought  to  light  in  Guilford  which  I  suppose  nobody  had 
seen  for  more,  perhaps  much  more,  than  a  hundred  years.  It 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect  and  archaeologist  who  super- 
intended what  we  may  call  the  excavation,  "the  oldest  fireplace 
in  New  England/'  and  opens  into  the  north  chimney  of  the 
Henry  Whitfield  house.  In  front  of  it  and  effectually  conceal- 
ing it  were  two  other  fireplaces ;  one  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  generation,  and  one,  or  its  ruins,  for  no  one  knows  how  long, 
certainly  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Now 
excavations  commonly  mean  a  search  for  facts,  an  effort  to 
know  something  and,  therefore,  are  tasks  performed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  science.  But  in  a  case  like  the  one  before  us  science  is 
obviously  employed  in  the  service  of  sentiment,  of  love  of, 
delight  in,  reverence  for,  the  past.  And  this  is  only  dutiful 
on  the  part  of  science,  which,  as  the  late  President  Porter  pointed 
out,  "is  the  offspring  of  sentiment, "*  of  a  passionate  desire  for 
knowledge  and  truth.  Indeed  pure  science,  having  no  interest 
in  the  utilities,  or  "bread  and  butter,7'  seems  to  be  nothing  what- 
ever but  pure  sentiment.  So  when,  just  at  this  point,  sentiment 
calls  for  a  brief  hearing,  science  must  yield  it — briefly. 

If,  as  Wordsworth  believed,  the  wise  man's  course  is 

"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  "  ; 

if  the  war-cry  with  which  our  Guilford  Halleck  caused  the 
hero  of  modern  Greece  to  make  the    "haunted  air"    of    "old 

*  Science  and  Sentiment,  p.  22. 
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Plataea"  vibrate,  and  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  Roman  war- 
riors for  unknown  centuries,  "Strike  for  your  altars  and  your 
fires,"*  expressed  an  unerring  intuition,  then  the  rude  blows  of 
stone  hammers  and  crowbars  at  the  base  of  that  ancient  chimney 
unveiled  a  shrine,  the  holiest  place  in  a  temple.  The  erection 
of  any  dwelling  is,  at  least  ideally,  the  erection  of  a  sanctuary, 
and  the  hearthstone  where  the  mother  sits  and  the  children 
gather  is  the  crown  and  seal  of  its  sanctity.  Xow  the  Whitfield 
house  was  at  first  literally  a  church  and  moreover  is  a  monument 
of  the  close  of  the  great  Puritan  migration  (which  ceased  the 
year  after  Guilford  was  settled),  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  of 
the  beginning  of  our  separate  Xew  England  history.  And, 
before  the  Lone;  Parliament  met,  the  master  of  the  house  himself 
may  have  kindled  the  first  fire  on  that  latelv  uncovered  hearth 
and  with  it  the  fire  on  an  altar  which  will  never  go  out  as  long 
as  conscience  guards  freedom  on  this  soil.  And  we  are  per- 
haps ready  to  say  that  whatever  scientific  investigation  may 
prove  about  the  age  of  the  structure  as  a  whole,  if  it  spares  the 
antiquity  of  this  fireplace  we  shall  be  content. 

But  sentiment  has  detained  us  long  enough  and  we  must 
listen  to  another  and  harsher  voice.  How  do  we  know  that  what 
we  call  the  Whitfield  house  is  really  that  which  Henry  Whit- 
field lived  in?  How  do  we  know  that  his  house,  whether  this 
one  or  another,  was  built  in  1640,  or  before?  How  do  we  know 
that  some  other  settler,  somewhere  else,  did  not,  as  he  easily 
might,  build  a  house,  part  or  even  the  whole  of  which  still 
stands,  years  before  this  can  have  been  built,  so  that  our  price- 
less fireplace  is  not  the  oldest  in  Xew  England  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  identity,  that  is  soon  disposed  of.  There 
are,  in  the  first  idace,  deeds  and  wills  running  back  from  1900 
to  1659,  when  Whitfield's  son,  Nathaniel,  sold  what  had  been 
his  father's  Isew  England  residence,  and  alone  proving  the  iden- 
tity of  that  with  the  "old  stone  house"  of  Guilford.  But  we 
have  also  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Thomas  Buggies,  junior,  a 
native  of  Guilford,  and  an  industrious  questioner  of  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  settlers,  given  while  the  property  still 

*  Pro  aris  et  focis. 
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belonged  to  the  family  which  bought  it  of  the  Whitfields  (17G9 ), 
that  Whitfield's  house  was  then  standing.  And  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  given  when 
the  property  had  passed  to  the  owner  whose  descendants  held 
it  until  1900,  that  the  same  house  had  meanwhile  been  "hand- 
somely repaired."*  The  identity  is  beyond  question,  even  if  it 
only  extends  to  the  fireplace  and  chimney. 

But  when,  precisely,  did  Henry  Whitfield  build  the  house, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  chimney?  It  needs  no  contemporaneous 
documents,  testifying  explicitly  to  the  date  of  erection,  to  prove 
that  the  date  is  earlier  than  1650,  when,  as  such  documents 
prove,  Mr.  Whitfield  left  Guilford  finally.  It  needs  no  contem- 
poraneous papers  to  prove  that  he  built  his  house,  like  other 
settlers,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  town  was  settled,  and  docu- 
ments amply  prove  that  Guilford  was  settled  in  1639,  and  that 
the  settlers,  with  Henry  Whitfield  at  their  head,  had  begun  to 
occupy  the  lands  in  some  way  "as  planters"  before  September 
twenty-ninth  of  that  year,  when  the  formal  transfer  was  made 
by  the  Indians.  They  had  probably  already  built  some  tempo- 
rary houses  or  cabins  to  shelter  them  during  the  winter,  and 
those  who  could  do  so  must  have  completed  more  permanent 
houses  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  richest 
of  the  planters,  with  a  wife  and  eight  or  nine  children,  had  no 
doubt  substantially  finished  his  stone  house  in  1610,  though  we 
are  assured  that  it  could  not  have  been  finished  in  1639.  But 
since  it  was  intended,  according  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  that  is  accord- 
ing to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  settlers,  to  serve 
as  a  fort,  and  such  a  defense  of  the  settlement  would  be  secured 
as  early  as  it  could  be,  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  it  was  begun 
in  1639,  and  so  far  finished  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  attack,  and  could  be  made  a  comfortable  abode 
for  Mr.  Whitfield  and  one  of  his  -sons,  or  some  friends,  until 
spring.  And  during  the  recent  changes  already  referred  to  a 
break  was  found  in  the  west  or  front  wall  of  the  cellar  which 
suggested  to  the  architect  that  two  parts  of  that  wall  had  per- 
haps been  built  at  two  different  times.     And  on  the  east  or 

*  Rubles'  Hist,  of  Guilford,  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
1st  series,  vols,  iv  and  x. 
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opposite  side  of  the  house  a  vertical  joint,  discovered  where  the 
north  wall  of  the  wing  or  ell  met  the  wall  of  the  front  part  near 
the  north  end  of  the  house,  and  signs  of  plaster  on  the  latter 
behind  the  end  of  the  other  wall,  suggested  that  the  ell  was 
built  later  than  the  front  part.  On  these  grounds  the  architect 
thinks  it  "somewhat"  likely  that  the  house  was  at  first  a 
single  room.  It  might  have  been  a  square  structure  with  the 
south  end  filled  in  with  timbers,  while  the  great  north  fire- 
place made  it  habitable.  We  cannot  affirm  positively  that  this 
fireplace  and  the  adjoining  walls  date  from  1639,  but  several 
facts  point  that  way  and  create  a  strong  probability  that  that 
is  the  true  date.  That  the  house,  as  a  whole,  dates  from  1640 
is  fairly  well  proved. 

But  is  the  Whitfield  house  the  oldest  in  'New  England,  or, 
as  has  often  been  affirmed,  in  the  United  States  ?  It  seems 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  it  is,  unless  one  can  know  the  age  of 
all  the  oldest  houses  in  the  country  (leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  much  earlier  Spanish  settlements),  and  that,  I  fear, 
we  can  never  know.  A  very  partial  inquiry  gives,  however, 
a  result  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  Virginia  no  dwelling 
house  now  standing  is  known  to  have  been  built  before  1651. 
In  Ehode  Island  one  house  is  variously  assigned  to  1610  and 
1639,  making  it  as  old  as  ours.  But  good  authorities  think 
this  assignment  less  than  probable;  that  house  is  ''possibly" 
as  old.  In  Massachusetts  there  are,  or  were-  not  long  ago, 
about  a  dozen  houses  for  which  a  date  earlier  than  1610  is 
claimed,  and  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  such  claims 
can  rightfully  be  made  in  territory  settled  nearly  twenty  years 
before  Guilford.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of 
these  dates  has  been  so  conclusively  established  as  to  be  accepted 
by  local  historical  students  as  a  body.  That  is,  it  seems  that 
the  precise  dates  depend  on  tradition  only.  At  least  that  is 
the  only  inference  which  I  can  draw  from  what  I  have  learned 
about  the  matter.  It  remains  entirely  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  Massachusetts  does  now  contain  dwellings 
older  than  the  Whitfield  house;  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
such  in  Virginia,  settled  in  1607.    But  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
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in  the  three  states  mentioned  there  are  none  for  which  a  date 
as  early  has  been  so  nearly  proved.  I  believe  that  as  much 
could  have  been  said  if  the  inquiry  had  been  extended  to  other 
states  of  English  origin  as  long  settled  as  Connecticut. 

Before  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  house  in  Whitfield's  time,  it  is  better  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  changes  known  or  believed  to  have  been  made  during 
the  long  interval,  now  approaching  two  centuries  and  three- 
quarters,  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  owners  who  made  them. 
The  story  of  the  successive  owners  is  an  interesting  one  and 
enriches  the  house  itself  with  some  memorable  associations,  but 
I  can  give  little  more  than  names  and  dates. 

Mr.  Whitfield  died  in  England,  in  1G57,  leaving  his  Guilford, 
property  to  his  wife,  Dorothy  SheafTe.  When  their  son, 
Nathaniel,  sold  it  for  his  mother  two  years  later  (1659),  the 
purchaser  was  Major  Robert  Thompson,  a  Puritan  merchant 
of  London,  who  had  become  also  a  landowner,  and  who  is  to-day 
represented  by  his  descendant,  Sir  Francis  Astley-Corbett, 
owner  of  Major  Thompson's  country  house,  Elsham  Hall,  in 
Lincolnshire.  Four  descendants  in  the  male  line,  all  living  in 
England,  held  the  property  until  1772,  when  another  Robert 
Thompson  sold  it  to  Wyllys  Eliot  of  Guilford,  a  fictitious  law- 
suit in  !N~ew  Haven  being  necessary  to  break  the  entail.  The 
house  itself  belonged  to  Mr.  Eliot  (of  the  family  of  the  famous 
apostle  to.  the  Indians,  still  represented  in  Guilford  and  else- 
where) less-  than  a  fortnight,  and  was  sold  in  November,  1772, 
to  Joseph  Pynchon,  the  solitary  owner,  after  Whitfield,  who 
ever  lived  in  it;  it  is,  therefore,  a  "Pynchon  House"  by  a 
much  better  title  than  the  "'House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  In 
1776,  Mr.  Pynchon  sold  it  to  Jasper  Griffing  of  Guilford,  with 
whose  descendants  it  remained  until  the  sale  to  the  state  of 
Connecticut  in  1900.  The  last  individual  owner,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Brown  Cone  of  Stockbridge,  descends  from  a  first  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Whitfield's,  Joanna  SheafTe,  the  wife  of  William  Chitten- 
den, and  therefore  shares  the  blood  of  the  first  mistress  and 
second  owner. 
10 
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In  indicating  the  changes  which  have  made  the  house  - 
what  it  is,  I  follow  a  guide  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
the  architect  who  planned  and  carefully  watched  the  latest 
changes,  whom  I  may  now  introduce  as  Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham 
of  Providence,  and  to  whom  my  obligations  are  greater  than  I 
can  easily  tell  you.  In  a  book  on  "Early  Connecticut  Houses," 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors,  and  which  some  of  you 
probably  know,  he  assigns  by  conjecture  to  one  of  the  Thomp- 
sons, near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  division 
by  a  floor  and  partitions  of  a  long,  high  hall,  of  which  tradition 
makes  the  whole  front  part  of  the  house  to  have  consisted 
originally,  and  which  Mr.  Isham  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
in.  It  is  likely  to  have  been  divided  very  early  by  a  floor,  and 
just  such  a  change  had  been  made  in  a  multitude  of  such  halls 
in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  change  may  have 
been  Major  Thompson's  own  contribution  to  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  his  American  tenants.  Another  Thompson 
very  likely  removed  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  chimney  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  stood  in  the  beginning  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall  but  which  did  not  exist  forty  years  ago.  This 
removal  was  made,  doubtless,  to  render  it  possible  to  put  win- 
dows into  the  south  upper  room  and  perhaps  the  attic,  but  the 
south  wall  was  weakened  by  doing  it.  Almost  certainly  after 
Jasper  Griffing  became  owner  repairs  were  made  which  may 
have  included  the  building  of  a  second  fireplace  at  the  north  end, 
in  front  of  the  old  one.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
outer  wall  was  plastered.  Finally,  in  1SGS,  during  the  owner- 
ship of  Mrs.  Cone's  mother,  Mrs.  Chittenden,  when  the  house 
had  become  uninhabitable,  and  at  least  the  south  wall  was 
insecure,  it  was  largely  rebuilt.  This  was  done  to  save  it,  and 
those  most  concerned  earnestly  desired  to  preserve  everything 
that  was  capable  of  preservation.  The  extent  of  the  changes, 
however,  has  been  variously  reported  and  there  has  long  been 
a  strong  desire  to  know  positively  how  much  of  the  old  work 
was  left,  a  desire  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  late  changes  would 
to  some  extent  gratify.  The  latest  fl replace  in  the  north  chim- 
ney was  now  introduced  and  the  south  chimnev  was  restored. 
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A  sad  loss,  apparently  inevitable,  was  that  of  the  old  roof,  the 
curious  construction  of  which,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred,  might 
have  been  intended  to  provide  gables  in  front,  containing  win- 
dows for  the  original  garret,  otherwise  quite  in  darkness. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Isham,  in  1903,  were  limited 
by  the  object  then  in  view.  This  was  not  to  solve  problems, 
but  to  provide  a  convenient  room  for  the  principal  collections  of 
the  Museum,  of  course  without  injury  to  what  was  most  precious 
of  them  all,  the  remnants  of  the  original  house.  Less  was 
learned  than  had  been  hoped,  therefore,  about  the  building  as  it 
was  at  first  and  about  the  portion  of  that  which  remained  after 
1868. 

The  most  interesting  results  concerned  the  fireplace  and 
chimney,  which,  if  I  understand  my  guide,  were  probably 
unique  in  ]SIew  England  in  virtue  of  two  or  three  features 
which  have  survived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One 
of  them  is  shown  in  plans  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  and 
consists  of  two  pilaster-like  buttresses,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
wide  opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  each  extending  backwards 
two  feet  from  the  opening  and  projecting  into  it,  one  a  little 
less,  the  other  a  little  more,  than  one  foot.  They  must  have 
borne  part  of  the  weight  of  the  huge  timber  lintel  or  mantel- 
tree  (long  since  removed  and  then  bearing  marks  of  lire)  on 
which  the  masonrv  forminsr  the  front  of  the  chimnev  rested. 
And  a  mass  of  new  masonry,  now  covered  by  panelling  and 
approximately  a  rude  triangle,  indicated  the  space  from  which 
the  old  work  had  fallen.  Another  peculiar  feature,  such  as  is 
seen  in  photographs  of  old  English  fireplaces,  is  a  depression 
in  the  back  of  the  chimney  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  twelve 
inches  deep,  beginning  about  thirty  inches  above  the  present 
floor,  and  disappearing  nine  or  ten  feet  higher,  through  the 
gradual  contraction  of  the  flue  to  the  width  of  the  depression. 
Finally,  it  was  found  that  the  chimney  contained  two  lines, 
the  partition  beginning  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  hearth. 
These  were  inserted,  Mr.  Isham  believes,  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
from  two  small  iires  to  be  built,  one  or  both,  in  mild  weather  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  fireplace,  where  was  found,  beneath  each 
flue,  an  iron  bar  for  supporting  pots  and  kettles.     In  cold  weather 
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a  single  fire,  as  large  as  might  be  needed,  would  be  served  as 
well  by  two  flues  as  by  one.  Once  more  there  is  European 
precedent  for  at  least  part  of  this  arrangement,  since  in  the 
middle  ages  there  were  sometimes  two  fireplaces  in  the  same 
chimney  and  in  the  same  room.  Possibly  these  things  are  signs 
of  a  conservative  love  of  old  ways  in  Whitfield ;  at  all  events 
it  is  pleasant  to  look  at  the  fireplace  beside  which  the  smaller 
Whitfields  may  have  scowled  at  their  hornbooks  or  their  acci- 
dence, and  think  of  its  uncommon  though  partial  likeness  to 
the  one  from  which  a  small  Shakespeare  dragged  himself,  a 

"  whining  school  boy  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school."' 

This  fireplace  is  farther  noticeable  for  the  disproportion 
between  its  length,  ten  feet  and  four  inches,  and  its  height,  not 
quite  four  feet ;  the  former  making  it  easier  to  have  two  small 
fires,  the  latter  easier  to  supply  a  sufficient  draft  for  them,  or 
for  one  large  one,  and  so  lessening  the  danger  of  a  smoky  chim- 
ney. The  eye  is  at  once  struck  by  another  peculiarity,  of 
modern  origin,  the  raising  of  the  present  floor  about  eight  inches 
above  the  ancient  hearth.  This  took  place,  for  the  most  part, 
in  18 68,  when  a  new  floor  had  to-be  laid  and  the  whole  building 
was  made  higher.  There  would  have  seemed  no  reason  for 
keeping  the  floor  on  a  level  with  a  fireplace  which  had  long  been 
not  only  out  of  use  but  out  of  sight.  In  making  the  final 
changes,  now  finished,  the  construction  of  another  and  lower 
floor  would  have  been  too  costly  and  the  surface  was  simply 
rendered  even  by  being  covered  with  oak,  and  at  the  north  end 
was  two  inches  higher  than  before.  The  difference  in  height 
at  least  emphasized  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  fire- 
place and  it  was  more  important  to  show  that  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  its  original  condition  than  to  bring  modern  work  into 
conformity  with  it. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  ruins  of  a  brick  oven  were  found 
on  the  left,  or  east  side  of  the  fireplace,  but  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Jasper  Griffing  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     Of  greater  consequence  are  marks 
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wkicli  seem,  to  indicate  a  fireplace  on  the  level  of  the  second 
floor.  If  this  is  original  it  shows  that  this  floor  was  in  existence 
from  the  beginning  and  that  the  tradition  of  a  high  hall  must 
be  given  up.  But  Mr.  Isham  does  not  believe  the  upper  fire- 
place to  have  been  built  at  that  early  period,  but  to  have  been 
constructed  when  the  second  floor  was  built. 

Mr.  Isham  is  certain  that  from  four  to  eight  feet  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney  consists  of  modern  work.  We  are  told  that  the 
walls  of  the  house,  originally  fifteen  feet  high,  were  raised  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  1868,  and  the  chimney  would  naturally  have 
been  raised  as  much  as  the  walls,  or  more.  A  comparison  of 
pictures  taken  before  and  after  that  date  seems  to  show  that  the 
chimney  rises  higher  above  the  roof  than  was  once  the  case. 
It  is,  moreover,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  old  top  needed 
repairs  and  so  we  can  explain  the  new  work  without  assuming 
that  much  of  the  old  work  has  disappeared.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  doubt  that  not  only  the  fireplace  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
chimney  are  what  they  were  when  first  built.  And  what  they 
then  were  in  general  character  has  loug  been  visible  from  with- 
out at  a  point  where  the  stucco  has  fallen  from  the  chimney, 
showing  the  old  masonry.  This  consists,  in  Mr.  Isham' s  words, 
"of  rather  small  flat  stones,  with  large  mortar  joints,"  and 
the  old  masonry  inside  is  of  the  same  description,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  uncovered.  In  fact  it  was  not  the  nature  but  the 
extent  of  what  remains  of  the  original  structure  which  most 
of  us  have  particularly  desired  to  ascertain.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  enough  to  settle  the  question  without  diverting  money 
given  for  the  construction  of  an  exhibition  room  from  its  desig- 
nated purpose.  The  north  wall  was  exposed  by  the  side  of  and 
above  the  fireplace  to  a  point  somewhat  higher  than  the  second 
floor.  Except  for  the  triangular  space  already  mentioned 
directly  over  the  fireplace,  what  was  laid  bare  was  old,  as  was 
expected.  A  large  part  of  this  wall  adjoining  the  chimney 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  original,  with  allowance  made,  of 
course,  for  what  may  have  been  added  at  the  top  when  the  walls 
were  heightened.    The  east  or  rear  wall  extends  but  a  few  feet. 
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ending  with  the  wing  or  ell,  or  rather  with  what  was  a  small 
room  in  the  reentrant  angle,  which  might  have  been  a  stairwell 
and  which  occupied  the  place  of  the  present  stairs.  The  little 
work  that  was  uncovered  in  the  east  wall  seemed  old,  and  rela- 
tively old  work  was  found  near  the  angle  in  the  wall  of  the  wiug. 
The  west  wall,  or  that  facing  the  street,  was  uncovered  only  at 
the  front  door,  and  on  the  line  of  the  second  floor  when  that  was 
removed.  In  neither  place  does  old  masonry  seem  to  have  been 
found.  It  may,  nevertheless,  exist  below  the  level  of  the  second 
floor.  Such  testimony  as  has  been  obtained  about  the  changes 
made  in  1868  is  couflicting,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  to  the  effect 
that  as  much  as  half  of  the  ancient  wall  was  not  disturbed,  the 
larger  part  of  that  being  to  the  north  of  the  door.  But  if  the 
architect  saw  no  old  work  above  the  level  of  the  second  floor, 
and  some  new  work  below  it,  we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  less  of  the  west  wall  is  original  than  had  been  supposed, 
though  some  of  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  so.  Of  the  south 
wall,  Mr.  Isham  writes:    "Everything  seemed  to  show  that  the 


i 

wall  had  been  rebuilt" ;    he  remembers    "no  old  work."     And 


it  is  the  general,  though  not  the  universal,  opinion  of  those  who 
remember  the  changes  of  1868  that  the  south  wall  is  substan- 
tially new.  In  the  foundation  some  new  work  was  found  in  the 
form  of  a  lining,  but  the  old  work  remained  behind  it  and  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  original  foundation  of  at 
least  the  main  building  is  virtually  intact. 

But  could  the  modern  part  of  the  house  be  made  to  disappear 
we  should  certainly  see  a  roofless  ruin,  with  the  great  north 
chimney,  like  a  low  crumbling  tower,  standing  amongst  and 
partly  supporting  ragged  fragments  of  wall,  but  a  ruin  in  which 
we  could  trace  three  sides  of  the  square  room  in  which  we  have 
fancied  Whitfield  to  have  faced  his  first  Xew  England  winter 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1630.  But  what  should  we  see  if  chimney 
and  walls  stood  as  Whitfield  left  them  in  1650?  There  are 
several  pictures  of  the  building  made  before  the  general  recon- 
struction of  1368;  and  the  Museum  contains  a  model  prepared 
in  1855.  Changes  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  we  do  not  know  that  thev  affected  the  external 
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appearance  of  the  house  except  by  the  removal  of  the  south 
chimney,  the  introduction  of  at  least  one  window  in  front  and 
the  enlargement  of  others.  And  there  is  a  view  based  on  a 
drawing  made  in  IS 6 2,  and  agreeing  with  the  model  just  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  only  far  more  picturesque  than  the  rest, 
but  is  so  largely  in  virtue  of  the  correspondence  which  appears 
between  the  wing  on  the  east  and  the  venerable  north  end,  so 
that  the  former  looks  not  less  venerable.  Of  the  north  end,' 
as  shown  in  the  picture  in  question,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
looks,  as  it  should,  lower  than  at  present  and  in  consequence 
a  little  broader,  which  it  was  not.  In  the  angle  between  the 
main  building  and  the  ell  is  the  small  stone  structure  already 
referred  to  as  perhaps  a  stairwell,  and  which  strengthens  the 
picturesque  effect  of  angles  and  broken  lines  characteristic  of 
this  view.  The  effect  is  completed  by  another  projecting  chim- 
ney at  the  east  end  or  rear  of  the  ell  of  the  same  general  pattern 
as  the 'principal  one  and  strongly  suggesting  an  essentially  con- 
temporaneous origin.  It  is  naturally  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  has  only  one  sloping  offset  instead  of  three,  but  makes  up 
for  this  sobriety  of  outline  by  thrusting  itself  into  and  finally 
emerging  from  an  aggressively  overhanging  wooden  gable  which 
contained  two  secret  closets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chimney,  and 
behind  the  wall.  All  this  is  lost  in  the  modern  wing,  which 
has  no  irregularities  of  form,  is  longer  than  its  predecessor  by 
the  width  of  one  room,  and  is  of  the  height  of  the  main  building. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  in  Whitfield's  time,  we 
have  even  less  material  for  positive  assertion,  and  can  assert 
positively  only  this,  that  after  1SGS,  at  all  events,  there  remained 
no  recognizable  traces  of  the  original  arrangement.  Hence,  in 
such  changes  as  might  be  made,  there  was  no  danger  of  destroy- 
ing anything  ancient  existing  within  the  walls.  There  is  still 
preserved  an  oak  stair-rail  made  of  the  old  timber,  but  this 
throws  no  light  on  the  primitive  interior.  I  have,  however, 
already  referred  to  a  tradition  that  the  front  part  of  the  house 
consisted  of  a  single  room  as  high  as  the  side  walls,  if  not  as 
high  as  the  roof.  This  apartment  was  used,  it  is  said,  for 
public  worship  and,  we  may  suppose,  for  other  public  assem- 
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blies,  until  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  presumably  three 
or  four  years  after  the  settlement.  It  was  made  more  suitable 
for  family  use  by  folding  partitions  which  could  be  let  down 
or  drawn  up  as  occasion  required.  This  tradition  is  traceable 
to  a  former  owner  of  the  house,  Mrs.  JSTathaniel  Griffin  g,  who 
died  in  1865,  when  she  lacked  but  two  days  of  completing  her 
ninety-eighth  year,  and  who  was,  of  course,  born  in  1767.  Her 
husband  had  inherited  the  Whitfield  property  in  1800,  and  her 
interest*  in  it  must  have  been  strong  much  earlier,  while  the 
tradition  must  have  come  down  from  some  period  still  nearer 
the  days  of  Whitfield.  The  circumstantial  character  of  this 
account  renders  it  more  credible.  If  it  be  asked  how  the  house, 
even  with  movable  partitions  and  even  when  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  the  ell,  containing  very  likely  an  upper  room,  could 
have  been  a  comfortable  abode  for  Mr.  Whitfield's  large  family, 
it  can  be  replied  that  few  persons  would  have  asked  the  question 
then.  A  generation  or  two  earlier,  and  to  some  extent  in  Whit- 
field's own  generation,  a  country  squire  in  England  might  have 
had  as  few  rooms  and  as  small  a  house  as  the  first  minister  of 
Guilford.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  house  of 
an  important  county  family  had  but  one  upper  room,  where 
the  squire  slept  in  a  curtained  bed  while  his  daughters  and  the 
maids  slept  without  curtains  around  him,  and  the  sons  and  serv- 
ing-men in  the  hall  below,  in  which,  moreover,  the  entire  house- 
hold sat  when  indoors  during  the  day.  In  this  case,  as  in  multi- 
tudes of  others,  the  original  high  hall  had  evidently  been  divided 
by  a  floor,  but  this  was  almost  always  done  after,  perhaps  long 
after,  the  house  was  built,  and  was  done,  of  course,  at  an  addi- 
tional outlay,  by  way  of  improvement,  just  as  a  modern  house 
is  often  made  more  spacious  and  commodious  as  the  owner's 
wealth  increases.  Hence,  Mr.  Whitfield's  high  hall,  if  he  had 
one,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wish  to  avoid  extravagance 
rather  than  of  a  wish  to  give  greater  dignity  to  his  dwelling. 
His  own  wealth  need  not  have  prevented  this,  for  if,  as  is 
practically  certain,  he  was  very  influential  in  framing  the  early 
"orders"  of  the  town,  then  we  may  doubtless  see  his  hand  in 
the  precaution  (not  taken  in  ]STew  Haven)  against  the  acquisi- 
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tion  by  the  richer  men  of  large  bodies  of  land.  jSTo  one  might, 
without  the  permission  of  the  majority  of  the  freemen,  "put 
in  his  estate  above  five  hundred  pounds  to  require  accomoda- 
tions proportionable  in  any  divisions  of  land,"  while  "the  poor- 
est planter,"  perhaps  worth  ten  pounds  or  less,  could  have  land 
"proportionable"  to  an  estate  of  fifty  pounds.  The  brotherly, 
if  not  democratic,  spirit  thus  shown  would  probably  incline 
Whitfield  to  seek  simplicity  and  avoid  ostentation  in  his  own 
domestic  arrangements.  Nevertheless  the  question  as  to  the 
height  of  the  room  remains  an  open  one.  Mr.  Isham,  looking 
on  the  tradition  with  favor,  is  yet  constrained  to  say,  "As 
regards  the  great  questions  of  the  house,  the  alterations  have  no 
real  evidence  to  offer." 

In  such  circumstances  a  restoration  in  the  proper  sense  was 
impracticable  because  no  one  could  be  said  to  know  what  to 
restore.  But  it  was  both  practicable  and  necessary  to  prepare 
the  interior  for  the  uses  of  the  Historical  Museum  which  the 
trustees  were  required  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
establish  in  the  Whitfield  house.  This  involved  the  opening  of 
an  exhibition  room  as  large,  and  likewise  as  attractive,  as  the 
conditions  permitted.  To  destroy  anything  ancient  in  construct- 
ing a  room  intended  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of 
ancient  things  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  it  would  have  been 
monstrous,  but  the  modern  partitions  and  floor  might  be 
destroyed  without  scruple.  The  tradition  haunting  the  house, 
its  oldest  tenant,  summoned  us  to  do  just  this  and  the  house 
refused  to  supply  incredulous  science  with  any  exorcism  for 
banishing  or  silencing-  its  tenant.  The  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  colonial  houses  to  the  colonial  habit  of  building  "low  between 
joists"  was  weighty,  but  could  scarcely  outweigh  the  belief  of 
several  generations,  derived,  it  is  most  likely,  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  earlier  generation,  that  this  particular  house  was 
otherwise  built,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  colonist  who  built 
it  might  have  seen  lofty  halls  by  the  score  in  ancient  English 
dwellings,  and  the  fact  that  the  fireplace  and  chimney  which 
this  colonist  built  bear  a  degree  of  testimony  to  his  apparent 
preference  for  antiquated  forms.    A  more  practical,  if  not  more 
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weighty  objection  to  tearing  away  the  upper  floor  was  the  incon- 
venience, to  say  no  more,  of  sacrificing  half  the  floor  space 
available  at  the  time.  But  more  space  would  be  available  later, 
and  the  dignity  and  attractiveness  which  might  be  secured  in 
a  rather  lofty  apartment  carried  the  day  in  favor  of  height. 

But  could  this  long,  high  room,  even  if  it  should  have  dignity, 
have  legitimately  any  other  kind  of  attractiveness  ?  The  bits  of 
.plaster  found  clinging  to  the  old  stonework  of  the  north  wall 
make  it  probable  that  at  first  this  end  of  the  original  room 
presented  the  aspect,  picturesque,  perhaps,  but  not  beautiful, 
of  rough  plastering  on  rough  stones.  When  the  room  was  length- 
ened (if  it  was),  this  might  have  been  covered  by  a  wainscot 
or  hangings  or  both.  But  if  Whitfield,  as  I  have  suggested, 
desired  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity  and  economy,  then  the 
chances  seem  to  be  that  his  large  hall  was  characterized  by  the 
very  rude  simplicity  of  bare,  uneven  walls.  In  1632,  or  earlier, 
Governor  Winthrop  himself  condemned  costly  wainscots  as  a  bad 
example  "in  the  beginning  of  a  plantation."*  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  must  Mr.  Whitfield  have  been  familiar  with 
handsome  oak  panelling  in  England,  and  very  possibly  under  his 
father's  roof,  but  close  at  hand  in  Xew  Haven,  then  famous  for 
its  expensive  houses,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  fine  oak 
wainscoting  of  "the  best  of  joiner's  work,"  and  Governor  Eaton's 
great  house,  furnished  with  hangings  of  different  colors  (as 
with  tapestry  for  the  beds),  in  the-  upper  rooms,  may  well 
have  had  a  wainscoted  hall  and  parlor  below  stairs. f  And  since 
it  was  not  seemly  to  lodge  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut  in 
something  a  good  deal  like  a  barn,  and  since  an  oak  wainscot 
would  illustrate  some  interiors  which  could  have  been  found  by 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  what  is  now  Connecti- 
cut, and  since  Mr.  Whitfield  was  rich  enough  to  have  had  such 
adornments  had  he  wished,  the  chief  exhibition  room  of  the 
Historical  Museum  was  furnished  with  a  simple  oak  panelling 
of  a  pattern  to  be  seen  in  the  room  itself  in  various  photographs 
of  English  interiors  of  Whitfield's  period  and  even  of  his  county 

♦Savage's  Winthrop,  ed.  1853,  i,  88. 

f  Stiles,  History  of  Judges,  pp.  64,  GO,  and  .V.  H.  Prob.  Rec;  quot.  in  Isham 
and  Brown's  Early  Conn.  Houses,  pp.  97-111,   287-290. 
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of  Surrey.  A  wainscot  covering  the  whole  wall  would  have 
been  too  costly,  as  would  tapestry  or  leather  hangings. 
Accordingly  green  burlap,  as  having  a  sort  of  neutral  character 
and  easily  to  be  replaced  by  something  else,  was  used  above  the 
woodwork.  Even  this  might  suggest  in  a  modest  way  the  hang- 
ings in  Governor  Eaton's  "greeae  chamber''  where  Whitfield 
may  have  slept.  To  place  the  stairs,  patterned  after  ancient 
examples,  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  ancient  stairwell,  and 
to  open  a  fireplace  in  the  south  chimney  such  as  must  in  early 
times  have  faced  the  great  one  at  the  north  end,  came  as  near 
being  restoration  as  the  case  admitted  of.  The  new  fireplace, 
it  is  true,  had  to  be  smaller  than  the  old  one  because  the  south 
chimney,  a  modern  one,  is  smaller  than  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  feature  of  the  larger  English  halls,  the  gallery  for 
musicians,  was  almost  reproduced  unintentionally  when  a  rail- 
ing was  placed  for  safety  on  that  side  of  the  small  entry  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  which  faces  the  larger  room,  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  floor  of  the  latter.  This  gives  very  much  the 
effect  of  a  gallery,  though  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  as  in  the  old  halls.  It  has  to  be  acknowledged  that 
the, somewhat  ornate  room  looks  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rude  fireplace  which  is  by  far  its  most  important  feature  and 
which  is  worth  immeasurably  more  than  any  amount  of  grace- 
ful decoration.  .  But  sooner  or  later  this  hall  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  occupied  by  handsome  old  furniture  and  the 
walls  to  be  hung  with  pictures,  even  more  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  an  ungainly  environment.  And  the  old  fireplace,  a  price- 
less possession,  would  justify  itself  even  in  a  palace,  like  a 
king  in  rusty  armor  standing  in  the  midst  of  bowing  or  kneel- 
ing courtiers  in  si]k  and  velvet. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  about  the  Henry  Whitfield 
house  I  have  really  been  talking  about  the  State  Historical 
Museum  and  its  collections.  Eor  the  house  is  the  great  feature 
of  that  and  them,  the  choicest  treasure  of  the  institution,  exclu- 
sively and  securely  its  own.  And  the  act  of  the  legislature 
establishing  the  Museum  was  in  a  manner  the  announcement  by 
our  Little  Mother,  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  of  her 
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intention  to  do  honor  to  Whitfield's  dwelling  by  making  her- 
self a  home  at  his  fireside.  The  announcement  was  at  first 
heeded  almost  unconsciously  by  those  who  had  to  introduce  her 
into  her  domicile.  The  first  entry  in  the  manuscript  catalogue 
is  that  of  the  gift,  coming  from  the  state  capital,  and  sent  by 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff,  of  a  letter  written  in  1781  by 
a  Connecticut  soldier  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
campaign  against  Burgoyne,  and  two  of  whose  descendants, 
natives  of  Litchfield,  have  been  very  nearly  the  most  famous 
of  American  men  and  women,  and  addressed  to  a  state  official, 
brother  of  a  Connecticut  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  nephews  of  an  early  head  of  Yale  college,  and  one 
who,  by  pledging  his  personal  credit  to  the  state,  helped  to  equip 
the  expedition  which  under  the  Connecticut  hero,  Ethan  Allen. 
took  Ticonderoga.  iSText  come  two  relics  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
another  "Talking -Oak,"  with  a  large  part  of  what  is  most 
memorable  in  the  commonwealth  to  tell  us  of.  And  it  soon 
became  an  object  of  conscious  and  special  effort  to  make  the 
collections,  which  can  never  be  very  large,  illustrative  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  history  of  the  state  and  the  life  of  its  people. 
It  was  felt  that  this  small  institution  could  best  justify  its 
existence  and  prove  its  right  to  be  called  a  state  institution  by 
thus  limiting  its  scope.  It  can  never  enter  into  competition 
with  a  society  like  this,  for  example,  even  in  the  field  in  which 
they  glean  together,  but  it  can  aspire  to  have  at  least  a  distinc- 
tive character  in  virtue  of  what  it  forbears  to  glean  in  other 
fields.  And  undoubtedly  there  remain,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  of 
associated  and  individual  collectors,  busy  at  their  task  for 
generations,  enough  objects  of  historical  interest  in  garrets  and 
cellars  and  barns,  and  in  beautiful  old  colonial  parlors,  to  fill 
the  "Whitfield  house  several  times  over.  Let  me  give  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  our  slowly  growing  collections,  still  short 
of  five  hundred  deposits,  illustrate  the  early  life  of  our 
people,  their  industry,  their  thrift,  their  ingenuity,  in  virtue 
of  all  which  nobody  employed  another  to  do  anything  for  him 
except  what  he  could  not  do  himself,  which  was  very  little.  A 
certain  series  of  deposits  begins  with  a  bundle  of  flax  (which 
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had  to  be  raised  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  last  year), 
lying  on  a  flax  brake,  evidently  homemade,  and  used  to  crush 
the  hard  parts  of  the  stem.  ]SText  comes  a  very  different  imple- 
ment, light  and  not  ungraceful,  a  wooden  flax-knife,  which 
could  easily  have  been  made  at  home  and  which  separated  the 
larger  fragments  •  from  the  fibre.  Then  we  have  a  hatchel,  on 
which  the  skill  of  a  craftsman  was  probably  employed,  and  by 
which  the  fibre  was  farther  cleansed  and  the  flax  freed  from 
the  tow.  The  result  of  these  processes  (with  one  or  two  others 
not  illustrated  as  yet)  is  shown  in  a  mass  of  flax  prepared  for 
spinning  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  The  flax-wheel  follows, 
the  wheel  itself  made  by  the  wheelwright,  who  in  those  days 
was  commonly  near  at  hand,  but  the  frame  probably  constructed 
on  the  farm,  while  the  four  curved  branches  of  the  distaff  were 
joined  at  one  end  in  the  woods  by  nature,  at  the  other  end  by 
anybody  who  could  tie  a  string.  With  the  wheel  goes  the  cup 
in  which  the  spinner's  fingers  must  be  moistened,  and  of  which 
two  forms  are  on  exhibition,  both  chiefly  of  nature's  making. 
One  is  a  small  2,'ourd  from  the  garden,  which  the  bov  who 
picked  it  could  finish  with  his  knife;  the  other,  rather  less  primi- 
tive because  brought  within  reach  by  the  progress  of  ^Tew 
England  commerce,  the  shell  of  a  cocoanut,  but  also  prepared 
for  duty  at  the  wheel  in  a  domestic  factory.  !N"ext  to  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  its  appurtenances  there  is  a  reel  for  winding 
the  linen  thread  into  skeins ;  then  swifts  for  winding  the  skeins 
into  balls;  a  quill-wheel  for  transferring  the  balls  by  another 
winding  to  the  quills,  or  bobbins,  which  were  to  be  slipped 
into  the  shuttle  for  weaving;  specimens  of  quills  and  a 
couple  of  shuttles  as  representatives  of  the  loom,  itself  too 
large  to  be  exhibited;""  and  finally  a  linen  napkin  which  the 
weaver  had  left  half  woven  when  he  dropped  his  shuttle  one 
day  and  picked  up  his  musket  and  marched  away,  perhaps  to 
Bunker  Hill,  to  finish  his  work  when  he  came  home. 

This  series,  not  yet  quite  complete,  takes  us  into  a  past  when 
manufactures  were  still  not  much  more  than  a  branch  of  agri- 
culture, when  almost  anybody  could  do  almost  anything,  when 

*  But  since  procured  and  placed  with  a  variety  of  the  homelier  deposits  in 
the  spacious  attic,  now  well  lighted. 
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almost  everybody  performed  manual  labor,  and  when  there- 
fore there  were  no  working  classes,  nor,  speaking  broadly,  any 
classes.  This  was  not  the  original  state  of  things,  when  Whit- 
field, belonging  to  the  class  of  gentlefolk,  never  performed  man- 
ual labor ;  when  a  ISTew  Haven  husbandman  testified  with  some 
temper  that  he  and  his  associates  were -looked  down  on  as  "mean 
nien"  because  thev  worked  with  their  hands,  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  sundry.  Guilford  yeomen,  called  on  to  settle 
the  wilderness  beyond  East  Biver  (now  Madison),  asked  that 
Mr.  Leete  might  be  sent  with  them  in  order  that  they  might 
have'  "one  of  better  quality'-  for  a  leader.  £Tor  did  the  later 
conditions,  which  led  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  to 
speak  of  Connecticut  as    "'the  most  popular,"    that  is  the  most 

democratic,    "state"'    in  the  union,  preclude  either  the  exist- 

1 
enco  or  the  frank  recognition  of  gentlefolk,  or  the  presence, 

everywhere  felt,  of  an  aristocracy.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
aristocracies  that  the  world  ever  saw,  if  not  the  best  (and  a 
good  aristocracy  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed),  for  the  reason 
that  the  government  of  Connecticut  was,  as  Senator  Lod^e  once 
told  us,'  probably  one  of  the  best  that  the  world  ever  saw.  For 
the  best  men  were  almost  uniformly  elevated  to  high  office;  the 
first  President  Dwight  declares,  for  example,  that  no  demagogue 
had  ever  made  his  way  into  the  governor's  council  (which 
corresponded,  in  a  general  way,  to  our  present  senate),  or  into 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  commonwealth  at  large.""  And 
these  men,  being  proved  by  experiment  to  be  the  best  men, 
were  usually  kept  in  office  by  annual  elections  as  long  as 
they  would  serve,  and  if  their  sons  inherited  their  strength 
of  mind  and  purity  of  character  they  were  likely  to  suc- 
ceed their  fathers.  And  so  a  free  and  most  democratic 
society  spontaneously  produced  its  own  aristocracy  (homemade 
as  became  Connecticut, -and  as  is  always  best),  in  the  form  of 
a  governing  class,  which  yet  was  not  a  class,  for  its  members 
were  seldom  much  richer  than  their  neighbors,  with  whom  they 
mingled  for  the  most  part  as  essentially  equals  and  among  whom 
they  often  had  at  least  first  cousins.     Some  of  them,  of  course, 

*  Travels,  i,  261. 
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were  of  the  blood  of  the  early  leaders,  the  gentry  of  the 
towns  first  settled,  and,  if  circumstances  were  propitious, 
they  preserved  much  of  their  inheritance  in  the  graces  of  an 
aristocracy,  without,  thanks  to  democracy,  the  frequent  bad 
manners  of  aristocrats.  Much  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Connecticut  governor 
reminded  the  earl  of  Bellomont  of  an  English  nobleman,  and 
the  fact  that  late  in  that  century  a  Maryland  lieutenant  was 
"acquitted  with  honor"  of  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  a  Con- 
necticut general  because  most  of  the  court  doubted  whether  any 
degree  of  insolence  towards  officers,  whom  nothing  but  epaulets 
distinguished  from  their  men,  was  unbecoming  in  an  officer  who 
was  a  gentleman.  It  appears  on  reflection  that  this  result  was 
rather  creditable  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  Connecticut  rank 
and  file,  and  that  the  Connecticut  general,  however  rustic  his 
breeding  may  have  been,  could  not  possibly  have  been  less  a 
gentleman,  and  was  probably  a  better  soldier  than  the  subaltern 
who  insulted  him  and  the  superior  officers  who  winked  at  the 
insult.  Intelligent  and  sensible  people  will  set  a  high  value  on 
graceful  manners,  and  thank  the  men  and  women  who  can 
supply  a  standard  of  fine  courtesy.  But  our  fathers  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  good  manners  are  a  branch  of  good  morals 
and  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  had  grounded  them  in  both  by 
diligent  instruction  in  the  Fifth  Commandment. 

In  the  Museum  are  to  be  seen  a  few,  as  yet  too  few,  memorials 
of  colonial  gentility,  as  also  of  colonial  scholarship.  There  is 
the  great  wainscot  "chair  of  Governor  Leete,  a  less  imposing 
chair  of  Governor  Saltonstall,  a  roundabout  chair  of  John  Hart, 
first  minister  of  East  Guilford  and  long  regarded  as  the  first 
graduate  of  Yale  college,  a  patch-box  which  comes  originally 
from  a  branch  of  the  Wolcotts,  with  a  tiny  mirror  under  its 
lid  to  show  the  lady  whether  the  patches  were  in  their  places 
on  her  cheek  or  her  chin,  and  the  triangular  wooden  hat-box 
in  which  Captain  Xathaniel  Johnson  (who  by  the  way,  married 
a  descendant  of  Theophllus  Eaton)  kept  his  cocked  hat.  His 
more  distinguished  brother,  Samuel  Johnson  of  Stratford  and 
King's  College,  appears  in  a  manuscript  lecture  on  logic,  read 
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to  his  pupils  in  "New  Haven,  in  1717,  when  he  was  not  yet 
one  and  twenty,  and  who  happened,  just  then,  to  constitute  the 
entire  resident  faculty  of  the  college;  and  also  in  a  definition 
of  geology  given  by  him  incidentally  in  1730,  and  then  as  cor- 
rect as  it  was  comprehensive,  and  which  embraced,  among  other 
subjects  of  terrestrial  inquiry,  optics,  navigation  and  music. 

In  illustrating  the  historv  of  the  commonwealth  some  empha- 
sis  has  designedly  been  given  to  its  less  known  passages.  This 
illustration  (not  to  speak  of  a  few  books  which  we  hope  will 
grow  into  many)  is  for  the  most  part  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, for  there  have  been  scarcely  any  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such  objects  as  we  would  gladly  have  obtained.  There  is 
as  yet  no  endowment  and  the  state  appropriations  serve  chiefly 
for  current  expenses  and  urgent  improvements.  To  make  sure 
of  going  back  far  enough  in  history,  there  is  a  plate,  sent  us 
from  England,  and  showing  the  arrowheads  used  by  neolithic 
man  before  Britain  had  become  an  island,  procured  for  com- 
parison with  those  used  by  the  race  from  whom  our  fathers 
bought  our  territory.  The  progress  which  followed  is  curiouslv 
exhibited  in  a  stone  axe  lying  beside  an  English-made  toma- 
hawk, testifying  to  the  growth  of  peaceful  (and  profitable) 
trade.  There  are  certain  mementoes  of  the  Tories,  illustrative 
of  the  good  that  was  in  them,  and  was  rather  prodigally  given 
away  in  the  persons  of  the  exiles  who  founded  .New  Brunswick 
and  Ontario.  There  are  maps,  mostly  homemade  and  to  be 
replaced,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  better  ones  some  day,  showing 
Connecticut  before  the  charter,  when  it  included  a  large  part  of 
Long  Island  and  had  an  Atlantic  coast ;  and  Connecticut  after 
the  charter,  when  as  far  as  the  king's  word  availed,  it  stretched 
across  the  continent  and  had  a  Pacific  coast ;  and  a  Connecticut 
town  named  Westmoreland,  belonging  to  Litchfield  county  in 
1774,  and  bringing  in  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  to 
be  sisters  of  the  liousatonic  and  the  is1  auimtiick. 

But  I  must  close  abruptly  with  a  word  of  acknowledgment. 
spoken  not  in  forgetfulness  of  many  other  most  generous  con- 
tributors, but  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  a  company  of  ladies 
who,  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals  have,  next  to  the 
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state  itself,  done  most  to  create  and  equip  the  Museum,  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  x\merica.  After 
giving  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money,  they  paid  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  recent  changes,  while  members 
of  the  society  have  made  very  valuable  additions  to  the  collec- 
tions, and  two  of  them  have  rendered  services,  some  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Thus  daughters  of  Whitfield  and  Davenport  and 
Hooker,  of  Leete  and  Eaton  and  Haynes,  have  with  others  pro- 
vided a  fair  chamber  for  our  Little  Mother  in  which  she  may 
dwell  for  coming  centuries  in  the  grave,  spiritual  beauty  of 
her  most  strenuous  youth.  And  by  that  fireside,  which  is  an 
altar,  none  of  whatever  creed  will  forbid  her  to  confess  the 
enduring  Power  which  makes  for  righteousness  in  her  own 
creed,  already  recited  for  centuries,  Qui  transtulit  sustinet* 


*  The  necessary  revision  of  this  paper  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  writer's 
impaired  health.  He  has  particularly  to  regret  that  he  could  not  get  access  to 
his  notes,  stored  for  two  or  three  years  in  closets  and  elsewhere,  without  too 
much  physical  effort,  and  is  therefore  able  to  furnish  very  few  references,  and 
to  make  but  scanty  acknowledgment  of  valuable  assistance. 


THE   LOST    DUKEDOM    OR   THE    STORY    OF 
THE   PIERREPONT    CLAIM.* 

By  James  Kixgsley  Blake,  LL.B. 
[Read  March  26,  1006.] 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  last  summer  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  over  a  collection  of  ancient  letters,  some 
of  them  written  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  which  tell  of  the 
endeavors  of  certain  pre-revolutionary  members  of  the  Xew 
Haven  family  of  Pierreponts  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  titles, 
dignities  and  hereditaments  pertaining  to  the  British  Dukedom 
of  Kingston. 

These  letters  were  originally  preserved,  I  have  no  doubt, 
because  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  of  value  as  evidence  if 
the  matter  should  ever  be  legally  determined,  but  while  they  still 
remain  of  great  interest  to  a  casual  antiquary  or  genealogist, 
they  are  no  longer  cherished  by  their  possessors  as  possible  mag- 

*  The  letters  referred  to  in  the  following  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  one  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Pierrepont   of   Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  X.   Y. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  not  included  in  this  collection,  is  found, 
with  two  others,  copied  into  a  book  belonging  to  Dr.  John  Pierrepont  C. 
Foster  of  Xew  Haven,  which  states  that  the  originals,  in  1852.  were  in  the 
possession  of  Rev.  John  Pierrepont  of  Medford,  Mass. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  whether,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  Kingston  title,  or  any  part  of  the  Pierrepont  estates  in  England,  were 
so  entailed  as  to  require  their  descent  to  the  eldest  male  heir,  but  it  is 
evident  that  James  Pierrepont  believed  that  some  such  rule  prevailed, 
and  since  it  does  not  appear  that  his  claim  Mas  ever  disputed  by  those 
to  whom  he  propounded  it,  whether  in  England  or  America.  I  have  for 
the  purpose  of  my  tale  assumed  that  he  was  right  in  his  supposition,  and 
have  ventured  for  that  reason,  in  my  paper,  to  call  the  prize  which 
slipped  from  his  grasp,  what  from  his  point  of  view  it  was, — A  Lost 
Dukedom ! 
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nets  to  draw  a  coronet  across  the  seas  to  grace  a  Yankee  brow, 
for  the  idea  that  any  member  of  the  American  branch  of  Pierre- 
ponts  will  ever  prosecute  his  claim  to  these  ancestral  estates  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  and  is  now  crumbling  amid  the  bones 
of  those  to  whom  the  matter  was  one  of  vital  interest. 

The  roots  of  the  Pierreponts'  family  tree  are  buried  in  the 
mould  of  an  ancient  past. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Pierrepont,  the  first  to  bear  a  title,  lived  in 
Normandy  and  derived  his  name  from  a  stone  bridge  built  near 
his  castle  by  Charlemagne.  The  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh,  called 
Robert,  came  over  to  England  with  William  the  Norman,  and 
on  account  of  the  stout  blows  he  struck  for  the  Conqueror  at 
Hastings,  was  given  great  estates  in  Suffolk  and  Sussex  counties 
by  his  grateful  master. 

The  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  Robert  was  named  Henry. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Manvers,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Holme  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  and  so  eventu- 
ally became  possessed  of  this  estate  also,  which  he  named  Holme 
Pierrepont. 

This  place  descended  in  the  direct  line  till  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  English  Pierreponts,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  in  1773, 
who  left  no  issue  and  willed  his  estates  to  Charles  Meadows,  his 
nephew.  Meadows  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  Pierrepont, 
by  Royal  permission,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  Manvers, 
as  will  be  subsequently  told;  and  it  is  this  nephew,  Meadows, 
and  his  descendants  who  have  ever  since  possessed  Holme 
Pierrepont,  this  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest 
males  in  the  New  England  line,  who  were  also  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  but  were  unfortunately  not  members  of  the  favored 
tribe. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  scramble  up  this  lofty  tree 
from  Sir  Robert,  past  all  the  Pierreponts,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, to  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  for  Lodge's  Peerage  will 
give  you  all  their  names,  titles  and  achievements  at  full  length; 
but  shall  (much  to  your  relief,  I  have  no  doubt)  only  speak  of 
those  whose  history  is  involved  in  my  story  of  the  Pierrepont 
Claim. 
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Sir  George  Pierrepont,  who  received  a  title  from  Edward 
VI  for  assisting  at  his  coronation  in  1547,  had  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  English  line,  from  which  the  later  Dukes 
of  Kingston  sprang.  The  second  son,  Gervase,  died  without 
issue,  and  the  third"  son,  William,  is  the  claimed  ancestor  of 
the  American  branch.  Of  the  daughters  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  both  married  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  mother  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  the  famous  dramatist  of  the  golden  age  of 
good  Queen  Bess. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  estate  of  Holme  Pierrepont  lies 
in  the  beautiful  County  of  Nottingham  about  three  miles  from 
Nottingham  town,  and  not  far  away  from  the  village  of  Scrooby, 
so  closely  linked  with  Massachusetts  through  Elder  Brewster, 
William  Bradford  and  the  Pilgrims.  The  East  Anglian  coun- 
ties were  the  center  of  the  Puritan  movement  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  rock  of  Puritanism  and  Independency  that  divide! 
the  Pierrepont  stream  into  two  separate  courses,  one  of  which 
flowed  peacefully  on  in  the  old  country,  while  the  other  pain- 
fully made  its  way  amid  the  forests  of  the  new. 

Sir  Robert,  the  eldest  brother,  as  became  the  holder  of  the 
title,  joined  the  Stuart  and  became  a  Lieutenant-General  of  his 
forces ;  was  successively  created  Baron  Pierrepont,  Viscount 
Newark  and  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  fell  at  last,  fighting  for  the 
king,  at  Gainsborough,  July  3,  1643. 

Which  side  his  younger  brother  William  espoused,  .there  is 
no  record,  but  we  know  that  he  died  in  England  in  164S,  leaving 
among  other  children,  mentioned  in  his  will,  a  son  James,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  Puritan.  This  James  Pierrepont  lived  in 
Derbyshire  according  to  family  tradition,  and  as  one  of  the  let- 
ters written  in  1774  says,  carried  on  trade  between  England  and 
Ireland,  but  in  the  "troubulous  times,"  meaning  the  time  of 
the  Parliamentary  uprising,  "he  became  bankrupt"  and  after- 
wards emigrated  with  his  son  Robert  to  America,  to  live  with 
his  eldest  son,  John,  who  had  already  settled  there. 

John  Pierrepont,  to  whose  home  his  broken  father  came  for 
refuge,  was  the  first  one  of  the  family  to  cross  the  seas.     He 
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settled  at  Roxbury  in  1640  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land, 
calling  a  part  of  it  Dorchester  in  honor  of  his  second  cousin, 
Henry  Pierrepont,  in  England,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Robert,  as  second  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  who  had  received  from 
Charles  I  the  further  title  of  Marquis  of  Dorchester. 

I  have  said  that  the  break  in  the  Pierrepont  family  probably 
came  on  the  question  of  non-conformity,  and  it  is  to  this  differ- 
ence that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  all  communication 
ceased  between  the  descendants  of  Robert,  the  Cavalier,  and  the 
Roundhead  descendants  of  his  brother  William.  Whether  this 
brother  William,  the  father  of  bankrupt  James,  was  of  this  lat- 
ter party  we  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  that  all  of  his  grandchil- 
dren were  Puritans,  and  that  his  own  son  afterwards  came  to 
~Ngw  England  to  live  aud  die  among  dissenters,  makes  us  safe,  I 
think,  in  assuming  that  the  original  William,  too,  had  no  love 
for  Charles  Stuart  and  the  Bishops  as  his  titled  brother  Robert 
had,  but  favored  rather  Cromwell  and  the  Independents. 

I  have  also  said  that  we  find  no  record  of  any  correspondence 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  which  held  opposite 
political  and  religious  views,  but  there  are  letters  showing  that 
John  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  still  kept  in  touch  with  his 
Puritan  relatives  in  old  England,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  in  the  new  world,  for  among  our  collec- 
tion we  find  a  letter  from  one  Thomas  Hill  of  London,  dated 
April  5,  1664,  addressed  to  "Mr.  John  Pierpointe  dwelling  at 
Roxbury  in  Xew  England"  telling  him  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  pf  his  mother,  Margaret,  in  London.  Among  other 
things  he  says :  "She  did  die  free  from  any  debt  and  had  some 
small  matter  of  money  to  spare,  rather  than  to  want,  she 
formerly  did  intend  to  have  all  that  was  worth  sending,  sent  to 
you  and  some  Tokens  for  the  rest  with  you,  but  she  hearing  you 
had  no  need  and  being  she  could  not  hear  from  you,  thought 
you  to  be  dead.  And  another  thing  happening  did  cause  her  to 
alter  her  will  and  mind  which  was  this,  your  sister  Eaton 
did  come  to  London  living  six  or  seven  score  miles  off  and  by 
reason  her  Husband  cannot  conform  to  the  Bishops  is  put  out. 
of  his  living,  and  having  many  children  and  little  helpes  to 
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maintain  them,  that  it  is  but  low  with  them  and  she  is  a  very 
honest  godly  woman  and  coming  so  far  to  see  your  mother, 
caused  your  mother,  to  give  her  most  of  what  she  had  and 
something  she  gave  to  one  of  your  sister  Eaton's  Daughters 
that  liveth  in  London.7' 

This  sister  Eaton  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  the  wife  of 
William  Eaton  of  Bridport,  Dorset  County,  a  dissenter  as 
Thomas  Hill  says,  and  we  later  find  in  our  collection  another 
letter  from  their  son,  John  Eaton,  written  from  Bridport,  Octo- 
ber lGth,  1G56,  and  sealed  with  the  Pierrepont  arms.  It  is 
addressed  to  "My  dear  Uncle  John  Pierrepont  at  Eocksbury, 
in  !N~ew  England"  and  tells  how  "having  been  lately  at  the 
Universitie  of  Oxford  I  have  thence  not  lone;  since  returned  to 
take  a  view  of  my  friends,"  and  how  the  writer  thought  he 
would  pen  a  few  lines  to  say  how  "glad  should  we  all  be,  if  at 
any  time  such  a  good  action  should  be  performed  by  you  (his 
uncle)  as  that  you  would  come  into  old  England  and  that  such 
a  strange  spectacle  as  you  should  possess  our  eyes."  Having 
paid  his  uncle  this  rather  dubious  compliment  (perhaps  he 
pictured  the  old  gentleman  in  war  paint  and  feathers),  he 
hastens  to  add  that  since  "we  are  at  such  a  great  distance  in  this 
our  terrestrial  globe,  we  hope  to  meet  in  the  Celestial,"  with 
which  comforting  reflection  he  winds  up  by  sending  his  love  to 
his  Aunt  Mary  and  "some  other  kindred  wh.  I  have  there  wh. 
I  neither  know  or  scarce  ever  saw."  This  communication  from 
John  Eaton,  the  undergraduate  nephew  of  John  Pierrepont  of 
Poxbury,  and  the  letter  from  Thomas  Hill  just  quoted,  are  the 
only  two  links  we  have  that  connect  the  American  Pierrepont.^ 
with  their  English  cousins.  After  this  such  correspondence 
either  ceased,  or  the  letters  were  unfortunately  lost,  or  destroyed, 
by  their  recipients. 

John  Pierrepont  of  Poxbury  at  his  death  left  six  children 
surviving  him,  of  whom  only  two  require  our  attention:  James 
Pierrepont,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  Ebenezer, 
his  brother,  who  is  important  only  as  the  father  of  his  son  John, 
who  appears  later  in  our  narrative  in  the  character  of  Marplot. 
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James  Pierrepont  was  born  at  Boxbury,  January  1,  IG.jO, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1681.  In  spite  of  this  bad 
beginning,  or  perhaps  because  he  saw  the  error  of  his  ways,  he 
moved  to  New  Haven,  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  Yale. 

While  we  have  been  tarrying  in  New  England,  however, 
events  have  been  moving  in  the  old.  Charles  II  had  returned, 
had  had  his  royal  fling  and  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
James  II  had  been  alternately  placed  on  the  throne  and  shoved 
off  again,  and  William  and  Mary  had  been  followed  by  Queen 
Anne. 

The  then  incumbent  of  the  Pierrepont  title  in  England  was 
one  Evelyn,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  as  Earl  of  Kingston 
in  1G90.  He  had  married  as  his  first  wife,  Mary  Fielding, 
second  cousin  of  the  novelist,  and  their  daughter,  Mary  Pierre- 
pont, had  become  the  wife  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  and 
was  afterwards  known  in  the  literary  and  social  world  as  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu.  Of  his  other  three  children  there  was  but 
on  boy  and,  in  event  of  this  son  dying  without  issue,  there 
would  have  resulted  a  failure  in  the  English  line  of  male  suc- 
cession, and  such  rights  as  were  so  entailed  would  then  have 
gone  back  through  Sir  Henry  Pierrepont,  and  descended  to  the 
eldest  of  the  male  descendants  of  his  brother  William,  who  at 
this  time  would  have  been  James,  the  Puritan  minister  in 
New  Haven. * 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  possibility  ever  crossed  the 
devout  mind  of  the  Eev.  James  or  not,  but  from  the  letter  which 
we  next  unfold,  which  is  dated  March  1G,  1711,  o.  s.,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  had  occurred  to  him,  for  the  letter  shows  that  at 
this  time  he  was  not  onlv  devoting  himself  to  furthering  in 
England  the  interests  of  his  infant  college,  but  that  he  was  also 
incidentally  looking  up  his  own  genealogy,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing his  relationship  to  the  lords  of  Holme  Pierrepont.  The 
letter  I  refer  to  is  from  one  Jeremiah  Dummer,  who  was  agent 
for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  in  London,  to  the  Rev.  James 
Pierrepont  and  so  much  of  it  as  is  preserved  is  as  follows : 
*  See  prefatory  note. 
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London  16  March  1711 
Eevd  Sr 

I  have  your  letter  by  Coll0  Nicholson  full  of  kindness  & 
respect  which  I  am  unworthy  of,  but  will  make  it  my  care  by  all 
the  ways  I  can,  to  deserve.  Your  Arms  in  colours  I  bespoke. 
But  the  Drawer  made  a  mistake  in  the  coat  so  that  I  must  pray 
your  patience  till  the  next  opportunity,  when  you  shant  fail  of 
having  'em  with  a  glass  &  frame  At  the  same  time  I  will  give 
you  what  account  I  can  learn  of  your  Family,  which  I  must 
take  some  pains  and  use  a  little  art  in  discovering,  that  I  may 
give  no  jealousies.  And  if  there  be  the  least  appearance  of 
making  you  a  title  to  any  part  of  the  Pierrepoints  estate  in 
Darby  or  else  where,  He  take  the  opinion  of  council  upon  it  & 
transmit  you  the  State  of  the  case  In  the  meantime  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  you  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, congratulating  him  upon  the  honour  &  dignity  of  his 
Family  &  the  marriage  of  his  Daughter,  which  you  have  the 
acco*  of  in  the  inclosed  newspaper."  Ive  told  him  that  you  are 
the  head  of  a  College  &  that  nobody  in  the  whole  Colony  has  a 
fairer  reputation  or  is  better  esteemed  than  yourself,  &  that  his 
favor  to  you  will  be  very  well  bestowed  As  to  ]\Ir  Yale  I  doubt 
I  can  do  nothing  with  him  at  present,  he  being  very  much  out 
of  humour  on  the  account  of  his  losing  twenty  thousand  pounds 
by  Sir  Stephen  Evans,  who  lately  failed,  &  thereupon  retiring 
to  Sr  Caesar  Childs  in  the  Country  hanged  himself  with  a  Bed- 
cord.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  gain  Dr  Salmons  Library,  which 
is  a  fine  one  indeed,  and  worth  six  of  that  at  Harvard  College 
The  only  objection  he  makes  is,  that  all  Universities  follow  too 
much  the  Study  of  Heathen  learning  and  corrupt  ye  doctrine  of 

*What  daughter  is  here  meant  is  uncertain.  The  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester had  two  daughters,  Mary  Pierrepont  and  Frances  Pierrepont.  The 
first  married  Edw.  Wortley  Montagu,  August  12,  1712;  the  second 
married  the  Earl  of  Marr  in  1714.  As  Mary's  marriage  was  against  her 
father's  wishes  and  was  a  runaway  match,  it  hardly  seems  as  if  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  would  suggest  that  James  Pierrepont  write  and  congratulate  the 
Duke  on  the  event;  besides  this  letter  is  dated  March,  1711.  James 
Pierrepont,  2nd,  in  his  letter  to  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock  says  the  marriage 
was  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  but  while  Edw.  Wortley  Montagu  was  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  neither  of  the  girls  married  the  Earl. 
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the  Gospel  I  told  him  that  your  College  is  a  young  child  that 
he  may  bring  up  to  his  hand,  &  form  it  to  his  own  model,  upon 
which  he  has  sent  you  a  long  story  of  directions  for  the  students, 
inclosed  in  this  pacquet,  &  directed  to  you  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  'em,  tho'  he  gave  me  the  letter  open.  I  believe  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  answer  it" 

How  natural  all  this  sounds  ! 

The  pursuit  of  the  possessor  of  tainted  money  by  our  college ! 
The  frantic  plea  of  poverty  made  by  the  pursued,  who  naturally 
takes  Sir  Stephen  Evans'  unfeeling  performance  with  the  bed 
cord  as  a  personal  affront.  The  rivalry  between  Yale  and 
Harvard.  The  objection  by  some  captious  critic  to  required 
courses  in  the  ancient  languages  in  the  college,  who  offers  this 
as  a  flimsy  excuse  why  he  does  not  give  any  more  valuable 
donation  that  his  gratuitous  advice.  I  wonder  if  the  present 
undergraduate  interest  in  "ye  Gospel"  is  due  to  "the  long 
story  of  directions  for  the  Students"  which  the  wily  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  passes  on  to  poor  Mr.  Pierrepont,  to  peruse  and  answer ! 

The  next  epistle  that  we  find  is  from  the  same  Mr.  Dummer 
to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  is  dated  two  months  later.  Here,  after 
describing  some  of  the  books  recently  purchased  by  him  for  the 
new  college  library,  he  writes  as  follows :  "As  to  the  other  part 
of  your  commission  to  Mr  Dixwell  to  enquire  about  your 
Family,  I  went  directly  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester  who  is 
the  Eldest  branch  of  the  house  &  lives  in  great  splendour,  having 
a  very  large  Estate  He  told  me  that  he  Avas  a  bad  Herald  and 
could  go  no  higher  in  his  family  than  K.  Charles  yc  first  But 
that  he  shortly  expected  to  Town,  My  Lord  Peerpoint  his  Uncle, 
who  is  an  old  man  &  can  probably  give  me  a  full  &  particular 
account.  I  have  been  several  times  since  to  the  Marquis,  but 
his  Uncle  is  not  yet  come  to  Town  bur  when  he  does,  111  meet 
him  <£:  get  the  best  account  of  him  which  I  can,  &  send  it  to  you, 
&  together  with  that,  your  Arms  in  Colours,  as  you  desire.  & 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  many  such  occasions  to  oblige  yon 
Here  is  Mr.  Yale  formerly  Governour  of  Fort  Sfc  George  in  the 
Indies,  who  has  got  a  prodigious  estate,  &  now  by  Mr  Dixwell 
sends  for  a  relation  of  his  from  Connecticut  to  make  him  his 
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heir,  having;  no  son.  He  told  me  latelv  that  he  intended  to 
bestow  a  charity  upon  some  Colledge  in  Oxford,  under  certain 
restrictions  which  he  mentioned.  But  I  think  he  should  much 
rather  direct  to  your  Colledge,  seeing  he  is  a  New  Englander, 
&  I  think  a  Connecticut  man.  If  therefore  when  his  kinsman 
comes  over,  voul  write  him  a  proper  letter  on  that  subject,  I'll 
take  care  to  press  it  home." 

What  good  results  flowed  from  "pressing"  old  Governor 
Yale,  we  all  know,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Pierrepont's 
endeavors  to  learn  about  his  family  connections  with  the 
Marquis  of  Dorchester  were  not  so  successful,  for  after  delaying 
eight  months  from  this  date  the  indefatigable  Dummer  can 
only  write  from  Whitehall  as  follows : 

"The  parliament  not  having  met  these  six  months  the  Marquis 
of  Dorchester  has  been  at  his  Country  seat  with  only  his  Domes- 
ticks,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  inform  myself  in  those 
points  relating  to  your  alliance  with  his  Lordships  family  & 
other  things,  which  you  gave  me  in  charge.  But  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  I'll  not  only  serve  you  in  that,  but  in  other 
things  in  which  you  have  not  asked  my  service,  as  soon  as  I 
have  a  little  leisure.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  excellent 
Sermon,  sent  me  by  Mr  Dixwell,  which  I  have  read  often  & 
with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  I  meet  with  but  little 
of  that  primitive  practical  preaching  here  in  England. 

In  lieu  of  it  I  have  sent  you  some  English  discourses  in  a 
deal  Box  directed  to  Mr  Dixwell,  by  the  hands  of  Cap1  Green. 
&  in  the  same  Box  youl  find  your  Coat  painted  in  Colours  by 
the  best  hand  in  London,  in  a  Glass  frame,  which  I  pray  your 
acceptance  of 

Tis  with  regret  I  must  now  acquaint  you  that  all  my  labour 
and  pains  with  Dr  Salmon  are  at  an  end  For  when  I  had 
brought  him  to  consent  to  give  his  Library  to  your  Colledge,  an 
apoplexy  took  him  off  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  Xew  Will 
And  so  an  Old  one  took  place,  made  several  years  since,  by 
which  he  gave  that  great  valuable  Library  to  an  Absolute 
stranger,  that  he  had  seen  once  or  twice  and  took  a  fancy  to 
I   have  endeavored   to   retrieve  this   great   loss,   by   begging   a 
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Library  for  you  among  my  friends,  &  tho'  my  acquaintance  with 
men  of  Learning  &  Estate  is  very  generall,  yet  I  did  not  expect 
to  succeed  so  well  in  this  Charitable  enterprise,  as  I  now  find 
I  am  like  to  doe.  For  I  have  got  together  a  pretty  parcell  of 
books  already,  for  you  to  begin  with,  &  I  hope  in  a  Years  time 
to  send  you  a  very  valuable  collection  with  the  names  of  the 
Benefactors." 

To  tell  the  truth  I  think  the  agent  for  Massachusetts  Colony 
was  rather  more  interested  in  seeking  assistance  for  the  College 
among  his  London  friends,  than  he  was  in  looking  up  Mr. 
Pierrepont's  genealogy,  for  again,  in  May,  1713,  he  writes: 

"The  Library  I  am  collecting  for  your  Colledge  comes  on 
well,  Sr  Richard  Blackmoore  (to  whom  I  delivered  the  Com- 
mitees  letter)  brought  me  in  his  own  Chariot  all  his  works,  in 
four  Volumes  in  folio,  &  Mr  Yale  has  done  something,  tho' 
very  little  considering  his  Estate  and  particular  relation  to 
'your  Collonv.  I  have  almost  as  niany  Benefactors  as  books, 
which  makes  the  collection  troublesome  as  well  as  expensive. 
Sr  John  Davy  will  give  me  nothing,  notwithstanding  his  prom- 
ises but  it  may  be  he  intends  to  send  what  books  he  gives  him- 
self. If  he  does,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me.  I  hope  you  have 
received  what  I  sent  you  by  Cap1  Holland." 

All  of  which,  as  you  see,  contains  never  a  word  about  the 
Pierreponts.  But  the  Puritan  minister  (if  he  still  longed  to 
renew  his  family  connection  in  England),  was  soon  to  leave 
such  earthly  vanities  behind  him,  for  we  know  that  on  Novem- 
ber 22d,  1711,  he  died  in  his  little  house  on  Elm  Street,  and 
was  buried  in  the  burying  ground  on  the  Green  behind  his 
church  and  near  where  the  college  that  he  loved  so  well  was 
soon  to  stand. 

"An  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  ye  scriptures"  says  his 
epitaph,  which  may  still  be  seen,  "who  fervent  in  spirit  ceased 
not  for  ye  space  of  30  years  to  warn  everyone  day  and  night 
with  tears." 

By  his  wife,  Mary  Hooker,  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  minister  of  Hartford,  he  had  several  children, 
but  the  heir  apparent  to  the  title  was  his  eldest  son,  James,  who 
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graduated  from  Yale  in  1718  and  perhaps  because  of  his  Latin 
Salutatory  at  that  time,  in  which  the  bounty  of  Governor  Yale 
was  extolled,*  he  had  acted  as  a  tutor  there  for  two  years.  He 
was  instrumental  in  forming  the  "White  Haven  Church,  which 
was  one  of  the  units  that  afterward  combined  to  form  the 
United  or  North  Church,  and  it  was  his  son  John  who  built  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

To  James  the  Elder,  it  seems  to  me,  from  reading  these 
letters,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  estates  and  titles  in  Eng- 
land was  a  secondary  interest;  to  James  the  Younger,  cer- 
tainly during  his  later  years,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  primary 
importance. 

He  first  opened  communication  with  the  Colonial  agent  on 
the  subject  December  7,  1721,  when  he  wrote  about  his  father's 
death.  He  tells  what  members  of  his  family  survived  him, 
assures  his  correspondent  that  "the  two  eldest  have  had  a* 
liberal  education"  and  requests  him  "to  transmit  to  me  any 
information  of  ye  perfect  state  of  the  family7'  in  England, 
"together  with  jl  account  (if  obtained)  which  by  your  letters, 
I  perceive  yt  you  were  labouring  after."  To  which  the  ever- 
courteous  Mr.  Dummer  promptly  replies  as  follows : 

"I  received  your  obliging  letter  of  Decern'  last  under  Gov- 
ernour  Saltonstals  cover  and  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  is 
still  a  James  Pierpoint  living  &  one  who  not  only  has  the  name,  , 
but  seems  to  inherit  the  vertues  of  my  worthy  Deceased. friend 
The  enquiries  I  was  making  for  your  father  having  bin  so 
long  intermitted  by  his  death,  are  now  a  little  out  of  my  mem- 
ory, but  in  general  I  remember  I  was  desir'd  to  send  an  account 
of  the  Perpoint  family  here,  &  to  recommend  your  father  to 
the  Duke  of  Kingston,  as  a  distant  relation  &  branch  of  his 
Graces  family.  This  latter  point  I  did  perform,  &  the  Duke 
received  me  with  very  great  civility  That  noble  family  is  now 
in  the  country  &  will  bo  there  all  this  Summer.  But  upon 
their  return  to  Town  Pie  renew  the  application  I  made  for- 
merly, &  take  some  further  steps  in  it." 

*  See  Yale  Biographies  ami  Annals,  Class  of  1718. 
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From  all  of  which  it  will  he  seen,  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  as  accommodating  as  ever,  hut  also  that  Evelyn,  the  former 
Earl,  had  heen  raised  to  the  proud  position  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Kingston,  by  his  Sovereign.  That  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer  did 
have  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  application  to  the  Duke,  is 
stated  by  James  Pierrepont  in  a  later  letter  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wheelock  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  conversation  that  then 
took  place  is  therein  detailed.  He  says:  "When  my  father  died 
I  was  but  a  little  past  15  years  old;  about  5  or  6  years  after 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dummer  desiring  that  the  correspondence  which 
had  been  between  them,  might  be  renewed  between  him  and  me, 
when  he  received  my  letter  he  immediately  waited  upon  his 
Grace,  now  Duke  of  Kingston,  saying  that  he  had  agreeable 
news  to  tell  him.  He  enquired  what  it  was.  Mr.  Dummer 
said  'That  worthy  good  minister  of  your  Graces  name  in  ^New 
England,  that  your  Grace  had  letters  from,  had  left  a  son  of 
the  same  name'  'Why  has  he,'  said  the  Duke  mow  do  you 
know'  Mr.  Dummer  replies  'I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  desiring  that  the  correspondence  that  had  been  between  his 
father  &  me  might  be  renewed  between  him  and  me.'  'Where 
is  "the  letter,  have  you  got  it?  if  you  have  let  me  see  it.'  So 
Mr.  Dummer  shewed  my  letter  to  his  Grace,  who  read  it  and 
said  he  was  exceedinHv  srlad  that  worthy  ffood  man  had 
left  a  son  of  his  own  name,  and  then  of  his  own  accord  said — ■ 
'Well  my  Grandson  is  the  only  one  left  of  the  name  in 
England}  " 

If  Mr.  Dummer  really  ever  sent  his  client  such  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  this  conversation  (and  if  he  did,  it  is  surprising 
that  his  letter  was  not  preserved),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  were  fired  by  the  news, 
to  establish  his  position  as  heir  in  event  of  the  possible  demise 
of  the  Duke's  grandson,  "the  only  one  left  of  the  name  in  Eng- 
land." 

His  first  plan  was  to  go  over  to  England,  to  call  at  Holme 
Pierrepont  in  person  and  to  obtain  a  formal  recognition  by  the 
Duke,  and  with  such  a  step  in  view  he  went,  in  1724,  to  Eoxbury 
to  consult  with  his  relatives  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  the  family  of  his  Uncle  Ebenczer  (who  was  a  younger 
brother  of  James,  the  minister  of  Center  Church)  was  his  son 
John,  an  impetuous  youth,  who  became  much  interested  in  the 
proposed  schemes  for  courting  the  favor  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Kingston,  and  who  received,  with  ill-concealed  expressions  of 
scorn  for  his  cousin's  procrastination,  his  final  announcement 
to  the  family  in  council  assembled,  that  he  should  not  in  any 
event  think  of  setting  sail  for  England  till  the  next  spring.  In 
fact  the  imagination  of  the  young  man  was  so  much  aroused 
with  these  dreams  of  castles  in  Britain,  that  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  and  so,  after  his  relative's  departure  for  home, 
without  so  much  as  by  your  leave,  to  Cousin  James,  who  was 
ambling  back  to  Connecticut  with  his  saddle  bags  flapping 
against  the  sides  of  plodding  Dobbin,  he  secretly  took  ship  for 
England  and  without  delay,  upon  his  arrival  there,  with  all 
the  impetuosity  with  which  fools  are  credited,  proceeded  to  rush 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  of  his  noble  and  distant 
kinsman,  where  Tutor  James  Pierrepont,  M.A.,  with  all  his 
college  education,  like  the  angel  of  the  proverb,  had  feared  to 
tread. 

When  the  fact  of  John's  departure  and  probable  errand  were 
communicated  to  his  cousin  in  ~Ne\v  Haven,  his  soul  was  filled 
with  dismay,  for  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  k%it  was  thought  he 
intended  to  impose  upon  his  Grace,  by  pretending  to  be  the 
eldest  of  the  name  in  this  Country,"  and  with  consternation 
therefore  in  his  heart  and  the  letter  of  ill  omen  in  his  hand,  he 
hastened  to  Governor  Saltonstall  for  counsel. 

The  astute  old  Governor,  after  listening  to  his  tale,  advised 
him  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  until  he  had  fortified  his  position 
by  legal  proofs  of  his  descent  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  line  in  America,  so  that  at  one  stroke  his  own 
claims  would  be  established  without  question,  and  John,  the 
traitor,  frustrated. 

Acting  on  this  advice,  therefore,  Mr.  Pierrepont  set  about  to 
obtain  such  documents  as  might  be  of  use  to  him,  and  we  find 
among  his  papers  various  depositions,  dated  at  this  time,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  fact  that  John  Pierrepont  of  Poxbury  was 
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the  son  of  James  who  came  from  England  and  died  at  Ipswich, 
and  that  he  had  often  said  he  was  of  the  family  at  Holme 
Pierrepont,  and  that  James,  the  "New  Haven  minister,  was  the 
son  of  said  John  and  that  the  present  James  was  his  eldest  son. 
All  of  these  statements,  having  been  sworn  to  by  the  deponents 
and  authenticated  with  all  possible  solemnity,  were  delivered 
with  an  abjectly  humble  letter  from  JamevS  addressed  to  the 
Duke,  to  the  Governor,  to  be  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Dummer,  with  a 
personal  letter  commending  the  matter  to  his  notice. 

Apparently,  however,  these  letters  were  never  sent, — perhaps 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  we  may  believe 
the  statements  of  James  Pierrepont  himself,  John,  after  his 
arrival  at  Holme  Pierrepont,  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross 
examination  by  his  noble  relative,  which  resulted  in  his  partial 
discomfiture.  Mr.  Pierrepont  writes  of  this  in  his  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Wheelock  as  follows :  '"Sometime  after  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dummer,  wherein  he  tells  me  that  John  Pier  pent 
was  come  over  and  brought  letters  from  some  of  his  friends 
desiring  he  would  introduce  him  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Kingston  which  he  had  done.  His  Grace  received  him  with 
great  affection  and  asked  him  many  questions  and  whether 
there  were  any  more  of  the  name  in  ~New  England  He  said 
there  w^ere,  and  mentioned  his  younger  brother  &c,  but  said 
nothing  of  my  father  and  his  children,  then  the  Duke  asked 
him  whether  he  was  the  Eldest  of  them ;  he  mentioned  he  was, 
then  his  Grace  said  'You  are  the  oldest  of  the  name  in  Xew 
England  be  you'  I  Here  John  was  silent"  (whether  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  nature  of  the  question  or  the  lamentable 
lack  of  grammatical  knowledge  displayed  by  the  Duke,  does 
not  appear)  "which  Mr.  Dummer  perceiving,"  continues  the 
letter,  "spoke  and  said  kOh  no  may  it  please  your  Grace,  this 
Gentleman  is  not  the  Eldest  of  the  name  in  New  England, 
but  that  worthy  Minister  that  your  Grace  had  letters  from. 
was  eldest  brother  to  this  Gentleman's  father,  and  has  a  son 
James  Pierrepont  of  New  Haven,  who>e  letter  to  me  your 
Grace  saw,  is  the  eldest  of  the  name  there,'  'Oh  very  well, 
T  should  have  chose  that  the  eldest  had  come  if  he  had  so  pleased. 
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however  I  am  glad  to  see  any  of  the  name  in  these  parts.' 
And  his  Grace  desired  John  to  make  his  house  his  home  There 
John  made  some  excuse  Then  the  Duke  told  him  to  come  when 
and,  as  often  as  it  suited  him,  which  I  understood  he  did  But 
Mr  Dummer  further  informed  me  that  John  had  so  behaved 
that  he  should  do  no  more  for  him."  Thus  was  virtue  once 
more  triumphant!  but  alack!  no  sooner  was  this  threatened 
difficulty  disposed  of,  than  two  other  very  serious  misfortunes 
befell  the  cause  of  the  New  England  Pierreponts.  ^ 

The  good-natured  old  Duke  who  had  welcomed  his  colo- 
nial cousin  so  heartilv  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexv  and 
died  March  5,  172 6,  and  his  death  was  followed  during  the 
some  year  by  that  of  their  sympathetic  advocate,  Mr.  Dummer, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  family 
claim  since  the  beginning. 

Though  discouraged,  James  Pierrepont  did  not  allow  these 
reverses  to  abate  his  efforts,  and  he  at  once  set  about  making 
himself  and  his  relationship  known  to  the  new  Duke  of  Kings- 
ton. He  first  wrote  to  Henry  Newman,  Mr.  Dummer's  successor, 
January  20,  1725,  stating  his  case,  but  Mr.  Newman  died  in 
March,  1725,  and  the  letter  was  never  answered.  On  March  8th, 
1729,  he,  therefore,  wrote  from  Boston  directly  to  his  Grace, 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  recognize  the  writer  as  "ye 
Eldest  Branch  of  ye  Pierpoints  Family  in  X :  England  wh  I  flat- 
ter myself  yr  Grace  will  be  as  ready  to  do  as  yr  most  Honrbl°  Gracl- 
father  ye  late  Duke  of  Kingston  since  yr  Grace  not  only  Inhearits 
his  name  but  also  his  virtue  w*  made  him  so  much  ye  Dread 
of  his  Enemies  ye  Joy  of  his  friends  and  the  Glory  of  the 
British  Empire." 

After  which  resounding  sentence  he  closes  the  letter  with  a  few 
more  humble  remarks  expressive  of  his  reverence  for  that  mighty 
creature,  his  noble  cousin.  This  missive  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Governor  Belcher,  who  was  going  to  England  as  Agent  for 
Connecticut,  but  James  Pierrepont  never  could  learn  whether 
it  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  or  not.  At  any  rate  it  never 
elicited  any  response  from  him,  and  Mr,  Pierrepont,  therefore,  in 
November,  1748,  sent  another  chance  shot  across  the  Atlantic, 
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directed  to  Eliakim  Palmer,  who  was  at  this  time  the  Colonial 
agent  in  London.  In  this  letter  he  tells  the  oft-repeated  story 
of  his  ancestry,  expresses  his  fear  that  his  rascally  Cousin  John 
will  endeavor  to  palm  himself  oft"  on  the  new  Duke  as  the 
genuine  Jacob,  and  prays  Mr.  Palmer  to  aid  him  in  making  the 
Duke's  acquaintance. 

As  the  first  step  towards  establishing  this  long-desired  rela- 
tion, he  encloses  another  letter  to  the  Duke,  which  he  requests 
Mr.  Palmer  to  hand  to  him  unless  "he-apprehends  that  it  might 
be  distasteful  to  his  Grace,''  regretting  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  unable  to  seal  it  with  a  seal  bearing  the  Pierrepont  arms 
"a  seal  wch  was  my  father's  and  I  don't  know  but  my  grand- 
father's but  it  was  lately  stolen  from  me  &  I  hant  been  as  yet 
able  to  get  a  new  one."  He  also  urges  the  agent  to  ^be  as  speedy 
as  may  be,  least  Capt.  Montagu"  (who  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu)  "make  such  interest -with  his  Grace 
as  may  entirely  prevent  my  tendering  my  duty  to  him  in  person. 
I  must  own  I  am  very  unwilling  to  be  defeated  a  second  time 
by  a  younger  branch." 

This  appealing  letter  with  its  enclosure  for  the  Duke  elicited 
but  a  short  and  businesslike  response  from  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
replied  as  follows : 

"Loxoox  10th  March  1Y48-9 

Sir: — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  rec*  of  you1  letter  of  the 
9th  Xovem1-  accompanrg  several  papers  relating  to  your  alliance 
w:tu  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kingston  but  as  his  Grace  has  not 
been  in  Town  since  they  came  to  my  hands  I  could  not  take 
any  steps  in  the  affair  and  at  present  can  only  say  that  when 
he  comes  to  London  (and  its  uncertain  when  that  will  be)  I 
will  certainly  wait  upon  him  &  do  you  all  the  service  in  my 
power  till  then  I  remain 

Your  most  humble  ser1 

Eliak  Palmek." 

The  tone  of  this  letter,  so  different  from  Mr.  Duinmer's  genial 
epistles,  must  have  worried  James  Pierrepont  not  a  little,  and 
apparently,  after  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  seems 
18 
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to  have  decided  that  a  little  financial  oil  was  what  was  needed 
to  start  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  agency  into  motion  in 
his  behalf.  He,  therefore,  on  December  19,  1748,  writes  Mr. 
Palmer  again,  stating  that  he  has  sold  out  some  interests  he  had, 
for  £100  sterling,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  which  amount  he  encloses 
therewith,  the  same  to  be  cashed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  is 
directed  to  keep  for  further  orders  "what  you  hant  occaision 
to  spend  in  my  business,  the  event  whereof  I  wait  to  hear  with 
somewhat  of  impatience." 

But  black  fate  seems  certainly  to  have  been  against 
him,  for  no  sooner  was  this  missive  sent  than  she  again  snipped 
her  shears  through  his  well-woven  thread  and  Mr.  Palmer  died 
May  18,  1749,  just  five  months  after  the  money  was  remitted. 
and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  again  obliged  to  seek 
another  advocate  to  plead  his  cause. 

This  time  he  sent  by  a  Col.  Williams  a  letter  dated  October 
24,  1749,  to  the  agent  for  Connecticut  in  London  (whose  name 
he  apparently  did  not  know),  enclosing  copies  of  his  previous 
letters  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  Duke,  and  urging  him  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  "if  you  find  that  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  had 
made  a  beginning  I  Intreat  you'd  carry  it  onto  perfection,  but 
if  he  had  not  begun,  I  intreat  you'd  wait  upon  his  Grace  (as 
Mr.  Palmer  intended)  and  do  your  best  to  accomplish  the  thing 
proposed.  If  his  Grace  ye  Duke  of  Kingston  has  not  had  my 
letter,  I  treat  you'd  rather  deliver  the  Inclosed,  than  that  sent 
Mr.  Palmer,  because  it  is  sealed  with  ye  Arms  of  ye  Family 
which  I  have  got  cutt  since  I  wrote  him,"  and  then  in  the 
following  words  he  drops  a  faint-hearted  suggestion  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  formal  recognition 
of  his  relationship  by  the  Duke,  if  his  Grace  would  assist  him  to 
a  slice  of  political  pie  instead. 

"If  you  should  obtain  his  Graces  smiles  upon  me,  if  not  to 
that  Degree  as  to  permit  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  him  in  person. 
(which  I  should  be  sorry  for)  yet  so  far  as  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  bestow  some  ITonble  Commission  upon  ye  Eldest  of 
ye  Name  hero  I  should  be  glad,  (if  ye  Govennit  of  ye  Massa- 
chusetts be  vacant  as  is  here  expected  since  Govr  Sherley  is 
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gone  home)  youd  suitably  mention  it  to  his  Grace  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  him  to  extend  his  benign  Influences  to  these 
remote  parts  of  ye  British  Empire  as  well  as  putting  Honour 
here  upon  the  name  that  is  so  Honable  in  Great  Britain,  but 
this  matter  I  must  leave  wholly  to  your  Discretion." 

The  letter  to  the  Duke,  which  he  enclosed  (of  which  a  copy 
has  been  preserved),  is  but  a  sample  of  the  others  he  had  already 
written  him  and  contains  no  mention  of  any  desire  for  political 
preferment. 

"Now  it  happened  that  the  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Colony  at 
this  time  was  Mr.  Bichard  Partridge,  whose  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Wells  of  Sheffield,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingston.  To  Dr.  Wells,  therefore,  did  Mr.  Partridge 
send  his  correspondent's  letter  with  a  request  that  he  deliver  it 
to  the  Duke,  and  this  gentleman  unwillingly,  I  have  no  doubt, 
after  waiting  a  little  for  what  he  considered  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, tremblingly  presented  the  epistle  to  his  august  patient. 
The  result  from  Mr.  Pierrepont's  point  of  view  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wells'  own 
letter  to  his  father-in-law  in  London : 

"I  doubt  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Duke  of 
Kingston  for  the  Gentleman  in  jSTew  England —  I  think 
the  Duke  did  not  seem  quite  pleased  with  the  letter  tho'  a  good 
deal  of  caution  &  address  were  used  in  introducing  it — lie 
says  however  that  if  J.  Pierrepont  either  on  his  own  accofc  or 
any  of  his  children  (if  he  hath  any)  hath  a  view  to  any  place 
under  the  Government  in  wch  he  apprehends  the  Dukes  Interest 
can  be  of  Service,  the  affair  may  be  mentioned  to  him  &  he  will 
hear  it  tho'  he  will  not  promise  to  undertake  it  But  totally 
declines  encouraging  the  Gentleman  to  come  over  purely  to  visit 
him,  he  says  he  has  heard  of  the  person  before  &  tho'  the  name 
&  arms  may  be  the  same  with  his  own  yet  he  does  not  much 
reckon  that  there  is  any  Relationship  between  them —  I  am  sorry 
I  cant  give  a  better  accofc  of  this  undertaking  but  I  hope  I  shall 
be  held  blameless  for  I  durst  not  urge  it  further —  The  Duke 
is  now  in  Town  &  Phaps  if  Col  Williams  is  still  with  you  he 
may  importune  thee  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  with  some  further 
solicitation 
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— But  as  I  know  the  Dukes  Temper  so  very  well  I  could  wish 
that  (if  possible)  thou  wotvdst  decline  meddling  with  it — for 
I  am  confident  no  good  consequence  will  attend  it 

'  Gul"  Wells" 

This  grudging  reception  of  his  appeal,  presented  under  what 
appeared  to  be  such  favorable  conditions,  apparently  destroyed 
all  hopes  James  Pierrepont  may  have  entertained  of  reaching 
his  object  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  lord  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 
and  must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him ;  and  yet 
•if  he  had  known  the  festive  career  his  noble  cousin  was  then 
leading  in  the  gay  world  of  London  (assuming  that  he  ever 
could  have  pictured  it'  in  sober  j\Tew  Haven),  he  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  surprised  that  his  humble  efforts  to  obtain 
a  recognition  had  met  with  such  scant  courtesy. 

Evelyn  Pierrepont,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Kingston  in  1726,  had  since  been  appointed 
Master  of  the  Staghounds  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  "A 
weak  man''  Horace  Walpole  called  him,  ubut  the  handsomest 
in  all  England.''  His  rank,  his  wealth,  his  good  looks  and  his 
very  weakness  made  him  a  popular  figure  in  the  Court  of  George 
II,  and  as  became  a  member  of  that  Boyal  household,  he  was 
less  often  referred  to  in  Court  circles  as  "an  illustrious  example 
of  virtue  as  well  as  of  Literature''  as  Lames  Pierrepont  had 
called  him  in  one  of  his  petitions  to  him,  than  he  was  in  his 
character  of  the  devoted  and  accepted  lover  of  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  period. 

The  very  fair  and  equally  frail  Elizabeth,  from  the  story 
of  whose  life  Thackeray  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  character 
of  Beatrice  Esmond  and  that  of  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  deserves 
a  paper  to  herself,  but  I  must  here  condense  her  history  (prior 
to  the  time  her  shadow  fell  across  the  path  of  Mr.  James  Pierre- 
pont) to  a  few  lines.  She  was  born  in  1720  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Chudleigh,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  quite  young  and  after 
a  residence  in  the  country  she  returned  to  London  with  her 
mother.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  was 
attracted  by  her  beauty,  she  received  the  appointment  of  Maid 
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of  Honor  and  at  once  began  her  conquests.  The  scalps  that 
huns;  at  her  belt  were  already  many  when  she  met,  at  the  Win- 
chester  race  course,  the  Hon.  Augustus  J.  Hervey,  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  navy,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  After 
a  short  acquaintance  they  were  married,  but  the  affair  was  kept 
a  profound  secret  lest  she  lose  her  position  as  ]\Iaid  of  Honor. 

The  wedding  was  soon  followed  by  orders  sending  him  to  sea 
again,  and  he  remained  away  from  home  until  174G.  In  this 
year  he  returned  to  England  and  at  once  rejoined  his  wife  at 
Chelsea.  To  settle  down  to  a  humdrum  married  life  at  Chelsea 
had  no  charms  for  the  vivacious  Chudleigh,  however,  and  she 
soon  left  him  and  returned  to  the  Court,  where,  apart  from  her 
husband,  she  led  a  wild  life.  Routs,  balls  and  other  gaieties 
were  all  she  cared  for,  and  her  audacity  was  the  talk  of  London. 
"To  record  the  absurdities  of  Miss  Chudleigh,"  says  Macaulay, 
"was  among  other  small  things,  one  of  the  grave  employments 
of  Walpole's  long  life,"  and  the  learned  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu herself  has  written  of  the  scandalous  costume  in  which 
Mistress  Elizabeth  appeared  at  a  fancy  dress  ball,  given  in 
honor  of  the  King's  birthday. 

Such  performances,  though  not  to  be  commended,  attracted 
the  Court  gallants,  and  the  King  himself  showed  her  such  marks 
of  royal  favor  that,  in  spite  of  her  indiscretions,  her  place  in 
the  social  world  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  All  this  popularity, 
with  others,  naturally  caused  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Hervey, 
and  after  many  quarrels  they  finally  agreed  to  separate,  and 
permanently  live  apart.  This  having  been  accomplished,  Eliza- 
beth thought  that  she  would  now  be  free  to  accept  one  of  her 
many  titled  suitors,  provided  the  records  of  her  secret  marriage 
could  be  destroyed.  To  accomplish  this  she  went  to  the  chapel 
where  the  ceremony  had"  been  performed,  asked  to  'see  the 
marriage  register,  and  while  a  friend  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  Chaplain,  she  succeeded  in  tearing  out  the  pages  on 
which  the  objectionable  entry  stood.  Hardly  had  she  burned 
this  bridge,  however,  than  in  1750  her  husband's  grandfather, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  fell  ill  and  the  canny  Elizabeth,  who  saw 
that  in  event  of  his  death  Hervey  would  be  heir  to  the  Earldom, 
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at  once  realized  that  she  had  herself  just  destroyed  the  very 
means  by  which  she  could  lay  claim  to  be  his  wife  and  share 
the  exalted  position  he  would  then  occupy,  and  that  it,  there- 
fore, now  behooved  her  without  further  delay  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  marriage,  by  restoring  the  record  in  the  register  as 
soon  as  possible. 

She  first  confided  the  facts  to  her  Royal  Mistress  and  then 
sought  out  the  clergyman  who  had  tied  the  knot.  She  found 
the  poor  man  on  his  deathbed,  but  she  was  without  pity,  and 
compelled  him  to  linger  long  enough  to  reenter,  with  his  fading 
strength,  the  record  of  her  secret  marriage.  With  this  anchor 
well  placed  to  windward,  she  now  felt  that  she  need  take  no 
further  thought  concerning  the  morrow,  and  she  plunged  once 
more  into  the  mad  whirl  of  her  gay  circle. 

As  I  have  said,  among  the  prominent  ornaments  of  society 
at  this  time  the  handsome  Duke  of  Kingston  naturally  figured 
and  soon  his  attentions  to  Miss  Chudleigh  and  the  money  that 
he  lavished  upon  her,  which  enabled  her  to  live  in  great  style, 
became  the  talk  of  London.  A  letter  from  Sir  Horace  Walpole 
to  George  Montagu,  dated  March  27,  1760,  describes  her  house  . 
as  follows: 

"I  breakfasted  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Aelia  Laelia 
Chudleigh's. 

There  was  a  concert  for  Prince  Edward's  birthday,  and  at 
three  a  vast  cold  collation,  and  all  the  town.  The  house  is  not 
fine  nor  in  good  taste  but  loaded  with  finery.  Execrable  var- 
nished pictures,  chests,  cabinets,  commodes,  tables,  stands,  boxes, 
riding  on  one  another's  backs  and  loaded  with  terrenes,  filligree. 
figures  and  everything  on  earth. 

Every  favor  she  has  bestowed  is  registered  by  a  bit  of  Dresden 
china.  There  is  a  glass  case- full  of  enamels,  eggs,  ambers, 
lapis  lazuli,  cameos,  toothpick  cases,  and  all  kinds  of  trinkets. 
things  that  she  told  me  were  her  playthings ;  another  cupboard 
full  of  the  finest  Japan  and  Candlesticks  and  vases  of  rock 
crystal  ready  to  be  thrown  down  in  every  corner." 

This  home  in  London  was  soon  abandoned  by  Miss  Chud- 
leigh for  a  short  trip  on  the  Continent,  where  she  everywhere 
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distinguished  herself  by  her  freedom  of  conduct  until  she 
returned  to  England  again,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Hervey,  who 
now  desired  to  marry  another  lady.  He,  therefore,  in  1768, 
finally  told  her  that  he  wished  a  divorce  and  requested  her  to 
procure  one.  To  obtain  this  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  for 
her  publicly  to  avow  her  marriage,  and  though  she  feared  that 
this  revelation  might  turn  her  new  captive,  the  Duke  of  Kings- 
ton, against  her,  yet  as  she  herself  wished  the  marriage  formally 
annulled  to  further  her  own  designs,  she  resolved  to  take  such 
legal  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  set  her  free. 

The  solution  of  the  dilemma  was  found  in  a  suit  of  jacitita- 
tion  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This  ancient  action  enabled 
a  person,  whom  another  claimed  to  have  married,  to  hale  the 
boaster  before  the  Court  to  prove  the  statement,  and  if  the 
defendant  failed  to  do  this,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  damages  and  enjoined  from  making  further 
matrimonial  claims  of  this  sort  in  the  future,  under  heavy  pains 
and  penalties.  The  suit  against  Hervey  in  this  instance  was 
evidently  a  collusive  one,  for  his  defense  wTas  very  feeble  and 
the  marriage  register  must  have  been  concealed,  for  the  Court 
duly  pronounced  her  a  spinster,  February  11,  1769. 

This  obstacle  having  melted  from  her  path  under  the  rays, 
of  these  ecclesiastico-legal  luminaries,  she  proceeded  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  so  industriously  did.  she  pursue 
her  task  that  in  less  than  one  month  from  the  day  of  the  judg- 
ment, she  triumphantly  led  the  Duke  of  Kingston  and  Baron 
Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont  to  the  altar.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  virtue  of  a  special  license  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  was  celebrated  with  the  approval  of 
Royal  George,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  who  attended  and  wore 
her  white  wedding  favors  most  conspicuously. 

We  can  well  imagine  what  a  wagging  of  tongues  these  events 
must  have  occasioned  by  this  time,  among  the  tale-bearers 
and  scandal-mongers  of  the  London  drawing  rooms,  and  appar- 
ently some  of  this  buzz  and  chatter  had  even  found  its  way 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  prim  home  of  James  Pierrepont  in 
simple  old  Xew  Haven. 
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This  was  in  1773,  twenty-three  years  after  Dr.  Wells 
returned  his  discouraging  reply  about  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  Duke's  temper,  and  in  the  meantime, 
while  James  Pierrepont  had  taken  no  further  steps  (as  far  as 
our  correspondence  shows)  to  push  his  claim  in  England,  he 
must  have  been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  and  plan- 
ning a  new  line  of  attack. 

Poor  man,  he  was  now  74  years  of  age  and  as  yet  with  all 
his  efforts,  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years,  he  had  met  with 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  rebuffs.  He  had  tried  to  reach 
the  Duke  through  the  accredited  agents  of  his  Colony  and  when 
they  had  become  interested  in  his  suit,  death  had  always  inter- 
vened. He  had  tried  to  approach  the  Duke  through  those  of 
his  own  household  and  his  advances  had  met  with  scant  encour- 
agement. He,  therefore,  resolved  to  appeal  to  him  through  some 
one  of  influence  at  the  British  Court,  one  of  the  Duke's  peers, 
to  whom  he  could  not  refuse  attention. 

From  his  own  connection  with  Yale  College,  Mr.  Pierrepont 
was  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Eleazar  AVheelock,  President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  he  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  matter.  A  letter  to  Mr.  AVheelock,  written 
June  1,  1773,  expresses  this  thought  as  follows:  ''Rev.  &  Dear 
Sir,  I  have  long  wanted  an  opportunity  of  Personal  discourse 
wTith  you,  Principally  with  a  view  of  Craving  your  Kind 
Assistance  in  an  affair  of  the  utmost  concern  to  me  and  Family, 
viz.  To  obtain  ye  favour  of  the  Right  Honable  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, to  recommend  me  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kingston. 
I  am  encouraged  to  hope  his  Lordship  will  not  refuse  this  my 
request,  when  I  am  introduced  to  his  knowledge  by  his  own 
correspondent  but  what  still  strengthens  my  hope  is,  that  His 
Lordship  is  Secretary  of  State  for  ye  American  Department  and 
must  needs  have  its  private  as  well  as  Publick  Interests  much 
at  Heart;  but  what  heightens  my  hope  is  that  I  have  heard  his 
Lordship  is  an  eminent  Christain  and  so  has  ye  same  Godlike 
disposition  to  do  good  to  all  as  he  has  opportunity;  and  I  more 
than  partly  believe  it,  inasmuch  as  his  Lordship  has  taken  you 
and   vour  college  under  his   Patronage  which  was   instituted 
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principally  with  a  view  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  poor 
Savage  heathen. 

I  peceive  dear  Sr  that  it  is  a  point  with  snch  Great  men,  not 
to  regard  Recommendations  unless  they  come  from  those  they 
have  Intimacy  with  or  near  upon  a  rank  with  themselves  which 
I  suppose  must  be  the  principal  reason  my  past  endeavors  to 
obtain  ye  Duke  of  Kingstons  smiles  proved  abortive,  the  mes- 
sage failed  because  transmitted  by  unsuitable  messengers." 

He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  the  following  plan  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  accomplish  which  he  wishes  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
Wheelock  and  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth : 

"I  presume  you  are  sinsible  (at  least  by  common  report") 
that  I  am  the  eldest  in  the  male  line  of  the  Pierpont  family  in 
New  England,  which  sprang  from  a  younger  branch  of  that 
Hon'able  family  in  England — I  am  credibly  assured  that  his 
Grace,  ye  present  Duke  of  Kingston  by  ye  providence  of  God, 
is  ye  only  male  of  the  family  in  England,  who  is  far  advanced 
in  life  and  lately  intermarried  with  ye  Hon' able  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  late  maid  of  Hon'r  to  the  late  Dowager  of  Wales,  who 
was  at  ye  time  of  marriage  of  an  age  past  child  bearing,  so  yt 
it  is  very  improbable  his  Grace  will  have  any  legitimate  off- 
spring. 

The  Homable  Dr.  Johnson,  our  late  agent  at  ye  British 
Court,  informs  me  that  his  Grace  had  two  natural  daughters 
by  Miss.  Chudleigh  before  marriage  and  that  his  Grace  is 
attempting  to  have  them  legitimitized  by  Special  act  of  Par- 
liament but  he  thinks  that  ye  Parliament  will  not  do  it. 

I  could  Revd  Sir  very  readily  devise  a  natural  and  easy  way 
to  effect  what  his  Grace  desires  as  to  having  ye  Honors  and 
Estate  descending  to  his  own  natural  Issue  Viz.  would  he  per- 
mit me  and  my  eldest  son  Evelyn*  to  wait  upon  him  and  in 

*  The  birth  of  Evelyn,  the  heir  apparent,  was  thus  announced  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Connecticut   Gazette. 

"Xew  Haven,  May  17.  1755. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  on  the  10th  of  March  last,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  James  Pierrepont  of  Xew  Haven,  was  happily  delivered  of  a  line,  well 
featured  son,  who  the  same  day  was  christened  by  the  name,  of  Evelyn, 
which  is  the  Christian  name  of  the  present  Duke  of  Kingston ;     and  as 
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person  pay  our  Devoirs  to  his  Grace,  he  acknowledging  us  to 
be  of  ye  family  as  well  as  name,  and  approve  of  my  son  (who 
is  in  his  nineteenth  year)  marrying  with  one  of  his  Grace's 
daughters,  would  unite  the  two  branches  of  the  family,  prevent 
the  name  and  ye  Honors  sinking  into  oblivion  and  the  Estate 
going  to  strangers —  These  things  Revd  and  Dear  Sir  are 
great,  but  not  too  great  for  ye  Great  God  to  effect,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  afford  you  no  small  pleasure  &  satisfaction  to  find 
you  have  been  an  Instrument  in  ye  hand  of  God,  to  bring  them 
about,  but  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  can  you  conceive  my 
Lord  Dartmouth  would  have,  when  he  finds  he  has  pre- 
vented a  name  being  obliterated  which  hath  been  Hon' able  in 
ye  English  Annals  ever  since  Will™  Ye  Conqueror  and  trans- 
planted a  native  of  his  American  Department  into  the  British 
Court  whose  affection  to  his  Native  land  will  incline  him  to 
promote  its  true  interests  to  ye  utmost  in  prosecuting  those 
plans  of  Extensive  and  lasting  good  to  ye  plantations  which  his 
Lordship's  Generous  heart  has  devised,  while  my  Lord  is  enjoy- 
ing ye  Glorious  Rewards  of  his  Gracious  Labours. 

Thus  Rev'd  Sir  I  have  briefly  hinted  to  you  what  I  more 
Especially  wanted  to  discourse  with  you  about,  and  beg  you 
favor  me  with  an  answer  &  your  thoughts  and  advise  me  in 
this  matter. 

I  now,  wishing  you  health  &  prosperity  in  all  things  but 
Especially  in  the  Great  undertaking  of  training  up  for  our  dear 
Immanuel  those  who  in  his  name  and  with  his  assistance  shall 
call  his  Spouse  from  ye  Lyons  Den  and  from  ye  mountains  of 
Leopards.    Rev  Sir 

Tr  Sincere  friend  &  most  Obednt 

Humble  Servt 
New  Haven  James  Pierpoint 

June  1st  1773" 

it  is  said  that  this  child  is  descended  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Pier- 
pout  family,  excepting  that  of  the  present  Duke,  and  as  the  present  Duke 
is  far  advanced  in  years  and  has  no  heirs  of  his  body,  it  is  possible  this 
young  Evelyn  may  in  time  succeed,  to  the  honors  and  estate  of  that  ancient 
and  honorable  family  of  Great  Britain." 
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Ah,  James,  James!  Would  thy  Puritan  father,  or  thy  stern 
brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Edwards,  have  sanctioned  such  a 
scheme  as  this !  And  were  these  the  doctrines  that  the  mighty 
Whitfield  preached  from  thy  house  to  crowds  upon  the  Green ! 
I  fear  thy  long  musings  for  fifty  years  over  the  baubles  displayed 
in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  London,  have  turned  thy  thoughts  from 
that  Road  to  the  Celestial  City  which  those  Pilgrims  followed, 
and'  dost  thou  really  think  thy  son,  Evelyn,  would  be  as  happy 
with  one  of  the  offspring  of  that  wickecj  baggage,  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  with  all  the  Kingston  land  and  titles  added,  as  he 
would  be  with  gentle  Mistress  Rhoda  Collins,  with  her  good 
New  England  ways,  whom  he  will  marry  in  seven  years  when 
thou  art  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  burvin^  ground  on  the  Green? 

Whether  such  moralizing  as  I  have  just  indulged  in  ever 
occurred  to  James  Pierrepont  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  man  who  feels  his  race  is  almost  run,  he 
bent  himself  to  carry  out  his  latest  plot.  The  letter  I  have 
last  read  was  quickly  followed  by  another  lengthy  one  to  Mr. 
Wheelock,  narrating  the  entire  historv  of  the  case  and  urainff 
the  necessity  of  haste  in  communicating  with  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth; but  alas!  on  September  23rd,  1773,  before  anything 
had  been  accomplished  by  anyone,  that  great  event  happened 
for  which  all  his  schemes  had  been  prepared !  Evelyn,  the  last 
Duke  of  Kingston,  died  leaving  no  male  issue,  and  the  title 
was  in  abeyance!  But  again,  alas!  Before  this  eventful  news 
could  reach  America,  and,  therefore,  before  Mr.  Pierrepont 
could  take  any  action  to  secure  his  rights,  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  England  had  started  the  title  rolling  toward  a  different 
goal.  By  his  will,  his  Grace  left  all  his  land  to  the  Duchess 
Elizabeth  for  life  and  all  his  personalty  to  her  as  long  as  she 
remained  his  widow,  and  with  her  estates  and  title,  both  as  she 
supposed  secure,  she  went  abroad  to  spend  her  season  of 
mourning. 

Hardly  had  she  left  England  when  the  Duke's  nephew, 
Evelyn  Meadows,  whose  hopes  to  succeed  to  his  uncle's  domains 
as  heir-at-law  had  been  thwarted  by  this  fair  adventuress,  began 
to  plan  her  overthrow.     With  the  assistance  of  her  ex-husband 
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Hervey,  who  became  Earl  of  Bristol,  March  20,  1775,  the 
records  of  the  former  marriage  were  unearthed  and  an  indict- 
ment for  bigamy  was  prepared  and  brought  against  her.  The 
news  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  Duchess.  She  was  in  Italy 
at  the  time,  and  when  her  banker,  bribed  it  is  alleged,  by  the 
Meadows  party,  refused  to  fiirnish  her  with  funds  to  return 
to  England,  she  drew  a  pistol  and  compelled  him  to  disgorge. 

The  trial  in  AVestminster  Hall,  held  in  April,  1770,  was' one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  time,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
state  and  ceremony.  The  Heralds  and  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
the  Black  Rod,  "Barons  in  ermine,  Earls,  Dnkes  and  Peers, 
Masters  in  Chancery,  Archbishops  in  their  gorgeous  gowns  and 
the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  swelled  the  procession,  and 
the  hall  was  crowded  with  eager  spectators,  drawn  from  the 
highest  rank  and  fashion. 

The  prisoner  was  dressed  in  black  attended  by  her  secretary, 
two  ladies'  maids,  a  physician  and  an  apothecary,  and  was  ably 
defended  by  six  advocates. 

In  spite  of  this  array  of  legal,  medical  and  domestic  talent, 
the  evidence  was  against  her,  and  she  was  at  last  found  guilty 
by  all  but  one  of  her  peers.  The  penalty  of  her  offense  was 
branding,  but  by  pleading  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  which 
was  allowed,  she  was  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  payment  of  the  immense  fees 
incurred. 

Smarting  under  this  disgrace  and  fearing  that  her  opponents 
were  about  to  detain  her  in  England,  with  a  view  to  further 
proceedings,  she  escaped  to  Calais  in  an  open  boat  and  never 
returned  to  her  native  land  again. 

While  these  incidents  were  happening  in  Great  Britain, 
events  of  vastly  greater  import  were  taking  place  in  America. 

The  mutterings  of  discontent  in  the  Colonies  had  culminated 
in  the  thunder  of  the  Revolution,  and  poor  James  Pierrepont 
himself  had  died  at  last  broken-hearted,  June  IS,  1,770,  after 
he  had  seen  his  last  hopes  to  obtain  the  Kingston  title  fall  before 
the  volleys  of  the  embattled  farmers  and  the  red-coats  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  and  on  the  slopes  of  Blinker  Hill. 
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During  the  throes  of  the  great  struggle  that  ensued  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  American  Daughter,  Evelyn  the 
son  of  James,  like  a  true  patriot,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  as  Lieutenant  commanded  a  field  piece  at  Beacon  Hill, 
at  the  time  of  the  British  invasion  of  New  Haven,"  and  when 
the  country  issued  from  the  smoke  of  war,  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  branches  of  the.  Pierrepont  family. 

There  was  traveling  in  Europe  at  this  time  one  Bobert 
Pierrepont,  a  cousin  of  sturdy  Evelyn,  the  Continental  soldier, 
and  of  John,  who  had  caused  his  Cousin  James  such  worriment 
of  mind,  who  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  fasci- 
nating Chudleigh,  who  still  called  herself  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton. He  told  her  of  his  far  New  England  home  and  of  the 
claims  of  the  New  Haven  Pierreponts  to  the  Kingston  title. 

This  seemed  to  offer  her  a  chance  to  turn  the  succession  from 
Charles  Meadows,  her  accuser,  and  she  at  once  grasped  at  this 
opportunity  for  revenge  and  advised  Bobert  to  write  to  America 
for  the  necessary  proofs. 

These  facts  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  Bobert' s  father  to 
his  nephew,  Evelyn,  in  New  Haven.  His  letter,  the  last  of  the 
series,  is  as  follow^ : 

"Boxbuey  28th  May  1786. 
Sir 

I  recd  a  letter  yesterday  from  my  son  dated  in  March  at 
Calais  in  France.  He  has  been  with  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  &  has  travelled  with  her  through  the  principal  parts 
of  Germany  &  has  recd  great  favors  from  her  Grace  on  ace1  of 
his  Name. — She  was  then  at  Paris  &  had  been  for  six  week- 
past  &  left  him  the  care  of  her  family  but  he  did  not  know 
when  she  would  return  to  Calais. 

The  following  is  a  postscript  of  his  letter  to  me — P.S.  Her 
"  Grace  has  charged  me  to  write  to  you  to  send  a  list,  of  our 
"  Genealogy  the  reason  is  that  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of 
"  the  Kingston  Estate  is  left  to  a  Mrs  Meadow's  there  are  several 
"  very  fine  Estates  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Female 

*  Prof.  Dexter's  note,  in  hi*  edition  of  Pres.  Stiles'  Diary. 
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line  in  favour  of  the  male. — Her  Grace  has  heard  there  is 
a  person  in  America  who  has  a  title  to  the  Dignity — This  is 
our  cousin  of  Kew  Haven;  if  he  will  send  his  papers  she 
will  lend  him  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  but  this  must 
be  kept  an  entire  secret. 

Rob*  Pierpont — J unr 
If  sir  you  think  fit  to  send  the  papers  or  a  Copy  of  them  to  her 
Grace  &  will  enclose  them  to  my  care  I  will  forward  them  to 
her  by  sending  them  to  my  Friend  in  London  who  is  her  Agent 
there  from  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to  her  Grace  where- 
ever  she  may  be  I  think  you  had  better  send  them  by  a  care- 
full  hand  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Benjn  Pierponts  at  the  corner  of 
South  School  Street  Boston,  for  me  or  let  them  be  handed  to 
me  by  some  carefull  hand  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  charge  for 
Postage.  But  I  would  have  you  take  the  advice  of  some  of 
your  best  friends  who  are  good  judges  whether  it  is  likely  that 
your  claims  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  Taking- 
great  care  that  it  bo  kept  a  profound  Secret 

I  am  Sir,  Your  Kinsman  &  Friend 
Mr.  Evelin  Pierpont.  Rob*  Pierpont" 

I  hardly  think  Evelyn  acceded  to  this  request. 

He  had  seen  his  father's  life  clouded  by  his  pursuit  of  this 
will-o'-the-wisp,  and  his  hard  iNew  England  head,  schooled  in 
a  war  for  liberty  and  equality,  was  not  now  to  be  turned  by 
the  alluring  appeal  of  the  syren  Duchess. 

At  any  rate,  we  find  no  letter  to  indicate  an  answer  from 
him,  and  in  17S8  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  "died  at  Calais,  vain  and 
capricious  to  the  last. 

Charles  Meadows,  as  the  owner  of  the  remainder,  under  his 
uncle's  will,  succeeded  to  most  of  the  estate,  and  after  assuming 
the  name  of  Pierrepont  by  Royal  Commission,  was  created 
Earl  Manvers  in  1800. 

This  was  the  final  seal  set  on  the  door  which  barred  an  Ameri- 
can Duke  of  Kingston  from  ever  entering  the  cates  of  Holme 
Pierrepont. 

The  descent  of  the  American  Pierre]>onts  from  William 
Pierrepont,  as  I  have  said,  was  never  proved  by  James,  but 
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family  tradition  has  it,  that  when  Edwards  Pierrepont,  who 
was  the  nephew  of  Evelyn,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  went  as 
Minister  to  England  in  1878,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Manvers  at  his  ancestral  home  in  Nottingham,  and  saw  the 
musty  family  records,  that  showed  the  descent  from  ancient 
William,  with  all  the  links  complete,  even  as  Mr.  James  Pierre- 
pont had  claimed  they  should  be. 

Alas,  poor  James !  If  he  could  but  have  seen  those  precious 
documents  he  might  have  sailed  for  England  and  become  in  time 
the  rightful  Duke  of  Kingston  and  Lord  of  Holme  Pierrepont. 

Beneath  the  Center  church  in  New  Haven  he  now  lies  buried 
with  his  saintly  father,  while  English  Evelyn,  the  last  recog- 
nized Duke  of  Kingston,  slumbers  with  his  ancestors  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Edmund's  at  Holme  Pierrepont; 
the  ambitions  of  the  one,  and  the  follies  of  the  other,  alike 
almost  forgotten  by  their  own  descendants ;  for  the  memory  of 
this  sad  romance,  preserved  only  in  these  mouldering  papers, 
has  become  to  the  present  generation  as  dim  and  faded  as  are 
the  letters  we  have  just  been  reading. 


STUDENT  LIFE  AT  YALE  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 
OF  CONNECTICUT  HALL. 

By  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter.  Litt.D. 

[Read  January  28,  1907.] 


To  begin  with  an  evident  truism,  student  life  in  1750  was 
in  essentials  very  closely  akin  to  student  life  in  1907. 

Undoubtedly  tliere  was  more  coarseness  and  less  luxury, 
more  formal  relations  with  the  governing  body  and  less  mental 
improvement,  perhaps  more  experience  in  grace  and  certainly 
less  experience  in  the  world, — but  this  is  only  saying  in  another 
way  that  the  college  shared  the  general  character  of  its  century, 
and  was  not,  as  we  should  not  expect  it  to  be,  ahead  of  the 
times. 

And  how  different  from  our  standard  the  times  were! 

A  record  is  still  extant  of  a  part  of  the  faculty  judgments 
of  these  early  days;  and  the  opening  entry,  in  1751,  affords 
us  a  homely  picture  of  the  average  student  coming  up  to  college 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  which  may  be  worth  quoting  as 
an  introduction  to  his  story, 

"Whereas  Holmes  (who  was  a  great  uncle  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes)  on  10th  of  November  last,  being  the  Sabbath  or  Lord:s 
day  traveled  unnecessarily,  and  that  with  a  burden  or  pack 
behind  him,  from  beyond  Wallingford  to  this  place :  which  is 
contrary  to  the  divine  and  civil  law,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of 
this  college. 

"It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  president,  with  the  advice 
of  the  tutors,  that  the  said  Holmes  shall  be  fined  20  pence  ster- 
ling." But  the  fine  was  remitted  a  week  later,  on  his  making 
public  confession  of  his  so-called    "crime"    in  the  hall. 
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Arrived  at  college,  his  day's  work  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  a  diary  which  is  already  in  print,  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  class  of  1763,  when  a  junior,  who 
says : 

"The  method  in  which  I  divide  my  time  is  as  follows 
nearly:  Go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock;  rise  about  perhaps  (51/^>)  ; 
(the  figures  are  uncertain)  ;  prayers  and  recitation,  which  last 
to  about  iy% ;  go  to  breakfast,  and,  if  the  weather  is  good, 
commonly  take  a  small  walk.  This  carries  it  to  8  or  8*4. 
Commonly  from  this  time  till  11  pursue  my  studies,  unless 
something  special;  then  attend  recitation,  which  lasts  to  12; 
then  go  to  dinner;  after,  walk  or  follow  some  other  exercise 
till  (3  ?)  ;  then  pursue  my  studies  again  till  near  6,  when  I 
attend  on  prayers ;  after  prayers  go  to  supper,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  commonly  in  conversation."* 

!N"ot  a  very  strenuous  life,  as  compared  with  a  diary  of  the 
present. 

I  recur  to  the  pages  of  the  faculty  judgments  for  illustration 
of  the  changed  times  in  another  respect. 

When  we  recall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the  expenses 
of  building  Connecticut  Hall,  an  item  of  67  pounds  worth  of 
strong  drink,  we  may  better  understand  how  a  typical  instance 
of  the  cases  of  disorder  then  current  was  such  an  one  as  the 
following : 

In  the  restoration  of  Connecticut  Hall  after  the  use  and 
abuse  of  forty  generations  of  students,  the  indefatigable  commit- 
tee have  been  content  with  restoring  the  portion  above  ground ; 
but  in  the  original  plan  the  cellar  also  played  an  important 
part.  This  was  carefully  divided  into  bins,  corresponding  to 
the  rooms  above,  subject  to  separate  rental,  and  intended  for 
the  storage  of  perishable  supplies  brought  painfully  from  home 
on  horseback  or  despatched  during  term-time  by  friendly 
carriers. 

In  the  case  now  referred  to,  the  disorder  consisted  in  breaking 
open  the  bin  allotted  to  an  unpopular  tutor,  stealing  sundry 
bottles  of  wine  (valued  at  six  shillings  sixpence),  and  letting 
out  half  a  barrel  of  cider  (valued  at  four  shillings),  "which 
.  *  Kingsley's  Yale  College,  I,  445. 
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damnified  the  cellar,"  says  the  careful  record,  "to  the  value 
of  two  shillings. "  Four  luckless  youths,  of  whom  one  (Theo- 
dore Sedgwick)  was  afterwards  a  United  States  senator  and 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  were  fined  from 
ten  to  twelve  shillings  apiece, — at  least  triple  the  amount  of 
actual  damage — for  the  escapade. 

And  this  example  leads  me  to  say  that,  of  course,  the  over- 
free  use  of  liquor  was  frowned  upon  by  the  government ;  but 
unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  drinking  went  on  without  notice 
or  protest.     It  seems  as  though  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 


or  compotation  of  wine,  both  common  and  spiced — at  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  sophomore  class  was  present,"  that  the 
faculty  endeavored  to  check  the  abuse  by  a  liberal  distribution 
of  their  most  usual  penalty,  pecuniary  fines,  ranging  in  case 
of  the  treat  just  noticed  from  two  to  five  shillings. 

That  the  devil  of  strong  drink  was  not  thus,  however,  totally 
exorcised,  may  appear  from  this  subsequent  record,  where  a 
student,  "without  any  permit,  sent  a  freshman  to  bring  in  a 
quart  of  rhum  into  college,  and  on  the  next  Lord's  day  when 
he  came  into  the  chappel  at  the  public  worship,  brought  in  part 
of  the  said  ruhm  in  a  bottle  or  phial,  and  gave  it  to  some 
scholars,  who  then  and  there  drank  of  it." 

The  mention  of  sending  a  freshman  on  an  errand  without 
permit  suggests  two  phases  of  the  college  life  which  also  deserve 
notice. 

The  sending  outside  for  liquor  was  in  violation  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  provided  a  college  buttery  in  the  south  front 
corner  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  Connecticut  Hall.  In  that 
office  centered  a  very  essential  part  of  the  social  life  of  college 
for  more  than  a  century :  the  butler,  who  was  a  recent  graduate, 
kept  for  sale  among  other  things  a  supply  of  what  perhaps  that 
age  regarded  as  "soft  drinks,"  cider,  metheglin  and  beer,  and 
doled  them  out  in  small  portions  on  easy  terms  of  credit:  it 
was  the  ''Yale  Cooperative  Store"  and  something  more  of  its 
generation,  and  a  focus  of  gossip  and  good  fellowship.  By  thus 
licensing  a  traffic  in  the  milder  drinks,  it  was  hoped  to  remove 


I 

excesses  like  that  described  by  the  records  as    "a  general  treat 
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the  temptation  for  ordering  stronger  liquors,  which  by  other 
laws  were  prohibited. 

Again,  we  are  reminded  in  this  account  of  that  other  ancient 
custom  which  was  handed  down  from  the  earliest  generations, 
and  lasted  until  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era  under  the  elder 
Dwight— namely,  the  subordination  of  the  freshmen  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  their  authorized  instruction  by  the  sopho- 
mores in  their  social  duties. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  faculty  this  provision  was  almost  the  chief 
cornerstone  of  good  government,  as  may  appear  by  this  quota- 
tion from  a  vote  of  January  IS,  1752 : 

"Whereas  last  Tuesday  evening,  Cary,  a  freshman,  being 
called  before  the  sophomores,  went  out  of  the  room  in  contempt 
of  them,  and  said  these  words :  'I  swear  I  will  not  stay  here 
any  longer,'  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  this 
college.  It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  president,  with  the 
advice  of  the  tutors,  that  the  said  Gary  shall  be  suspended  from 
all  the  privileges  of  this  college.''  lie  was,  however,  restored, 
four  days  later,  on  making  suitable  public  confession  for  his 
crime  in  the  hall. 

The  safeguard  from  abuse  of  their  power  by  the  sophomores 
lay  in  their  being  in  turn  subject  to  the  seniors,  who  had  the 
right  of  investigating  the  behavior  of  under  classmen  and 
reproving  them  for  undue  harshness. 

But  seniors  themselves  were  by  no  means  immaculate,  in 
matters  of  dignity  and  propriety;  as  appears,  to  cite  a  trivial 
instance,  by  one  of  the.  earliest  mentions  of  the  incomplete 
"!New  College,"  as  Connecticut  Hall  was  originally  called, 
where  some  of  the  seniors  who  were  first  allowed  as  a  special 
privilege  to  room  there,  before  the  whole  was  ready,  were  found 
guilty  of  breaking  open  the  garret  doors  and  moving  their  beds 
into  the  attractive  unfinished   expanse. 

When  Conuecticut  Hall  was  in  its  pristine  newness,  special 
rules  were  framed  to  ensure  that  no  damage  be  done  to  the  build- 
ing, though  the  ingenuity  of  depredators  could  not  be  entirely- 
foreseen.  One  of  the  earliest  offenses  on  record  is  when  half 
a, dozen  venturesome  sophomores  and  freshmen  (one  of  them — 
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Chandler  Bobbins — in  after  life  a  doctor  of  divinity)  cut  out 
their  names  upon  the  leads  and  shingles  on  the  top  of  the 
"New  College/7  and  were  fined  from  fourpence  up  to  one 
and  six.  Another  similar  but  not  so  unfamiliar  an  impropriety 
was  the  cutting  of  names  upon  the  doors,  or  on  the  solid  oak 
tables  which  in  those  days  were  handed  down  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  furniture  of  each  room. 

The  penalties  for  misconduct  which  I  have  thus  far  cited  from 
the  ancient  records  have  been  mainly  in  the  form  of  fines; 
another  j  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  was  the 
penalty  of  degradation.  Until  1766  the  list  of  each  class  was 
arranged  at  entrance,  not  alphabetically,  but  on  the  basis  of  sup- 
posed social  rank;  and  any  grave  misdemeanor  might  be  pun- 
ished in  a  way  that  would  be  keenly  felt,  by  changing  the 
culprit's  place  in  the  class  list,  and  ranking  him  below  some  of 
those  less  fortunate  youth  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  privileged 
to  look  down  upon  as  his  social  inferiors.  The  custom  had  a 
long  pedigree,  and  had  come  to  Yale  in  the  most  natural  manner 
from  Harvard;  but  I  am  confident  that  it  had  never  been  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  was  found  by  the  authorities 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult  in  practice.  It  was,  however,  of  avail 
as  a  penalty,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  where  it  was 
resorted  to  for  what  seems  such  a  comparatively  trivial  offence 
as  going  out  of  town  without  leave. 

The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  various  punishments  in 
vogue  was  sometimes  debated  by  the  faculty,  with  this  curious 
conclusion  in  one  instance,  in  March,  1753,  where  the  record 
runs: 

"Whereas  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
college,  is  a  thing  of  very  bad  tendency,  and  is  the  occasion  of 
great  disorder  in  the  college ;  and  a  great  variety  of  punishments 
have  been  heretofore  inflicted  upon  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  that  crime,  which  have  not  been  sufficient  to  stop  and  suppress 
it.  And,  whereas,  last  evening,  the  bell  was  rung  almost  inces- 
santly, for  the  space  of  about  an  hour,  partly  before  and  partly 
after  9  o'clock;  and  Miner  (a  freshman)  was  catched  in  the  act 
of  ringing  of  it.     It  is  therefore  considered  and  determined  by 
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the  president,  with  the  advice  of  the  tutors,  that  the  said  Miner 
shall  have  his  ears  boxed  by  the  president. 

"This  punishment  was  forthwith  inflicted,"  but  it  did  not  stop 
unlawful  bell  ringing. 

The  mention  of  the  college  bell,  a  valued  possession  dating 
only  from  1742,  suggests  a  notice  of  the  other  buildings  in  exist- 
ence at  the  opening  of  Connecticut  Hall.  The  bell  then  hung 
over  the  middle  entry  of  the  original  college,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  "the  Old  College"  ;  that  long  and  high  though  narrow 
wooden  structure,  which  had  been  built  in  1718  on  a  part  of  the 
ground  now  covered  by  Welch  and  Osborn  halls.  This  had  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  building  to  which  the  original  name  of 
"Yale  College"  was  attached,  an  appellation  which  passed 
easily  from  the  building  to  the  whole  institution,  but  which 
always  remained  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  designation  of  this 
structure.  In  its  palmy  days  it  is  described  as  an  especially 
sightly  building,  with  something  of  an  air  of  grandeur,  which 
Connecticut  Hall  never  aspired  to.  It  contained,  besides  bed- 
rooms and  studies,  a  dining  hall  (used  also  for  daily  prayers 
and  after  November,  1753,  for  Sunday  services)  and  a  library. 

In  the  dining  hall  commons  were  served  daily  to  all  the  stu- 
dents, except  the  few  who  had  liberty  to  board  at  home  or  with 
near  relatives ;  and  the  fare  provided  by  the  steward  was  a 
source  of  perennial  complaint.  It  was  the  frequent  custom  for 
students  in  want  of  pocket  money  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their 
daily  commons — as,  for  instance,  of  their  bread  and  beer, — and 
the  noise  and  confusion  attending  this  barter  became  such  a  nui- 
sance that  the  faculty  were  obliged  to  adopt  (in  1752)  an  order 
that  no  scholar  should  publicly  cry  or  attempt  to  sell  his  com- 
mons on  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  evening  preceding  (which  was 
holy  time),  or  in  study  hours,  on  penalty  of  having  them  for- 
feited to  the  waiters,  who  were  themselves  appointed  from 
among  the  needy  undergraduates. 

The  only  other  building  belonging  at  this  date  to  the  college 
was  the  president's  house,  a  wooden  Colonial  mansion,  built  in 
1722,  and  standing  until  1S34  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
College  street  hall. 
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The  president  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  then  (in  1752)  in 
his  50 th  year  and  just  half  way  through  his  long*  term  of  office. 
He  was  a  really  great  man  in  the  breadth  and  sagacity  of  his 
plans  for  the  college,  and  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  impress 
of  his  molding  hand.  Yet  in  his  relations  with  the  students  he 
can  hardly  be  described  as  successful,  and  later  in  his  career  an 
element  of  rebellion  and  direct  personal  defiance  brought  about 
his  melancholy  exit.  An  entry  from  the  faculty  judgments  of 
January,  1764,  which  was  after  a  separate  chapel,  later  known 
as  the  Athenaeum,  had  been  built,  gives  an  example  of  his  trials : 
"Whereas  it  appears  that  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  of  the 
15th  instant  White  Tertius  stood  up  and  profanely  mimicked 
the  president  at  prayers.  .  .  .  It  is  ordered  that  the  said 
White  shall  set  up  gallery  some  considerable  time  after  the  rest 
who  have  been  ordered  to  set  there  with  him  may  have  liberty 
to  set  below." 

The  mention  of  the  library  in  the  old  college  raises  the 
question  how  much  that  solid  collection  of  towards  3,000  vol- 
umes touched  the  student  life  of  that  day.  But  in  general  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  books  there  gathered  were  beyond 
the  needs  of  most  undergraduates. 

A  stray  record  is  preserved  of  the  loans  made  by  the  president 
as  acting  librarian  during  two  or  three  years  just  before  Con- 
necticut Hall  was  finished ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
library  was  mainly  made  use  of  by  graduate  students. 
Indeed  the  only  exceptions  that  I  notice  on  these  lists  are  when 
a  senior  borrows  a  volume  of  Pope's  Homer  and  one  of  that 
sound  commentator,  Aiatthew  Henry's  ''Exposition  of  the  Old 
and  i\Tew  Testament,"  and  a  junior  borrows  Clarendon's  "His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion,"    in  three  ponderous  folios. 

The  first  contribution  toward  Connecticut  Hall  had  come 
from  a  public  lottery,  and  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  lot- 
teries as  an  amusement  came  to  be  so  much  the  rage  among  the 
students  that  they  had  to  be  checked  by  authority.  The  old 
records  give  some  particulars  of  these  ventures,  in  a  few  of 
which  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  prizes  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sport  lay  rather  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  than 
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in  the  reward  to  be  gained.  Thus,  in  17G3,  a  successful  lottery, 
in  which  the  participants  were  disciplined,  had  as  prizes  Pope's 
Homer's  Iliad,  seven  volumes  of  " Voyages,"  Bayley's  Diction- 
ary and  two  copies  of  "Virgil,"  and  another  still  more  surpris- 
ing case  of  the  same  date  was  where  five  tickets  at  three  and 
ninepence  each  were  sold  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  Wilson's 
"Trigonometry,"  Cicero's  "Orations,"  and  "The  Complete  Let- 
ter Writer."  One  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  game  was 
utilized  as  a  convenient  means  for  disposing  of  somebody's  old 
text-books,  while  it  also  gratified  the  passion  for  gambling. 

The  social  life  of  the  students  also  included  some  privileges 
now  lost,  such  as  ball  playing  on  the  public  green  and  some  gala 
occasions  of  special  censure.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  memo- 
randum from  the  faculty  judgments  of  January,  17 50  : 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  a  play  was  acted  at  the  house  of 
William  Lyon  (a  tavern-keeper  on  State  street),  on  the  even- 
ings after  the  2d,  6th,  7th  and  Sth  days  of  January  instant,  and 
that  all  the  students  (excepting  some  few)  were  present  at  one 
or  other  of  those  times,  and  many  of  them  continued  there  until 
after  9  of  the  clock,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  and 
sundry  people  of  the  town  were  also  present.  And  whereas  this 
practice  is  of  a  very  pernicious  nature,  tending  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  this  seminary  of  religion  and  learning,  and  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  to  the  mispence  of  precious  time  and 
money." 

Accordingly,  those  present  were  fined  eight  pence,  and  the 
actors,  who  were  all  students,  the  most  notable  being  Silas 
Deane,  the  diplomatist  of  the  Bevolution,  three  shillings  each. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  a  special  grievance  is  here  made 
of  the  fact  that  "people  of  the  town  were  also  present"  ;  remind- 
ing us  that  the  barriers  then  existing  between  town  and  gown 
were  vigorously  upheld.  But  collisions  now  and  then  occurred 
in  the  streets,  in  regard  to  which  the  college  authorities  took  the 
ground  that  students  should  be  above  such  riotous  action,  and 
should  set  a  better  example.  ''Town  and  gown,"  by  the  way, 
was  not  a  mere  fashion  of  speech,  as  the  college  law  which 
required  all  the  scholars  to  wear  their  gowns  and  hats,  caps  or 
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wigs  outside  of  their  rooms  was  supposed  to  be  rigidly 
insisted  on. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  get  not  infrequent  glimpses  of  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  contact  between  the  young  gentlemen  of  Connect- 
icut Hall  and  their  less  cultured  neighbors;  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  party  of  five  sophomores  and  freshmen  in  1764  was 
found  guilty  of  having  stolen  eight  hens,  of  the  value  of  one 
shilling  each,  out  of  "Widow  Brocket's  henhouse,  and  taken  them 
to  one  of  their  rooms  in  Connecticut  Hall,  and  there  (after  hav- 
ing plucked  and  cooked  them)  were  found  in  the  act  of  eating 
them. 

As  for  the  relations  of  the  students  with  each  other  in  their 
social  and  oratorical  clubs,  there  is  rather  a  lack  of  detail.  Iso 
doubt  such  clubs  existed  in  every  college  generation,  but  they 
usually  lacked  a  power  of  continuance,  until  finally,  just  after 
the  first  occupation  of  Connecticut  Hall,  the  Linonian  society 
was  started,  as  was  the  Brothers  in  Unity  fifteen  years  later, 
of  which  the  names  remain  to  our  own  times.  The  regular 
meetings  were  of  course  held  in  the  students'  own  rooms,  which 
prevented  strict  privacy ;  but  on  special  occasions,  like  the  anni- 
versaries, recourse  was  had  to  a  public  house,  where  some  sort 
of  dramatic  entertainment  could  be  attempted.  The  ordinary 
exercises  included  something  in  the  way  of  orations  and  dia- 
logues ;  and  during  one  period  in  the  early  history  of  the  Lino- 
nian society  a  special  form  of  intellectual  diversion  was  current, 
whereby  at  each  meeting  one  member,  in  alphabetical  order, 
should,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  propose  a  question,  to  go 
upon  record,  with  the  appropriate  answer.  The  existing 
minutes  preserve  a  series  of  these  themes  and  so  give  a  curious 
insight  into  the  mental  operations  of  college  youth  of  that  day. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  questions  were  prompted  by  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum  and  suggest  how  limited  was  the  range 
of  interests  before  the  daily  newspaper  as  we  know  it  existed. 
Here  are  some  specimens:  At  what  time  did  the  Latin  lan- 
guage arrive  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  city  of  Rome  \  How 
is  the  greatest  common  measure  discovered  in  algebraick  quan- 
tities?    Whv  is  the  weather  coldest  when  the  sun  is  nearest  to 
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us  ?  What  thing  is  the  most  delightful  to  man  in  the  world  ? 
Aeneas  and  Dido,  in  what  time  did  they  live  ? 

Can  we  fancy  our  college  friends  of  this  day  interested  in 
propounding  and  answering  inquiries  of  such  a  sort? 

The  provision  of  the  college  laws  that  "every  student  shall 
in  his  ordinary  discourse  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue/'  was  in  the 
earlier  days,  I  suppose,  observed  after  a  fashion  on  occasion,  but 
by  the  time  we  are  concerned  with  it  had  come  to  be  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  which  no  one  pretended  to  live  up  to;  and  in  its 
best  estate  it  can  have  been  only  an  excuse  for  the  manufacture 
of  incredibly  bad  Latin. 

In  general,  my  conception  of  the  little  community  of  that 
epoch — varying  in  size  from  90  members  to  nearly  twice  that 
number — represents  it  as  substantially  homogeneous,  living  in 
•the  main  a  separate  cloistered  life,  with  few  great  excitements 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  world  outside,  not  excessively  stu- 
dious nor  remarkably  quiet,  but  reasonably  responsive  to  the 
appeals  of  conscience  and  appreciative  of  the  gaieties  of  life. 
In  proportion  to  their  means,  they  were,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
as  lavish  in  personal  expenditure  and  as  ready  for  combined 
extravagance  as  any  generation  since.  There  was  always  a  con- 
siderable group  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  had  chosen 
their  vocation  at  a  somewhat  advanaed  age,  and  thus  contributed 
a  more  settled  and  sober  element ;  yet  even  with  this  makeweight 
the  community  abounded  in  liveliness. 

With  our  different  habits  we  may  imagine  their  life  uncouth 
and  barbarous ;  but  we  need  not  waste  our  pity.  To  them  it  was 
a  life  of  breadth  and  freedom  and  stimulus,  compared  with  that 
in  the  ordinarv  ISTew  England  village  of  their  earlier  vears ;  and 
the  college  brotherhood,  then  even  more  than  now,  found  in 
itself  a  zest  and  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  beyond  the  reach  or 
perhaps  the  comprehension  of  maturer  years. 


MERIDEX    AND    WALLINGFORD    IN    COLONIAL 
AND    REVOLUTIONARY    DAYS. 

By  George  Munson  Curtis,  Esq. 

[Read  October  21,  1902;    Rewritten  1907.] 


The  territory  of  Wallingford,  called  by  the  Indians  "Cogin- 
chauge,"*  originally  included  a  large  part  of  what  is  now 
Meriden  and  Cheshire,  and  was  mostly  embraced  in  the  pur- 
chases by  the  colony  of  New  Haven  of  Montowese,  in  1G3S  and 
1645. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  two  towns  in  the  colony  were  more 
closely  joined  by  the  ties  of  kinship  and  business  than  were  New 
Haven  and  Wallingford  for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  latter  place  in  1670.  All  who  signed  the  plantation  agree- 
ment in  1069  were  New  Haven  men,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  and  the  Quinnipiac  river  was  long  used  as  an  easy  and 
convenient  way  to  carry  timber  to  and  bring  supplies  from  the 
seaport  town. 

The  closeness  of  the  ties  was  recognized  by  the  colony  when 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  were  assigned  by  a  vote  of  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut,  for  the  following  condition  was 
added : 

"provided  that  the  sayd  village  he  carryed  on  and  made  a  plantation 
\vthout  any  relation  or  subordination  to  any  other  town," 

and  the  proposed  name  of  New  Haven  village  was  changed  to 
Wallingford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Street  was  the  first  minister  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  in  1717. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  Wallingford  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  religious  controversy  which  arose 

*  American  Gazetteer,  bv  Jedidiah  Morse,  1797. 
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when  the  Rev.  James  Dana  was  called  in  1758  to  succeed  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  who  had  died  in  1752.  The  matter  became  a 
burning  theological  question  in  which  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land was  interested. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Wallingford  was  limited  at  first  by 
a  line  drawn  east  and  west,  located  about  three  hundred  feet 
south  of  the  present  railroad  station  in  Meriden.  At  this  point 
the  old  colonial  road  from  "New  Haven  to  Hartford  crosses  a 
stream  known  as  "Pilgrim's  Harbor  Brook,"  and  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles,  with  his  lively  imagination,  conceived  the  theory  that  this 
name  was  given  because  the  regicides  at  one  time,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  king's  officers,  hid  among  the  rushes  and  alders  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  brook.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  writing  to  John  Winthrop  the  younger, 
in  September,  1GG0,  called  the  locality  by  the  same  name  that  it 
bore  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Stiles,  and  at  that  time  the  regicides  had 
not  yet  left  Boston. 

All  that  part  of  Meriden  lying  north  of  Pilgrim's  Harbor 
nearly  up  to  the  Berlin  line  was  for  many  years  the  "happy 
hunting;  ground"  of  the  Indians,  and  owned  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  General  Court;  and  was  called  "country  land" 
because  it  was  government  property.  The  Quinnipiac  Indians 
and  those  about  Hartford  and  Farmington  each  claimed  the  land 
as  their  own,  and  the  aboriginal  title  was  sold  again  and  again 
to  the  whites  by  the  wily  red  men,  until  finally  the  General 
Court  settled  all  question  as  to  its  ownership  by  incorporating  it 
into  the  township  of  Wallingford. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  and  extending  into  what 
is  now  the  southern  portion  of  Berlin,  was  a  tract  called 
"Meriden  Farm,"*  granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1661  to 
Jonathan  Gilbert,  of  Hartford,  which  finally  became  the  prop- 

*  The  name  Meriden  was  quite  common  in  England.  The  writer  lias 
found  that  there  were  six  Meridens,  one  Meridale  and  one  Merivale  in 
use  at  one  time  or  another  in  different  parts  of  that  country.  An  estate 
near  Dorking,  in  Surrey  county,  has  been  called  Meriden  Farm  for 
several  centuries.  The  etymology  of  the  word  seems  to  indicate  that  it<  early 
meaning  was  Pleasant  Valley.  See  ''Notes  on  Staffordshire  Place  Names," 
London,   1902,  and    "Century  of  Meriden,"    Meriden,  Conn.,   1906. 
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erty  of  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher  of  Massachusetts.  The 
name  "Meriden,"  used  originally  to  indicate  the  farm  only,  by 
a  process  of  gradual  expansion  finally  became  the  name  of  the 
whole  territory  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town. 
Meriden  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  1725,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  township  in  1806. 

Governor  Belcher  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
"New  England;  affable  and  polished  in  manners,  with  a  hand- 
some presence,  and  with  a  large  fortune  which  he  expended  in 
a  manner  that  attracted  attention,  his  connection  with  what  he 
called  his  "Manor  of  Meriden'7  made  a  strong  impression  in 
this  vicinity,  and  the  farm  to  this  day  is  frequently  called  by  his 
name.  Although  of  course  he  never  made  his  home  in  this 
neighborhood,  there  is  evidence  that  he  attempted  to  make  of 
his  manor  an  estate  worthy  of  such  a  dignified  title,  for  he- 
expended  much  money  in  improvements,  and  constructed  a  large 
artificial  lake  in  the  northern  borders  of  the  farm,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  dam  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  parish  of  Meriden  was  simply  a  collection  of  scattered 
farms,  and  there  was  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  village  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  a  church  was 
built  and  a  minister,  Eev.  Theophilus  Hall,  was  settled  in  1728. 

When  divisions  or  allotments  of  lands  were  made  a  few  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Wallingford,  there  was  soon  manifest  a 
tendency  to  drift  towards  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and  so 
many  of  the  farmers  were  living  there  in  1723  that  it  was  deter- 
mined in  that  year  to  make  a  separate  parish  of  the  territory, 
and  call  it  jSTew  Cheshire.  The  lands  of  the  parish  were  fertile. 
and  the  ministrations  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  were  so 
satisfactory,  that  the  growth  in  population  and  wealth  was  rapid 
for  those  days  of  purely  agricultural  manner  of  living.  By 
1770,  the  number  of  male  members  of  the  church  was  four  hun- 
dred, and  the  place  was  a  strong  rival  to  the  mother  parish,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  was  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  longer  keep  in  leading  strings  this  lusty  and  active  daughter : 
and  so  in  17 SO  a  new  town  was  born  in  the  state,  by  the  name  of 
Cheshire,  with  a  population  nearly  as  large  as  that  remaining 
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in  the  older  town.  It  was  a  much  larger  and  more  wealthy 
community  than  Meriden,  for  many  years. 

These  forewords  perhaps  will  serve  to  furnish  a  proper 
setting  for  the  events  related  in  the  following  narrative. 

The  village  of  Wallingford  was  clustered  along  its  present 
Main  street,  which  crowns  the  gentle  slope  rising  from  the  valley 
of  the  Quinnipiac.  As  the  town  increased  in  numbers,  the 
more  desirable  land  near  the  village  having  been  allotted  to  the 
original  planters,  the  second  generation,  as  they  grew  to  man- 
hood, found  it  necessary  to  look  for  farms  elsewhere,  and 
naturally  turned  their  faces  w^est,  towards  the  fertile  lands  of 
Cheshire,  and  north,  towards  those  rugged  peaks  between  whoso 
parallel  chains  nestles  the  present  city  of  Meriden. 

Among  the  pioneers  who  settled  on  these  large  uncleared 
tracts  to  cut  away  the  primeval  forests  and  make  for  themselves 
homes  looking  on  well-tilled  fields  and  meadows,  was  Samuel 
Andrews,  a  grandson  of  that  William  Andrews  who  signed  the 
Fundamental  Agreement  of  JSTew  Haven  in  1639,  and  was  one 
of  the  twTelve  appointed  to  choose  among  themselves  the  men 
who  were  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  new  church :  he  also  built  the 
first  meeting-house  and  was  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  the 
town. 

Samuel,  with  his  good  wife  Abigail,  braving  the  dangers  of 
the  wilderness,  chose  as  his  farm  a  tract  of  land  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  present  railroad  station  in  Meriden.  Here  he  built 
his  home,  and  here  their  children,  eight  sons,  were  born,  almost 
in  the  shadow7  of  the  grim  and  rugged  Hanging  Hills,  wdiieh 
rear  their  lofty  summits  almost  a  thousand  feet  above  the  peace- 
ful plain  of  the  Quinnipiac  river. 

Five  miles  to  the  east,  the  age-stained  cliffs  of  Lamentation, 
Higby  and  Beset  mountains  guard  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
in  wdiich  the  sturdy  pioneers  laid  the  foundations  of  Meriden. 

Midway  a  lofty  hill  rises,  whence  on  a  clear  day  one  may 
view  the  heights  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  East  Hock,  and  further  on 
glimpses  may  be  caught  of  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  while  in  the 
north,  just  breaking  the  haze  of  the  horizon,  peers  the  sharp  peak 
of  Mt.  Tom,  in  Massachusetts.    On  the  western  slope  of  this  hill. 
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where  a  bountiful  and  never  failing  spring  gushes  forth  into  a 

brook  that  dances  and  sings  in  its  journey  through  the  meadows 

to  the  south,  the  pioneers  erected  their  primitive  little  church; 

while  further  up  the  hill    "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 

sleep,"    their  graves  marked  by  a  few  sad-faced  old  tombstones, 

while  in  the  midst  rises  a  brown-stone  shaft  bearing  the  roll  of 

the  names   of   those,    so  far   as   known,   who,  lie  beneath   the 

mouldering  sod.     The  hill  is  barren   and  wind-swept,   and  no 

dwelling;  was  ever  built  on  it,  for  the  land  would  yield  no  one  a 
...  . 

living.     Time  has  played  strange  pranks,  for,  once  the  centre  of 

the  parish,  the  hill  is  to-day  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  no 
one  comes  here  now  except  the  curious  and  those  desiring  to 
muse  and  be  alone. 

It  was  at  least  three  miles  to  the  east  from  the  home  of  Sam- 
uel  Andrews   to   the  little  meeting  house,   and   each    Sundav, 

.  i 

doubtless,  the  family  wended  their  way  through  the  forest  and 

up  the  hill  to  this  pioneer  sanctuary,  and  no  suspicion  existed  in 
their  minds  or  in  those  of  their  neighbors  as  to  their  orthodoxy 
or  loyalty  to  the  congregation  ministered  to  by  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Hall. 

In  the  course  of  time,  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the  sons, 
Laban  by  name,  to  leave  the  parental  roof  in  order  to  learn  a 
trade;  so  he  was  duly  articled  as  an  apprentice  to  Captain 
Macock  Ward,  who  lived  on  Pond  Hill  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wallingford,  almost  on  the  ^N"orth  Haven  line.  Here  Captain 
Ward  had  lived  for  many  years,  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men and  iDrominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  for  he  was 
many  times  elected  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  served, 
with  some  distinction  it  is  believed,  in  campaigns  against  the 
French  and  Spanish.  Governor  Talcott,  of  Hartford,  writing 
to  the  Duke  of  Xewcastle  in  1740,  mentions  that  he  has  com- 
missioned Macock  Ward  a  lieutenant ;  and  Ave  also  learn  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Crown  Point  campaign  of  1755. 

Captain  Ward  was  evidently  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  : 
the  fact  has  come  down  to  us  that  the  first  pleasure  carriage  in 
Wallingford  was  owned  by  him,  in  the  year  1755,  and  to  it  he 
had  attached  a  sort  of  cyclometer  arrangement.     The  carriage 
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was  a  one-horse  chaise,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  was  about 
five  feet,  and  by  means  of  a  machine  of  some  sort  attached  to 
one  of  the  wheels  and  put  in  motion  by  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle,  each  revolution  was  recorded,  and  the  driver  was  noti- 
fied when  a  mile  had  been  traversed  by  the  striking  of- a  bell. 
One  can  readily  imagine  the  sensation  created  by  the  gallant 
captain  when  riding  about  the  streets  of  the  town  in  his  novel 
and  ingenious  vehicle.* 

He  carried  on  at  one  time  the  manufacture  of  reeds  used  in 
hand  looms,  and  it  was  perhaps  to  this  trade  that  Laban 
Andrews  was  bound  as  an  apprentice.  Probably  the  only  cause 
of  complaint  that  his  fellow  townsmen  could  urge  against  the 
captain  was  that  he  was  a  churchman,  or  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Indeed,  the  Ward  family  generally  seems 
to  have  been  identified  with  this  church,  for  his  grandfather, 
Andrew,  was  registered  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Stratford,  and  his  brother  Ambrose  was  a  vestry- 
man of  Trinity  Church,  ivTew  Haven,  during  the  years  1774- 
1776  and  1-778-1780.  But  these  facts  cannot  have  injured  the 
popularity  of  the  captain  to  any  great  extent,  or  he  would  not 
have  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  community  or  been 
so  often  elected  to  positions  of  influence  and  trust  by  his  fellow 
townsmen. 

In  those  days  an  apprentice  was  generally  made  one  of  the 
family,  and  there  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
young  Andrews,  ^ow  the  captain  had  a  young  and  blooming 
daughter,  and  the  apprentice,  naturally  smitten  with  her 
charms,  fell  in  love  and  was  so  successful  in  his  suit  that  he  was 
soon  her  affianced  lover.  But  woman  is  fickle  or  man  is  incon- 
stant:  one  knows  not  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  to  choose. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  engagement  did  not  terminate  in  a 
marriage,  but  during  the  brief  heyday  of  bliss  the  young  woman, 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  soul  of  her  lover,  succeeded  in 
converting  him  to  the  faith  of  her  father;  and  the  result  was 
so  lasting  and   thorough  that  the  broken  troth   did  not  cause 

*  From  a  manuscript  History  of  Wallingford,  by  Goo.  \V.  Stanley,  written 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  t he  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society. 
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Laban  to  desert  the  altar  from  which  he  had  hoped  to  lead  Miss 
Content  Ward  as  his  blooming  and  blushing  bride,  but  rather 
caused  him  to  cling  more  closely  to  it  and  to  become  such  a 
missionary  in  its  behalf  that  it  was  not  long  before  his  parents 
and  brothers  had  all  become  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  had  deserted  the  little  meeting-house  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  lofty  hill  in  Meriden  to  make  the  Sunday  pilgrimages  to  the 
little  Union  Church"  near  Captain  Ward's  home.  Miss  Con- 
tent afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Camp,  who  was  the 
Episcopal  missionary  in  charge  at  Middletown  and  Wallingford. 
Their  home  wTas  in  the  former  place,  and  there  she  died  some 
five  years  after  her  marriage.  Mr.  Camp  later  moved  to  the 
west  and  settled  in  old  Kaskaskia,  where  he  met  a  terrible  fate, 
being  murdered  while  trying  to  protect  and  rescue  his  daughter 
from  her  infuriated  husband. 

The  Andrews  family,  having  been  converted,  determined  that 
the  youngest  son,  Samuel  by  name,  born  April  27,  1737,  should 
become  a  clergyman,  and  to  this  end  father  and  sons  united 
their  means,  and  Samuel  was  sent  to  Yale  College. f  He 
graduated  in  1759,  one  of  his  classmates  being  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull, who  became  the  orthodox  minister  at  ^orth  Haven  and  the 
famous  historian  of  Connecticut.  Tradition  says  that  these 
two  godly  men  hated  each  other  as  the  devil-  is  said  to  hate  holy 
water,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  tradition  is  true. 

After  his  graduation,  Samuel  acted  as  a  lay  reader  in  Wal- 
lingford and  Xorth  Haven  for  two  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursued  his  theological  studies.  He  went  to  England  in  1761, 
and  in  August  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  Bishop  of 
London:  he  returned  to  America  in  1762.  He  was  now  a 
missionary  regularly  licensed  by  the    " Society  for  the  Propa- 

*  The  first  church  built  by  the  Episcopalians  of  Wallingford,  North  Haven 
and  Cheshire,  stood  near  the  Xorth  Haven  line. 

f  The  main  facts  of  the  story  of  Laban  Andrews's  apprenticeship  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Andrews  family  to  the  Church  of  England  are  taken  from 
an  historical  sketch  published  in  the  '•Calendar"  of  March  30  and  April 
6,  1850,  by  Rev.  Hillard  Bryant.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Wallingford,  1841-">0:  a  time  only  one  generation  removed  from  persons 
who  would  have  carried  in  their  memories  a  recollection  of  the  facts. 
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gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts/'  an  organization  formed 
in  England  in  1701  to  encourage  and  assist  the  growth  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colonies.  The  society  directed  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Wallingford,  Cheshire  and  Xorth 
Haven,  and  there  for  many  years  he  zealously  and  faithfully 
labored  in  his  appointed  field. 

His  personality  was  charming,  for  he  was  blessed  not  only 
with  a  handsome  presence  and  pleasing  manners,  but  also  with 
keen  wit  and  humor,  and  affability  and  good  nature.  He  won 
the  respect  and  warm  affection  of  his  parishioners  and  of  the 
whole  community  as  well. 

The  rectory,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  ^sTorth  Alain 
street  in  Wallingford,  rested  on  the  same  foundations  which 
supports  the  house  until  lately  forming  the  home  of  the  Choate 
School  for  Boys. 

He  was  well  provided  for  by  the  income  of  fourteen  acres  of 
glebe  land,  a  stipend  from  the  missionary  society,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  his  faithful  flock.  He  married  on  September  13, 
1764,  Hannah  Shelton,  of  Stratford,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
familv  of  six  children,  and  the  manner  of  his  living  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  two  negro  slaves. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  built  in  1758,*  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Christian  streets,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  the  public  school 
now  stands,  not  far  from  the  parson's  home.t  His  life  was 
evidently  a  happy  and  satisfactory  one,  although  laborious,  for 
his  parish  extended  over  a  large  territory.  He  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  work  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
missionary  society  in  1773,  stating: 

"My  own  Cure  indeed  is  large,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  preach  lectures,  and 
to  christen  children  .  .  .  which  duty  I  endeavor  to  perform  as 
punctually  through  the  whole  compass  of  my  mission  (though  it  is  of 
20  miles  extent)  as  though  it  was  only  one  compact  parish:  and  have 
never  yet  failed  by  reason  of  storms  or  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  sickness 
excepted,  for  the  12  years  I  hove  been  in  holy  orders.'' 

*  From  Century  Sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  1770. 
j  The  first  Episcopal  church  in  Cheshire  was  built  in  17G0  and  enlarged 
in  1770,  and  the  first  one  in  North  Haven  was  built  in  1700-61. 
20  ::•■;•••. :■.,-:■: 
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The  church  was  prosperous  aud  growing,  and  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  efficient  minister. 
This  growth  was  probably  assisted  also  by  the  bitter  contro- 
versy which  for  some  time  had  divided  the  Congregationalists 
in  Wallingford  into  two  hostile  camps ;  a  controversy  so  bitter 
that  rumor  of  it  had  spread  to  all  parts  of  New  England  and 
even  to  remote  colonies.  For  reasons  too  numerous  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail,  and  which  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  thoroughly 
appreciate  if  told,  this  schism  had  become  permanent  and 
henceforth  for  a  number  of  years  there  were  two  Congregational 
societies  in  Wallingford.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  situation  to  say  that  when  Rev.  James  Dana,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1753,  was  called  to  the  church  in 
Wallingford  in  1758,  his  answers  to  certain  questions  put  to 
him  had  shown  that  he  was  not  a  Calvinist  in  his  views,  which 
had  offended  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  society.  The 
seceding  members  formed  a  new  organization  known  as  the 
"Welles"*  society,  and  chose  Rev.  Simon  Waterman  to  minister 
to  them,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1759. f 

Tradition  says  that  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Andrews;  a  friendship  that  was  doubtless 
much  tested  and  tried  by  their  radically  different  theological 
and  political  views,  but  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dana  in  IS  12  at  New  Haven,  whither  he  had  been  called  in 
1789,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  there. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Andrews's  ministry  were  uneventful, 
except  for  the  annoyances  caused  by  the  general  antipathy  felt 
by  most  of  the  colonists  towards  the  Church  of  England.  His 
brother  Laban  for  a  number  of  years  was  one  of  his  church 
wardens,  and  his  work  was  also  greatly  assisted  by  other  strong 
and  influential  men,  who  were  like  towers  of  strength  to  him  in 
seasons  of  doubt  and  distress.  One  was  our  friend  Captain 
Macock  Ward;  another  was  Captain  Titus  Brockett,  a  man  of 
courage  and  convictions,  who  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind. 

*  In  honor  of  a  prominent  Calvinist  divine,  Noah  Welles.,  then  living 
in   Stamford. 

f  Dr.  Trumbull  devoted  a  whole  chapter  in  his  History  of  Connecticut 
to  this  theological  controversv. 
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He  had  earned  his  title  by  following  the  sea  as  a  profession. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  means,  and  in  1767  he  presented  to  St. 
Paul's  Church  a  bell-shaped  silver  chalice  that  is  in  use  to  this 
day.     It  bears  the  inscription : 

"The  gift  of 

Captain  Titus  Brockitt 

to  the 

'         Church  in  Wallingford 

1767" 

He  had  very  pronounced  and  not  popular  views  of  the  relations 
-which  he  thought  ought  to  exist  between  the  king  and  the  col- 
onists. Captain  Brockett  was  a  staunch  Tory,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  when  he  died  in  July,  1773,  it  was  only  after 
strong  effort  that  his  widow  and  friends  were  permitted  to  bury 
his  body  in  the  town  cemetery,  and  then  only  in  the  easterly 
portion,  where  the  ground  was  so  soft  and  swampy  that  the  coffin 
could  not  be  kept  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  until  it  was 
anchored  by  two  strong  fence  rails  bound  together  where  they 
crossed  each  other  diagonally  just  above  the  earth.  As  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  tradition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gravestone 
of  the  old  Tory  is  in  a  neglected  and  lonesome  spot  in  the 
extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  cemetery,  just  south  of  the  tool 
house,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pull  aside  the  branches  of  the 
thickly  growing  hedge  before  one  can  easily  read  the  inscription 

"In  Memory   of 

Capt.  Titus  Brockitt 

who  departed  this  life 

July  20  1773 

in  the 

74 .,h  year  of  his  age." 

Close  at  hand,  a  mouldering  and  moss-covered  stone  announces 
that  it  was  erected 

"In   Memory    of 

Mary  Brockitt 

who  died  May  1st  A.  D.  1777 

in  the 

64th  year  of  her  age." 

On  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's  Church  during  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  a  conspicuous  object  was  the  elaborately  carved 
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and  gilded  coat-of-arms  of  the  sovereigns  William  and  Mary: 
perhaps  Captain  Brockett  obtained  it  on  one  of  his  voyages  to 
England,  and  presented  it  to  the  church  he  loved  so  well. 

As  was  quite  customary  among  people  of  means  in  those  days 
of  long  ago,  the  obstinate  and  courageous  old  captain  had  among 
his  goods  and  chattels  two  negro  slaves ;  a  boy  named  Esau 
and  a  girl  called  Grace. 

In  his  will  he  directed  that  so  long  as  his  wife  should  live 

and  remain  his  widow  the  slaves  should  be  her  property:    but 

in  the  event  of  her  death  or  re-marriage,  Esau  should  be  free. 

St.  PauFs  Church  was  also  handsomelv  endowed,  and  when  his 

widow  died  she  donated  £50,  the  income  of  which  was  to  go  to 

3 
the  poor. 

We  note  among  the  personal  effects  of  the  captain,  a  silver 
tankard  (from  which  he  doubtless  frequently  drank  the  health 
of  Xing  George,  and  death  to  his  enemies),  six  pairs  of  breeches, 
seven  coats,  seven  waistcoats,  a  sword,  wig-box,  hat-case,  gold 
buttons  and  silver  buckles.  Truly,  he  must  have  been  a  gor- 
geous individual  when  parading  the  streets  of  Wallingford,  clad 
in  his  finery,  his  sword  at  his  side  and  followed  by  his  ebony- 
hued  servant  Esau. 

Wallingford,  although  twelve  miles  from  the  waters  of  the 
Sound,  seems  to  have  had  its  share  of  sea  captains,  for  there 
were  four  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  bore  this  title  at  that 
period.*  Another  of  the  strong  supporters  of  Mr.  Andrews  was 
^Captain  David  Cook,  the  owner  of  several  ships,  and  a  man  of 
large  means  for  the  times.  He  was  a  generous  contributor 
when  the  church  was  built,  in  17 58,  and  presented  an  organ 
shortly  afterwards,  which  continued  in  use  until  1832,  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  church  in  Xorth  Haven. 

*  The  four  sea  captains  were  Titus  Brockett,  David  Cook,  his  son  Phineas 
Cook  and  Isaac  Kirtland.  There  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  ship  building  yard  on  the  Quinnipiac  river,  somewhere  near 
the  site  of  the  K.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.  (Wallingford  land* records, 
Book  16,  p.  208.)  General  H.  B.  Carrington,  born  in  Wallingford  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  in  his  Reminiscences  delivered  at  the  Meriden  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  mentions  that  as  a  boy  he  heard  the  tradition  that  once 
small  sloops  and  schooners  were  built  at  Wallingford,  and  then  floated  to 
Fair  Haven  for  complete  equipment. 
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The  sensational  attempt  to  prevent  the  interment  of  the  body 
of  Captain  Brockett  in  the  o]d  cemetery  (which  lies  about  four 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  present  Wallingford  railroad  station), 
was  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  feeling  in  the  country 
generally. 

Wallingford  was  like  every  other  town  in  j\Tew  England. 
Disgust  with  the  acts  of  King  George  and  his  ministers  was  fast 
ripening  the  people  for  almost  any  step.  Before  the  colonists 
were  aware  that  the  obnoxious  stamp  act  had  been  repealed, 
Wallingford  freemen  met  in  town  meeting  on  January  13,  1766, 
and  voted  the  following  ringing  preamble  and  resolution : 

"Whereas  it  appears  from  ancient  Records  and  other  Memorials  of 
incontestable  Validity  that  our  Ancestors  with  a  great  Sum  purchased 
said  Township  at  their  own  Expense,  planted  with  great  Peril,  possessed 
and  defended  the  same  (and  we  were  freeborn)  having  never  been  in 
Bondage  to  any:     an  Inheritance   of  inestimable  Value. 

Voted  and  Agreed  that  if  any  of  said  Inhabitants  shall  introduce,  use, 
or  improve  any  stampt  vellum,  parchment  or  Paper,  for  which  Tax  or  Trib- 
ute is  or  may  be  demandable,  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  incur  the 
Penalty  of  20s — to  be  recovered  by  the  Selectmen  of  said  Town  for  the 
Time  being,  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  said  Town. 

This  order  to  Continue  in  Force  until  the  next  meeting  of  said  Inhabi- 
tants in  Town  Meeting." 

This  act  was  one  of  rebellion  and  independence:  it  was  not, 
like  a  riot,  where  the  body  politic  can  plead  non-participation : 
it  was  the  solemn  vote  of  the  freemen  in  town  meeting 
assembled.  That  this  was  a  much  bolder  note  than  was  sounded 
by  any  other  town  of  the  colony  at  that  time  seems  certain,  for 
the  press  of  the  period  spread  it  broadcast  through  this  and 
neighboring  colonies,  and  Bancroft  mentions  it  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  also  spoke  in  no  uncertain  tones,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  Connecticut  Gazette  shows: 

"At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  True  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Wallingford, 
New  Haven  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  day  of  January,  17G6, 
after  duly  formed  by  choosing  a  moderator  and  a  clerk,  the  following 
resolves  were  come  into,  viz. : 

Resolved  1.  That  the  late  net  of  Parliment,  called  the  Stamp  Act, 
is  unconstitutional,  and  intended  to  enslave  the  true  subjects  of  America. 

Resolved  2.  That  we  will  oppose  the  same  to  the  last  extremity,  even 
to  take  the  field. 
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Resolved  3.  That  we  will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  New  Haven  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  February  next;  and  Ave  desire  all  the  Son-  of  Liberty 
in  each  town  in  the  County  would  meet  then  by  themselves  or  representa- 
tives, there  to  consult  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  order  to  defend  our 
liberties  and  properties,  and  break  up  the  stop  to  public  affairs. 

Resolved  4.  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  of 
February  next,  then  to  choose  our  representatives  to  attend  the  aforesaid 
meeting. 

A  true   copy,   examined. 

P.  P.  Clark." 

"The  Boston  Harbor  Tea  Party/'  the  Massachusetts  Act  and 
Boston  Port  Bill  were  fitting  preludes  to  the  coming  drama  and 
at  last  the  mutterings  of  the  great  Revolution  began  to  be  heard. 
The  rapid  succession  of  events  which  followed  intensified  the 
excitement  and  ripened  the  American  people  for  armed  resist- 
ance and  independence.  What  had  been  but  a  little  Heck  in  the 
sky  now  overcast  the  whole  heavens  and  sorrow  and  anxiety 
filled  the  hearts  of  many. 

Meetings  and  resolutions  agitated  the  whole  American  people 

and  "Wallingford  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  following 

letter  which  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  September 

9,   1774,   is   an   evidence  of  the  feeling  that  existed  in  that 

.  &  j 

community : 

"Wallingfobd,  Sept.  1,  1774. 

Although  there  are   too  many  among  us  of  tory  principles:     yet  there 

are  God  be  thanked  not  a  few  true  sons  of  Constitutional  liberty.     As  a 

demonstration    of   this   about    an   hundred    and    fifty   of   these   respectable 

gentlemen  did  on  Monday  last  as  a  public  proof  of  their  sentiments  and 

patriotic  resolutions  at  an  elm  tree  in  this  town  sacred  to  liberty  erect  a 

Liberty   Pole   an   hundred   and   ten   feet  high:     on   which   they  have   this 

day  hoisted  a  pendant  bearing  Liberty  and  underneath  the  British  Union 

Flag  bearing  the  words   The   Congress,  in   honor  of  the  general  Congress 

which  are  to  meet  this  day  at  Philadelphia:    and  to  testify  their  warmest 

and  sincerest  wishes  that  a  spirit  of  Liberty  Union  Wisdom  and  Firmness 

may  prevail  in  that   respectable  and  important  Body:     and  kindle  more 

and  more  through  every  class  of  men  in  British  America/' 

On  November  29th,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  which 
a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed 

"to  receive  and  communicate  such   intelligence  as  may  tend  to  maintain 
Peace  and  Union  in  this  and  neighboring  Colonies," 

and   a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.   Dana  for  opening  the 
meeting  with  prayer  and  his  patriotic  speech. 
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The  situation  in  Wallingford  only  serves  to  illustrate  the 
condition  all  over  the  country:  correspondence  on  the  vital 
questions  at  issue  was  flying  from  town  to  town,  meetings  were 
held  and  resolutions  passed,  and  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
Patriot  and  Royalist  was  growing  wider  and  wider. 

Boston  was  the  center  of  disturbance,  and  rumors  of  all  kinds 
regarding  the  situation  there  were  flying  broadcast.  Events 
moved  fast  and  at  length  the  storm  broke. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  IS,  1775,  Paul  Revere 
stood  waiting  on  the  Charlestown  shore,  watching  the  belfry  of 
the  old  Xorth  Church  in  Boston,  to  learn  by  prearranged  signal 
if  the  British  troops  were  to  leave  Boston  that  night  in  an  expe- 
dition to  seize  Adams  and  Hancock  at  Lexington.  At  last  the 
lights  were  hung  out,  the  signal  was  given,  and  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  Paul  Revere  spurred  his  steed  on  that  immortal 
ride.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  all  along  their  march  the 
British  found  the  farmers  prepared  to  receive  and  give  them  a 
warm  r ecept  i on . 

The  news  of  the  day  at  Lexington  and  Concord  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  colonies.  Patriots  hesitated  no  more,  and 
ardent,  eager  men  went  hurrying  towards  Boston.  Wallingford 
sent  two  companies ;  one  from  Aleriden,  under  Captain 
John  Couch,  with  thirty-eight  men,  and  another  from  Walling- 
ford and  Cheshire,  under  Captain  Isaac  Cook,  with  fifty-nine 
men. 

Then  on  June  17,  1775,  came  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  the  green  and  raw  provincial  forces  showed  a  grim  deter- 
mination that  should  have  warned  the  British  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  conflict  that  was  impending. 

Congress  in  Philadelphia  had  already  appointed  George 
Washington  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  forces, 
and  on  June  21,  he  started  for  Cambridge  with  a  retinue  of 
officers,  to  take  charge  of  the  army  then  investing  Boston.  On 
Sunday,  the  25th,  he  reached  Xew  York,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  2Sth,  he  arrived  at  Xew  Haven,  where  he  passed  the  night 
in  the  tavern  of  Isaac  Beers,  which  stood  nearly  on  the  location 
of  the  present  Xew  Haven  House.     Everywhere  his  progress 
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was  a  triumphal  procession,  and  he  was  met  with  joy  and  accla- 
mation. The  next  morning  he  departed,  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  ]STew  Haven 
newspaper  of  the  time  said  : 

"They  were  escorted  out  of  town  by  two  companies  dressed  in  their 
uniforms,  and  by  a  company  of  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  seminary 
in  this  place." 

One  of  this  latter  company  was  I^oah  Webster,  who  marched  at 
the  head,  playing  a  fife  or  drum.  At  the  rate  they  were 
moving,  they  must  have  reached  Wallingford  a  little  before 
noon.  This  was  on  June  29.  Accompanying  Washington  was 
General  Charles  Lee,  soldier  of  fortune,  and  also  braggart  and 
poltroon,  who  later  went  down  to  everlasting  infamy  and 
disgrace  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

Washington  and  his  officers  stopped  to  dine  at  the  tavern,  and 
the  clergy  of  the  town  were  asked  to  dine  with  him.  As  the 
general  was  a  churchman,  it  was  but  natural  that  Parson 
Andrews  should  be  invited  also,  notwithstanding  his  suspected 
Royalist  sympathies.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Waterman  of  the  Welles 
Society  asked  the  blessing,  and  became  so  voluble  and  continued 
the  prayer  to  such  a  length  that  impatient  General  Lee  could 
restrain  his  appetite  no  longer  and  sat  down  and  began  to  eat 
while  the  prayer  was  still  in  progress.  Tradition  says  nothing 
as  to  the  conduct  of  General  Washington,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that,  as  usual,  it  was  irreproachable. 

After  the  repast,  Parson  Andrews  was  asked  to  give  thanks, 
possibly  with  the  idea  that  he  would  make  some  remark  which 
could  be  twisted  into  treason  to  the  Commonwealth :  but,  while 
he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  trap,  he  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  Rev.  Mr.  Waterman  for 
his  excessively  bad  taste  in  boring  the  guests  with  so  many 
words:  with  what  must  have  been  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  he 
repeated  a  verse  from  Ecclesiastes,  Chapter  v,  2d  verse: 

"Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
anything  before  God:  for  God  is  in  Heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth:  there- 
fore, let  thy  words  be  few." 

He  then  sat  down.  To  Mr.  Dana,  with  an  abounding  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  and  a  not  too  pleasant  feeling  towards  his  rival. 
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Mr.  Waterman,  the  situation  must  have  been  an  enjoyable  one; 
but  those  patriots  who  hoped  for  some  slip,  while  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  nevertheless  had  a  sensation  that  must  have 
rankled,  because  in  his  escape  from  the  trap,  he  had  delivered  a 
reproof  to  Mr.  Waterman  and  given  no  expression  of  sympathy 
to  the  cause  of  the  Patriots." 

After  the  repast,  General  Washington  and  his  retinue  moved 
on  to  Wethersfield,  where  they  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and 
dined:  they  reached  Springfield  that  evening,  where  they  met 
a  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Assembly,  who 
escorted  the  distinguished  party  to  Cambridge. 

In  July,  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  was  proclaimed  by 
the  General  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  Parson  Andrews 
chose  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  his  flock  from  the 
text   (Amos  v,  21) 

"I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn 
assemblies." 

Naturally,  as  soon  as  the  text  became  generally  known,  there 
was  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  community.  Some- 
one communicated  the  text  to  the  Connecticut  Journal  and  a 
very  acrimonious  correspondence  followed  in  its  columns.  One 
communication  stated  that  since  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  Walling- 
ford,  three  fasts  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  in  17G5,  he  had  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  from  the  text: 

*  This  story  of  the  Washington  dinner  is  taken  from  the  article  in 
the  "Calendar"  by  Rev.  Hillard  Bryant,  already  mentioned.  In  1841, 
when  Mr.  Bryant  came  to  Wallingford,  there  were  men  still  alive  who 
had  either  attended  the  dinner  or  had  received  the  story  directly  from 
those  who  were  present. 

Washington  again  vi>ited  Wallingford  in  1780.  His  diary,  under  date  of 
Oct.  19,  after  an  indifferent  reference  to  the  inn  kept  by  a  Mr.  Carrington, 
says: 

"At  this  place  we  see  the  White  Mulberry  growing,  raised  from  the 
seed,  to  feed  the  silk-worm.  We  saw  also  samples  of  lustring  (exceedingly 
good)  which  had  been  manufactured  from  the  cocoon  raised  in  this  town, 
and  silk  thread,  very  fine.  This,  except  the  weaving,  is  the  work  of 
private  families,  without  interfering  with  their  other  business,  and  is 
likelv  to  turn  out  a  beneficial  amusement." 
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"In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

•  This  showed  his  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  motive  which 
inspired  the  fast.  At  the  time  of  the  fast  in  1774,  he  told  his 
congregation  on  the  Sunday  previous  that  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  read  the  proclamation ;  that  he  should  not  open 
the  church,  and  that  his  hearers  might  go  wherever  they  deemed 
best.  He  himself  was  seen  riding  on  his  horse  in  the  town 
street  at  the  time  of  public  worship,  and  some  of  his  people 
spent  the  clay  in  festivity. 

His  conduct  at  that  time  gave  so  much  umbrage  that  on  the 
day  of  the  third  fast,  February  1,  1775,  he  opened  the  church 
for  public  worship. 

Mr.  Andrews  replied  to  these  attacks,  and  followed  up  the 

matter  by  publishing  his  sermon,  to  which  was  attached  the 

following  affidavit : 

"August  12,  1775.  The  following  discourse  was  examined  and  found 
to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  by  Street  Hall,  Caleb  Hall." 

The  sermon  certainly  does  not  show  any  sympathy  with  the 
cause  which  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  the  patriots.  He 
warns  his  hearers  to  pause  ere  it  be  too  late,  reminds  them  of  the 
prodigious  strength  of  England,  and  calls  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  absurd  to  prate  so  much  about  liberty  and  equality 
of  all  men,  when  so  many  are  held  in  slavery  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  sermon  is  mild  in  tone,  but  logical  in  its 
conclusions  and  not  at  all  encouraging  to  the  popular  clamor. 

But  notwithstanding  the  mild  tone  of  the  sermon,  gossip  had 
been  at  work,  and  the  text  had  been  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth;  which,  added  to  the  disagreeable  impression  made  at 
the  dinner  to  the  generals,  caused  excitement  to  reach  fever 
heat.  A  meeting  of  the  Inspection  Committee  was  held,  and 
the  parson  was  put  under  heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  and  he 
was  practically  confined  to  his  home.  There,  he  might  be  seen 
any  day,  taking  a  constitutional  on  the  back  of  his  white  nag, 
perambulating  his  own  grounds.  The  breaking  out  of  hostil- 
ities and  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  must,  of  course,  have 
cut  off  his  stipend  from  England;    and  during  the  long  and 
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weary  years,  with  some  of  his  flock  serving  in  the  army  and 
others  becoming  inimical  to  their  country  and  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  his  life  cannot  have  been  a  cheerful  one.  It  is  probable 
that  for  a  while  no  services  were  held  in  the  church.  There  was 
an  extremely  bitter  feeling  in  the  community  against  all  church- 
men, for  this  term  was  generally  considered  synonymous  with 
Tory.  Daniel  Tyler,*'"  a  very  respectable  Episcopalian,  had 
been  shot  and  killed  at  his  home,  and  rumors  were  abroad  that 
the  wells  of  several  other  Tories  were  to  be  poisoned. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  been  received  in  1778,  directing  the  clergy  to  open  their 
churches  and  hold  services,  omitting  the  prayers  for  the  king 
and  royal  family,f  Parson  Andrews  gathered  his  frightened 
flock  together  and  began  once  more  to  minister  to  them. 

His  brother  Laban  was  a  staunch  patriot,  and  for  a  time  one 
of  the  Inspection  Committee  and  also  a  selectman,  and  probably 
made  life  as  easy  as  possible  for  his  unhappy  brother.  Laban's 
son,  Pitt  (no  doubt  named  for  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
sturdy  friend  of  America),  met  a  tragic  end  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  the  earlv  ac:e  of  fourteen.  The  Wallin^ford  records 
briefly  state: 

"Pitt,  son  of  Laban  and  Prudence  Andrews,  killed  in  battle  at  Green- 
wich:   denied  quarter  by  the  enemy  June  29,  1779.*' 

This  no  doubt  was  at  a  minor  engagement  with  the  British,  just 
prior  to  their  descent  on  !N"ew  Haven  in  July,  for  some  old  army 
rolls  recently  discovered  in  the  town  clerk's  office  tell  us  that 
several  men  wTere  detailed  from  their  companies  to  go  to 
Greenwich  the  15th  of  June,  1779. 

Wallingford  was  a  stronghold  of  Patriots,  and  many  Tories 
were  sent  there  for  confinement  during  the  war.  That  rank  old 
Tory,  Governor  William  Franklin,  of  Xew  Jersey  (son  of  the 
immortal  Benjamin),  was  for  a  while  placed  for  safe-keeping 

*  The  story  goes  that  Tyler,  who  was  a  miller,  was  shot  as  he  was 
going  from  his  mill  to  his  house.  Xo  one  was  arrested,  and  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  body  for  several  hours. 

■f  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses,  p.  39S.  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Xew  Haven, 
opened  Trinity  Church  for  the  first  time  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence  Dec.  20.  177S. 
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in  the  old  Carrmgton  house,  which  stood  until  recently  on  Main 
street,  just  north  of  the  present  Simpson  block.  He  was  the 
last  royal  governor  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  a  natural  son.  Not- 
withstanding this  blemish  on  his  escutcheon,  when  he  was  in 
England  with  his  father,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance 
and  good  abilities,  he  made  such  an  impression  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  governor  in  1763.  When  the  dispute 
of  the  colonists  with  the  mother  country  became  acute  he 
quarrelled  with  his  assembly,  which  thereupon  declared  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Connecticut 
to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  British.  He  was 
accordinirlv  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  with  a  guard,  who 
had  orders  to  take  him  to  Governor  Trumbull :  arriving  in 
July,  177G,  he  was  immediately  sent  to  Wallingford,"'  after  he 
had  signed  his  parole,  and  was  at  first  placed  in  the  tavern  kept 
by  Captain  Johnson ;  a  place  frequented  by  soldiers,  travelers 
and  townsmen,  who  made  his  life  disagreeable  by  insults  and 
jeers,  and  even  threats  of  assassination.  The  Tories,  or  at 
least  those  who  sympathized  with  the  unhappy  man,  desiring  to 
relieve  him  from  his  sufferings,  applied  to  Mi's.  Potter,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Jared  Potter,  for  a  suite  of  rooms  in  her  comfortable  and 
well-furnished  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The 
present  St.  Paul's  Church  occupies  the  site  of  her  home.  The 
Doctor,  a  zealous  and  active  Patriot,  was  away  with  the  army, 
and  so  she  consented  to  the  request,  and,  proper  arrangements 
having  been  made,  he  was  quietly  transferred  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  his  new  quarters,  where  he  was  kept  secluded  and  com- 
paratively secure.  He  was  only  visited  by  his  Tory  friends 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  consequently,  being  a  domestic 
man,  he  amused  himself  as  best  he  could  with  Mrs.  Potter's 
little  girls,  with  whom  he  walked  in  a  retired  and  secluded 

*  The   Connecticut   Journal,   under    date    of   July    10,    says:     "Governor 
Franklin  is  stationed  at  Wallinofford  as  a  prisoner."     Dr.   Stiles,   in   his 
diary,  states  under  date  of  July  25,  177G,    "Governor  Franklin  is  removed  . 
to  Wallingford. " 
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garden  back  of  the  house."  He  played  and  charted  with  them, 
and  eagerly  watched  the  clock  when  the  hour  approached  for 
their  return  from  school;  but  alas!  the  governor's  happiness 
was  of  short  duration.  It  soon  became  known  that  ]\Irs. 
Potter's  house  was  his  place  of  refuge,  and  threats  of  personal 
violence  were  again  made,  and  alarm  was  felt  for  the  outcome 
of  the  situation.  The  stealthy  visits  of  the  Tories  to  the  gover- 
nor's apartments  were  noticed,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  plot 
was  being  hatched  to  take  him  away  quietly  at  night  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  put  him  on  some  British  boat.  Governor  Trumbull, 
being  apprised  of  the  situation,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  East  Windsor,  to  the  house  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Grant. 
In  1777,  Franklin  requested  permission  to  visit  his  wife,  who 
was  sick  in  a  house  not  far  away.  General  Washington  felt 
compelled  to  send  him  a  refusal,  couched  in  as  sympathetic  a 
form  as  possible.     Mrs.  Franklin  continued  to  pine  and  finally 

*  See  N.  II.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections.  Vol.  II,  pp.  320-1,  for  the  main 
facts  of  tins  account  of  Franklin's  detention  in  Wallingford.  Before 
being  taken  to  East  Windsor,  lie  was  confined  in  Middletown  for  a  short 
time. 

Dr.  Potter  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  physicians  of  New  Haven  county:  it  was  he  who  introduced 
silk-worm  culture  in  Wallingford.  He  corresponded  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin on  the  subject,  and  stocked  his  farm  with  mulberry  trees,  the  seed 
for  which  he  received  from  Franklin.  In  180.5.  Rev.  Sam'l  Peters,  author 
of  "A  General  History  of  Connecticut/"  visited  Dr.  Potter  for  some  weeks, 
having  been  referred  to  him  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  asperi- 
ties of  the  war  were  so  far  forgotten  that  the  clergyman  and  physician 
became  quite  friendly.  It  is  said  that  Few  Mr.  Peters  indulged  in  hilar- 
ity when  mention  was  made  of  his  "history."  Mr.  Peters  was  apparently 
friendly  with  several  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  writer 
is  in  possession  of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Peters  and  addressed  to  him 
at  Grosvenor  Square,  London,,  in  1790,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Trumbull.  The 
letter  discusses  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination,  gives  information 
relative  to  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  tells  the  Tory  refugee 
that 

"I  waited  on  Dr.  Stiles  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
inserting  your  title  (LL.D.  which  he  claimed  to  have  received  at  Cortoua, 
Italy)  in  the  Catalogue.  He  appeared  to  treat  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
Candor  and  friendship,  and  said  that  the  only  reason  why  he  had  not 
done  it  was  for  want  of  authentic  information." 
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died  in  great  unhappiness  in  1778,  and  on  a  tablet  erected  to  her 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  one  may  read : 

"Compelled  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  her  times  to  part  from  the 
husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despairing  of  the  soothing  hope  of  his 
speedy  return,  she  sunk  under  accumulated  distresses." 

In  1778,  an  exchauge  of  prisoners  was  made  and  Governor 
Franklin  was  released.  lie  went  to  New  York  and  subse- 
quently to  London.  His  course  was  a  source  of  great  mortifi- 
cation to  his  distinguished  father. 

Another  unhappy  Tory  was  Abiathar  Camp.  He  had  once 
been  a  parishioner  of  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews.  Mr.  Cam])  was 
at  this  time  a  resident  of  New  Haven.  He  was  a  ship-owner, 
and  now  and  then  made  voyages  to  distant  ports,  and  the 
shipping  news  of  the  weekly  gazettes  of  the  period  frequently 
mention  the  arrival  or  departure  of  Captain  Abiathar  Camp 
from  or  to  such  ports  as  St.  Martin's,  the  Barbadoes  or  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  means,  and 
owned,  besides  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  farms  in  Eastbury 
and  Wallingford,  and  in  his  house  on  this  latter  property  he  was 
for  some  time  confined  on  parole.  Finally,  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  Wallingford  and  return  to  his  home  in  New  Haven, 
having  become  what  was  known  as  a  "Reeanter."  He  was  a 
vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  and  held  a  very  respectable 
position  in  the  community.     At  the  time  of  the  British  invasion 

in   1779,  he  left  with  the  enemv  when  thev  retired  from  the 

.'■■"'■.''  .  1 

town,  and  settled  at  last  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  at 

the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Parson  Andrews's  influence  among  his  parishioners  in  behalf 
of  the  mother  country  must  have  been  considerable.  Abraham 
Blakeslee,  one  of  his  flock  in  North  Haven,  and  senior  warden 
of  the  parish  there,  was  captain  of  a  military  company  in  the 
second  regiment.  Having  shown  his  disaffection  to  the  state  by 
speaking  contemptuously  of  measures  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly,  he  was  cashiered  from  office  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Council  of  Safety. 

In  17 7.8,  ten  members  of  his  parish  in  North  Haven  signed 
the  following  letter,  to 
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"John  Martin,  Commissary  General  at  New  York  with  speed ; 

Xortti  Havex,  Feb'y  12,  1778. 

We  the  inhabitants  of  North  Haven  whose  names  are  underwritten  are 
the  king's  loyal  subjects  and  well  wishers  to  his  Majesty,  George  III. 
We  have  therefore  provided  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
tobacco  for  the  use  of  his  army,  and  intend  to  send  at  the  first  opportunity 
we  have  to  ]Sew  York  or  Long  Island.  We  have  likewise  several  young 
men  that  intend  to  join  the  regulars  the  first  chance  they  have.  We 
hope  the  God  of  Heaven  will  succor  you  in  your  endeavors  to  subdue 
the  rebels   to  your  subjection,  so  we  must  conclude. 

Your  hearty  friends  and  well  wishers." 

As  the  letter  was  not  sent,  one  can  but  suspect  that  it  was  the 
act  of  men  who  were  fearful  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Patriots' 
cause,  and  were  mindful  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim 

"It  is  well  to  moor  your  bark  with  two  anchors." 
Fortunately  for  the  signers  of  the  document  it  did  not  become 
public  until  long  after  the  war  was  ended. 

The  brothers  of  Parson  Andrews  who  lived  in  Meriden  did 
not  escape  without  smarting  under  the  same  lash  that  had 
smitten  him.  Closes,  who  lived  on  the  old  home  farm,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Inspection  Committee  to  leave  it  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever ;  and  Denison  was  suffering  from  a  like  restric- 
tion. To  Moses  the  most  grievous  part  of  his  punishment  was 
in  being  forbidden  to  worship  with  his  brethren  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  the  parish  church  in  Wallingford.  He  accordingly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  The  request 
was  refused,  but  he  was  given  liberty  to  attend  the  Congrega- 
tional services  in  Meriden.  This  was  a  favor  that  was  galling,  so 
he  determined  to  worship  in  his  own  house.  The  parlor  was 
transformed  into  a  chapel,  rough  benches  were  provided,  and 
neighboring  churchmen  were  invited  to  attend,  while  Moses 
acted  as  lay  reader.  This  was  the  beginning  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Meriden.  The  services  here  so  humbly  begun  were 
continued  in  the  same  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century :  the  old 
house  is  still  standing. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Inspection  was 
very  great:  it  was  fear  of  this  arm  of  the  law  That  kept  many 
from  showing  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  mother  country, 
while  inwardlv  thev  mav  have  felt  considerable.      It  was  the 
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powerful  instrument  with  which  the  Patriots  crushed  almost 
all  independence  of  statement:  an  illustration  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  the  following  extracts  from  the  weekly  press  of  the 
period. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  1775,  a  Committee  of  Inspection 
was  elected  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  suspected  loyalty,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  necessary:  the  Committee  did  not 
let  the  grass  grow  under  its  feet.  In  the  Connecticut  Journal, 
November  12,  1775,  appears  the  following: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection  for  tlie  town  of  YValling- 
ford  in  the  County  of  New  Haven  on  the  6th  clay  of  Nov.  1775,  Benjamin 
Hall  the  3rd  of  said  Wallingford  having  been  notified  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  and  answer  a  complaint  made  against  him,  for  a  breach 
of  the  Hon.  Continental  Association  against  his  attendance.  To  the 
charge  exhibited  against  him  pleaded  not  guilty:  whereupon  the  Commit- 
tee proceeded  to  hear  and  examine  the  evidence,  and  on  a  full  and  fair 
tryal  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  complaint  was  fully  proved 
against  said  Hall,  and  that  he  has  violated  the  11th  article  of  the 
Continental  Association  in  employing  Asa  Austin  of  said  Wallingford 
as  a  schoolmaster  who  was  then  considered  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  as  such  had  been  advertised  in  the  Connecticut  Journal,  and  that 
said  Hall  has  also  industriously  used  his  influence  and  endeavours  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  Grand  Continental  Congress,  in  representing 
them  to  be  a  hot  headed  absolute  body  of  men,  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  the  English  constitution,  and  exercising  a  tyrannical  dominion  over  the 
colonies.  In  justifying  parlimentary  measures  and  in  casting  virulent 
reflections  upon  the  Committees  acting  under  the  Congress:  such  as  being 
arbitrary  in  their  proceedures — and  meanly  and  most  ridicuously  employed 

to  peep   into  old   women's  tea  pots   and  pots.      Strictly   adhering 

to  the  doings  of  the  Congress  we  now  hang  up  to  public  view  the 
aforesaid  Benjamin  Hall  the  3rd  as  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
rights  of  British  America :  and  most  devoutly  recommend  to  all  the 
friends  of  this  once  happy  but  now  injured  and  bleeding  country,  forth- 
with upon  the  publication  of  this  to  withdraw  all  connections  and  com- 
mercial dealings  with  said  Hall  as  directed  by  the  aforesaid  Congress  in 
the  11th  article  of  this  Association,  and  the  Chairman  is  desired  to  procure 
a  copy  of  this  judgment,  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  papers. 

Signed  by  order 

Caleb  Johxsox,  Chairman." 

Asa  Austin,  who  was  in  dire  disgrace  for  rash  remarks  and 
had  heen  advertised  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  afterwards 
repented  his  foolishness  and  did  penance  for  his  transgressions 
by  signing  the  following  confession,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
newspaper,  under  date  of  December  20,  1775 : 
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"I  Asa  Austin  of  Wallingford*  being  sensible  that  I  have  contemptuously 
violated  the  third  article  of  the  Honorable  Continental  Association  and 
treated  the  Committee  of  Inspection  with  contempt  in  refusing-  to  treat  with 
them  when  duly  notified  to  appear  before  them,  and  also  in  speaking  unfavor- 
ably to  the  measures  taken  by  my  country  in  defense  of  her  stipulated  rights, 
whereby  I  have  greatly  offended  the  good  people  of  the  United  Colonies. 
which  inconsiderate  conduct  I  heartily  rellect  upon,  praying  the  for- 
giveness of  all  whom  I  have  justly  offended;  and  as  I  am  hearty  in  my 
request,  I  promise  that  for  the  future  I  will  stand  by  my  country  in 
defense  of  its  sacred  liberties,  and  utterly  discountenance  and  disunite 
from  those  who  are  inimical  to  the  rights  of  British  America. 

Asa  Austix. 

Voted,  that  the  above  confession  is  accepted  upon  the  signer  thereof 
forthwith  publishing  the  same  in  the  Gazette.    A  true  Copy  examined. 

Waixixgford,  Dec.  11,  177.").  Per  David  Brooks,  Clerk.'" 

At  the  April,  1770,  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  peti- 
tion from  Benjamin  Hall  of  Wallingford  was  received,  stating 
that  he  had  been  apprehended  and  confined  in  JSTew  Haven 
County  jail  for  having  more  than  two  years  ago  entertained  at 
his  house  for  a  few  days,  one  Porter,  his  brother-indaw,  who 
proved  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  country :  he  asked  for  relief  and 
the  legislature  let  him  out  on  bail.  In  the  Connecticut  Journal, 
April  12,  17S0,  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Hall,  late  of  Walling- 
ford, politically  deceased,  by  joining  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
is  advertised  as  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator.  He  even- 
tually came  back  and  lived  in  the  parish  of  Cheshire  until  his 
death.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1754* 

But  there  was  work  for  the  men  of  Wallingford  other  than 
guarding  Tories  and  star  chamber  sessions  of  the  inquisitorial 

*  An  amusing  illustration  of  the  inquisition  of  the  Inspection  Com- 
mittee of  Norwalk  is  found  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette  of  New  London 
under  date  of  April  2G,  177G.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning  of  Norwalk  had 
been  called  to  Stratford  to  christen  an  infant  with  the  opprobious  name 
of  Thomas  Gage.  The  act  was  considered  as  a  disguised  insult  and  parson 
Learning  was  summoned  before  the  Committee  to  explain  the  transaction. 
He  said  the  child  had  been  offered  by  its  parents  for  baptism  under  that 
name,  and  according  to  the  rubric  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  name 
suggested  by  the  Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  and  had  no  discretion 
in  the  matter.  The  Committee  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
he  was  innocent  of  an  attempt  to  insult  and  ridicule  the  Continental 
struggle:  but  out  of  regard  for  his  oflice  and  parishioners  they  considered 
it  expedient  only  to  present  the  facts  to  the  public  to  make  what  judg- 
ment they  saw  lit.  lie  was  afterwards  confined  in  jail,  as  a  Tory. 
21 
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Committee  of  Inspection.  No  effort  was  needed  to  fan  the  fires 
of  patriotism  or  awaken  a  martial  spirit,  for  from  the  first  the 
war  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  The  same  spirit  of  independence  and  enthusiasm 
which  caused  its  citizens  in  town  meeting  assembled,  alone  of 
all  those  of  this  colony,  to  treat  the  Stamp  Act  with  defiance 
in  1766,  brought  them  together  on  November  29,  1774,  to  adopt, 
with  but  three  dissenting  votes,  the  articles  of  agreement  con- 
tained in  the  '"Association"  formulated  by  the  Continental 
Congress;  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  raise  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  at  Boston. 

It  was  this  same  spirit  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  was  so 
manifest  when  Colonel  Wadsworth  came  over  from  Durham  on 
the  morning  of  April  23,  1775,  just  after  the  news  from  Lexing- 
ton had  reached  him,  to  order  his  companies  to  the  front:  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  several  of  the  men  had  already 
started  in  that  tumultuous  rush  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Again,  when  beacon  fires  and  scurrying  messengers  had 
spread  the  news  that  the  British  had  landed  in  New  Haven  in 
1779,  tradition  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Colonel  Street  Hall, 
astride  of  his  horse,  madly  galloping  over  hill  and  dale,  shouting 
as  he  rode:  "Turn  out!  The  British  are  in  New  Haven." 
And  turn  out  they  did,  for  the  record  is  still  preserved  of 
seventy-six  men  who  marched  from  Meriden  and  thirty-seven 
from  Wallingford.  Two  men  from  Cheshire  lost  their  lives  in 
the  engagement. 

Of  all  the  sons  of  YVallingford,  he  who  most  distinguished 
himself  during  these  years  of  storm  and  stress  was  Lyman  Hall : 
born  in  1724,  he  graduated  from  Yale  in  1747,  and  settling  in 
Georgia  in  after  years  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  thus  became  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  space  to  mention  more  than  a  few 
of  the  gallant  men  who  brought  honor  to  their  town  and  aid  to 
their  country  by  their  services  in  the  field. 

Colonels  Thaddeus  Cook  and  Street  Hall  (younger  brother 
of  Lyman),   already  conspicuous  when  the  war  broke  out  on 
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account  of  services  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  were  active 
and  successful  in  their  positions.  Captains  Isaac  Cook,  John 
Couch  of  Meriden  parish  and  Xathanicl  Bunnell  of  Cheshire- 
parish,  were  brave  and  active  men.  Lieutenants  Ephraim 
Chamberlain  and  Joseph  Shaylor,  of  Meriden,  were  among  the 
four  hundred  picked  men  from  the  Connecticut  division  who 
took  part  in  the  storming  and  capturing  of  Stony  Point,  under 
''Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  on  July  15,  1770;  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.  Lieutenant  John  Mansfield, 
when  Lafayette  called  for  volunteers  to  form  a  ''forlorn''  hope, 
was  the  first  to  offer  himself,  and  then  led  the  assaidt  on  the 
redoubt  before  York  town,  on  October  Id,  1783,  and  was  severely 
wounded :  his  bravery  was  complimented  in  Colonel  Hamilton's 
report.  And  thus  the  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely: 
altogether,  there  were  quite  five  hundred  men  of  the  township 
of  Wallineford  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  regular  armv 
or  served  in  the  militia  companies  which  were  called  into  the 
field  at  various  times. 

As  the  war  dragged  its  weary  length  along,  hardships  multi- 
plied, and  it  was  found  needful  to  make  provision  for  caring 
for  the  families  of  soldiers  serving  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
as  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  faded  away,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  bounties  to  induce  men  to  enlist,  just  as  was  done  in 
other  towns. 

A  large  powder  house  wdiich  stood  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  town  was  the  cause  of  anxiety  at  various  times,  and  the  free- 
men were  obliged  to  furnish  guards  to  prevent  the  hated  Tories 
from  blowing  it  up.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Walling- 
ford  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  state: 
indeed,  it  had  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  Hartford.  The 
tax  rate 'was  prodigious  and  caused  the  people  to  groan  under 
the  heavy  burden:  in  one  year,  the  darkest  of  the  war,  the  rate 
reached  the  sum  of  Gs.  4d.  on  the  £,  which  was  practically 
confiscation,  or  else  it  denoted  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
circulating  medium. 

Wallingford  was  as  susceptible  as  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  news  of  success,  and  we  find  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  of 
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May  G,  1778,  a  letter  from  Wallingford  dated  May  1,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Tuesday  last,  a  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  assembled  towards 
evening  to  celebrate  in  civic  demonstration  of  Joy  the  late  important 
intelligence  from  Europe  brought  by  the  frigate  La  Sensible.  The  rejoic- 
ings were  introduced  with  thirteen  discharges  of  canon,  followed  by  three 
cheers.  To  this  succeeded  the  same  number  of  volleys  with  small  arms, 
with  the  under-mentioned  toasts  interspersed  with  the  cheers  repeated. 
The  whole  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  regularity, 
and  the  company  dispersed  early  in  the  evening." 

Among  the  toasts  are  the  following,  which  have  some  interest 
as  showing  the  cause  for  the  rejoicing: 

"France  and  Spain." 

"The  American  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of   France." 

"General  Gates  and  his  brave  army,  wTho  gave  the  last  deadly  blow 
to  the  pride  of  Britain." 

"General  Stark  and  the  brave  militia  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Bennington." 

"May  monopolizers  and  withholders,  Tories  and  Tyrants,  meet  with 
the  confusion  they  so  justly  deserve." 

"May  the  internal  Foes  of  America  never  taste  the  Sweets  of  Liberty." 

"May  the  Union  of  the  American  States  be  perpetual,  and  their  Prize 
Freedom,  until  time  shall  be  no  more." 

All  things  have  an  end  and  at  last  the  weary  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  the  country  began  to  resume  a  normal  condition 
and  peace  was  trumpeted  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land; 
but  the  cost  of  success  had  been  terrible  and  impoverishing  and 
discouragement  followed  in  the  wake  of  victory  and  the  time 
has  been  well  called  ''The  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory.'' Anarchy  stalked  abroad  in  some  places,  and  to  many  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  liberty  for  which  such  a  price  had  been 
paid  was  but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

These  observations  may  seem  trite  and  stale,  but  they  serve  to 
explain  the  state  of  mind  under  which  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews 
must  have  labored.  Moreover,  his  personal  position  could  not 
have  been  an  enviable  one,  for  his  stipend  from  the  missionary 
society  had  been  cut  off  and  his  parishioners  had  become 
impoverished  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Revolution  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  support  the  church  and  the  rector.  He 
recognized  that   the  separation  from   the   mother  country  was 
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irrevocable  and  finally  in  April,  1785,  he  signed  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

But,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  he  decided  to  leave  the 
country  and  settle  under  the  British  crown  in  2Tew  Brunswick. 
In  spite  of  prayers  and  entreaties,  thither  he  went  in  the  spring 
of  1786  and  chose  as  his  home  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
from  his  house  he  could  look  across  the  St.  Croix  river  and  see 
the  shores  of  Maine.  He  returned  to  Wallingford  in  the  fall, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1787  he  bade  farewell  to  his  parishioners 
and  with  his  family  made  the  journey  to  St.  Andrews,  taking 
with  him  the  royal  coat-of-arms  which  for  so  long  a  time  had 
been  a  conspicuous  object  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  Doubtless 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  safely  hidden  in  some 
cellar  or  garret,  secure  from  the  prying  eyes  of  meddlesome 
patriots.  But  shortly  after  the  advent  of  Parson  Andrews  in 
St.  Andrews,  it  was  hung  on  the  walls  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
which  was  built  about  1792,  and  although  the  old  church  is  gone, 
still  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  new  sanctuary  to  this  day, 
brilliant  with  paint  and  gold. 

Mr.  Andrews  bought  at  first  a  home  lot  in  St.  Andrews,  but 
on  March  15,  1791,  "Samuel  Osborn  Esq.,  late  commander  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  xiriadne,  and  now  of  London,  for  £150," 
sold  to  Samuel  Andrews,  clerk  and  missionary  of  S.  P.  G.,  an 
island  called  Chamcook,  containing  five  hundred  acres.  On 
this  island,  overlooking  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Andrews  built  his 
house  and  here  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  large  part 
of  the  island  is  now  owned  by  Sir  William  Van  Home  of 
Canada,  and  on  it  he  has  built  a  beautiful  country-seat  and 
maintains  a  stock  farm.  A  great-grandson  of  Mr.  Andrews 
lives  on  the  northern  portion.  It  is  now  called  Minister's 
Island. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  friendship  existing  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Andrews.  On  Christmas  day,  1788,  an 
event  occurred  which  is  strong  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  con- 
sidering  the  feeling  of  hostility  at  that  time  between  the 
Congregational  and  Episcopalian  bodies,  it  is  evidence  of  a  kind 
we  would  not  expect  to  find.     On  this  festival  day,  Mr.  Dana 
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preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  Church  on  "The  Nativity  of 
Christ"  and  after  the  discourse  delivered  the  following  prayer : 
"May  grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  multiplied  to  the  flock  of  God  who  usually  worship  in  this 
sanctuary.  May  they  remember  how  they  have  received  the  messages 
of  salvation  from  their  late  worthy  pastor,  and  hold  fast  and  repent.  We 
commend  him  and  his  family  to  the  Grace  of  God.  Grant  him  more 
perfect  and  confirmed  health.  Protect  his  life  and  usefulness.  May  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad  for  the  good  tidings  he  may 
bring  and  welcome  him,  saying:  Blessed  be  he  that  eometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Andrews,  the  good  parson 
was  stricken  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  for  a  while  incapaci- 
tated him  for  work  in  his  new  field.  During  the  winter  of 
1792-1793,  he  made  a  visit  to  Wallingford.  How  much  of  sad- 
ness must  have  mingled  with  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  old 
familiar  places.  His  friend,  Captain  Macock  Ward,  had 
passed  away,  an  unrepentant  Tory  to  the  last.  He  never 
received  an  office  from  his  fellow-townsmen  after  being  elected 
to  the  Colonial  Court  in  1771,  and  he  sturdily  refused  to  the 
end  to  sicm  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Dana  had  been  called  to  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Andrews's  father,  Samuel,  and  brother  Laban  had  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Death  had  been  busy  in  many  places 
among  his  friends ;  but  his  brothers  Denison  and  Moses  were 
still  living  in  Meriden,  and  doubtless  many  of  his  hours  were 
passed  with  them.  He  officiated  to  some  extent  in  the  churches 
in  "Wallingford,  North  Haven  and  Cheshire,  and  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  for  children  of  his  former  parishioners. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  to  return  to  his  home  in  New 
Brunswick;  the  farewells  were  said,  and  the  sloop  ''Pros- 
perity/' Isaac  Kirtlancl,  of  Wallingford,  master,  was  lying  in 
New  Haven  harbor  at  Tomlinsons  Wharf.  In  the  Connecti- 
cut Journal  for  several  weeks  there  appeared  the  following 
advertisement : 

"For  St.  Andrews,  Xew  Brunswick,  the  Sloop  Prosperity  will  sail 
early  in  April.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the  Master  in  Walling- 
ford or  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tomlinson  in  Xew  Haven." 
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The  first  week  in  April  the  anchor  was  raised,  the  prow  was 
headed  towards  St.  Andrews ;  on  board  were  the  Rev.  and  Airs. 
Samuel  Andrews,  and  their  son  and  his  wife.  The  voyage  was 
uneventful  until  they  reached  a  ledge  of  rocks  a  few  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Alt.  Desert.  Here  the  boat  ran  full  head  on  this 
ledge,  although  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  boat  was  to  be  a  total  loss.  The  passengers  and  crew 
were  with  difficulty  saved,  but  they  were  finally  landed  on  the 
shore  in  safety  and  then  transported  to  St.  Andrews.*  Evi- 
dently the  memory  of  this  shipwreck  always  remained  with  the 
good  parson,  for  he  never  again  came  back  to  Wallingford  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  early  ministry.  He 
continued  to  labor  in  St.  Andrews  until  his  death,  September 
26,  181 S,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-one  years.  The  local 
Canadian  paper  contained  the  following  obituary  notice : 

"Died  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  26th  ulto,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  Sam'l  Andrews,  a  venerable  missionary  from  S.  P.  G.  and  Rector 
of  St.  Andrews.  This  pious  and  aimable  character  has  retired  from  the 
world  full  of  years  and  full  of  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him — to  his  family  and  friends  an  irreparable  loss — and  while 
memory  holds  its  seat,  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  worth 
will  be  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  Parishoners.  He  was  interred 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  ult.,  after  a  sermon  preached  upon  the  occasion  and 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  whole  parish,  the  military  and  a  most 
respectable  body  of  clergy  and  gentry  from  the  neighborhood,  and  of  the 
American  shores,  amidst  the  tears  and  griefs  of  a  grateful  people." 

*  From  a  newspaper  of  the  period. 
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Hitchcock,  Samuel  J.,  Judge,  77. 
Hoadley,  Charles  J.,  230. 
Hobson,  John,  17. 
Holland,  Captain,  267. 
Hollister,  Gideon  H.,  cited,  232. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Dr.,  2SS. 
Holmes,  Stephen,  288. 
Hooke,  Rev.  William,  27,  180. 
Hooker,     Mary      (Mrs.     Pierrepont), 

267. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  257,  267. 
Hopkins,  Edward,    Gov.,    16,    20,    22, 

23,  27. 
Horsford,  Eben  Norton,  Prof.,  81. 
Howe,  William,  Lord,  223. 
Hoyt,  James,  224. 
Hubbard,  Rev.   Bela,   315. 
Hubbard,  William,  Historian,  quoted, 

20,  22,  25,  30. 
Hubbell,  Jonathan,  234. 
Hull,  George,  224. 
Hull,  Jonathan,  224. 
Hull,  Rev.  Lemuel  Beach,  224. 
Hull,  Seth,  224. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  213. 
Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  212. 
Hurd,  James,  234. 
Ingersoll,  Jared,  50. 
Ingersoll,  Ralph  J.,  115. 
Isham,  Norman    M.,    242,    243,    245, 

246,  249. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  Pres.,  110,  111. 
Jackson,  David,  228. 
Jackson,  Peter,   224. 
James  I.,  King,  6-11. 
James  II.,  King,  134,  263. 
Jarvis,  Isaac,  Capt.,  226. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Pres.,  223,  317. 
Jenkins,  David,  234. 
Jocelyn,  Simeon,  115. 
Johnson,  Alexander,  Prof.,  quoted,  57, 

58. 
Johnson,  Arbella,  Lady,  16. 
Johnson,  Caleb,  320. 
Johnson,  Captain,  316. 
Johnson,  Edward,     Captain,     quoted, 

14,  21,  28. 
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Johnson,  Isaac,  14,  15. 
Johnson,  Xathaniel,  Capt.,  '25-5. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Pres.,  137,  142,  150, 

152,  153,  15G,  192,  228,  255. 
Johnson,  Samuel  W.,  Prof.,  85. 
Johnson,  William   Samuel,  Pres.,   50, 

153,  154,  281. 
Jones,  William,  20. 
Joshua,  Indian  chief,  12G. 
Judd,  Jonathan,  224. 
Judd,  Samuel,  224. 
Judd,  William,  224. 
Kane,  Barnard,  Capt.,  224. 
Kellogg,  Ezra,  224. 
Kellond,  Thomas,  172. 
Kent,  James,  48. 
Ketchum,  Morris,  77. 
Kimberly,  Dennis,  Gen.,  115. 
Kimberly,  Eliazur,  35. 

Kingston,  the  Dukes  and  Earls  of, 
see  Pierrepont,  Evelyn,  Henry,  and 
Robert. 

Kirchhoff,  Gustav  Robert,  88. 

Kirk,  Thomas,  172. 

Kirtland,  Isaac,  Capt.,  SOS,  320. 

Knap,  Roger,   1G4. 

Knapp,  David.  224,  228. 

Knapp,  Jonathan,  224. 

Knapp,  Moses.  224. 

Knight,  Ezekiel.  27. 

Knight,  Jonathan,  Prof.,  85. 

Lacy,  Stephen,  224. 

Lafayette,  the  Marquis,  323. 

Lamberton,  George,  Capt.,  1G4. 

Lane,  Andrew,  224. 

Lathrop,  Rev.  John,  IS. 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop.  IS. 

Launce,  Mary,  24. 

Law,  Jonathan,  Gov.,  207,  200,  210. 

Learning.  Rev.  Jeremiah,  321. 

Lee,  Charles,  Gen.,  312. 

Lee,  Enos,  224,  228. 

Lee,  John,  224. 

Lee,  Nathan,  224. 

Lee,  Xathaniel,  224. 

Lee,  Silas,  224. 

Lee,  William,  224. 


[  Leete,     William,     Gov.,     controversy 
with    Connecticut,     170-182;     men- 
tioned, 171,  172,  254,  255,  257. 
•  Leigh,  Benjamin  Watkins,  111. 

Lello,  Sir  Henry,  10. 
:  Leveret t,  John,  Pres.,  189. 
!  Levingston,  Mr.,  198. 
1  Liebig,  Justus  von,  81. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Pres.,  119. 

Lindsley,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  22. 

Linonian  Society,  the,  29G. 

Littlejohn,  Abram  X.,  Bishop,  149. 

Lloyd,  George,  Bishop,  12. 

Locke,  John,  134. 

Lockwood,  He  v.  James,  193. 

Loder,  Jacob,  225. 
!  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Senator,  254. 
;  Louis  XIV.,  King,  134,  220. 
i  Louisbourg,   expedition    against,    204- 
20G. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  G7. 
J  Loyalists,    see    Kedding   Association; 
also  pp.  30G-327. 

Lynde,  Xathaniel,  12G,  132,  134,  130. 
I  Lyon,  Aaron,  225. 
|  Lyon,  Abagail,  22S. 
j  Lyon,  Daniel,  Lieut.,  225,  228. 
|  Lyon,  Ebenezer,  225. 
|  Lyon,  Eli,  225. 

Lyon,  Ezekiel,  225. 

Lyon,  Gershom,  225. 

Lyon,  Jabez,  225. 
!  Lyon,  John,  225,  232. 
I  Lyon,  Jonathan,  225. 

Lyon,  Joseph,  225. 
[  Lyon,  Moses,  234. 

Lyon,  Teter,  Lieut.,  225,  232. 

Lyon,  Reuben,   225. 

Lyon,  Thomas,  225. 

Lyon,  William,  295. 
'  Macaulay,  Thomas   Babington  ( Lord) , 

277. 
j  McCoy,  Captain,  111. 

McDiiffie,  George,  Gov.,  110,  115. 
:  McXeil,  Charles,  225. 

McXeil,  Neil,  225. 

Mallorv,  Daniel,  228. 
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Malloiy,  John,  225.  . 

Malioiy,  Jonathan,   225. 

Malloiy,  Nathan,  225. 

Mansfield,  Jolin,  Lieut.,  323. 

Manvers,  Earl,  see  Meadows,  Charles. 

Marble,  Rev.  Dr.,  235. 

Marett,  Philip,  157. 

Marlborough   (John  Churchill),  Duke 

of,  134. 
Marr,  Earl  of,  264. 
Martin,  John,  Gen.,  319. 
Mason,  John,  Capt.,  123,  ISO. 
Mather,  Rev.  Azariah,  140. 
Mather,  Rev.  Cotton,  connection  with 

Yale,  35;    quoted  or  cited,  5-9,  10, 

22,  23,  127. 
Mather,  Rev.  Increase,  35. 
Mather,  Rev.  Samuel,  39,   131. 
Matthews,  Rev.  Edmund,  144. 
Matthews,  Jane  M.,  144. 
Mead,  Rev.  William  Cooper,  149. 
Meadows,  Charles,  Duke  of  Kingston, 

259,  283,  285,  28G. 
Meeker,  Ephraim,  225. 
Meeker,  Jonathan,  225. 
Meriden,    early    history    of,    297-301, 

name,  299,  300;    beginnings  of  St. 

Andrew's  Church  in,  319. 
Miles,  John,   230. 
Milford,  settled,  21. 
Milledge,  Rev.  John,  231. 
Milledge,  Stephen,  231. 
Miner,  William  Roe,  292,  293. 
Mix,  Elizabeth,  22G. 
Mix,  Stephen,  230. 
Mobile,  Nullifiers  in,  110,  111;    men- 
tioned, 70-74,  77,  93,  IIS. 
Molette,  W.  P.,  112. 
Montagu,  Captain,   273. 
Montagu,  Edward  Wortley,  203,  264. 
Montagu,  George,  278. 
Montagu,  Lady,  203,  2G4,  273. 
Montowese,  Indian  chief,  29S. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  19. 
Morehouse,  Abagail,  228. 
Morehouse,  Daniel,  225. 
Morehouse,  Gershom,  228. 


j  Morehouse,  John,  225. 
|  Morgan,  Rev.  Allen  C,  143,  144. 
Morgan,  James,  Capt.,  225,  228. 
Morris,  Rev.  Theophilus,  200. 
Munger,  Simeon,   225. 
Munson,  Thomas,  225. 
Napoleon,  possible  rescue  of,  G7. 
Xash,  Thomas  II.,  Capt.,  227. 
;  Newark,  founded,  18G. 
;  Newbern,  G9,  108,  113. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  20G,  207,  209. 
New  Cheshire,  300. 
New  Haven,    early   misfortunes,    162- 
170:    the  Phantom  Ship,   1G3,   1GS, 
|      1G9;   claims  on  the  Delaware,   1G4, 
1G5;    lack  of  a  charter,  1G5;  elForts 
to  secure  one,  1G5-1G9;    discourage- 
ment,   1G9,    170;     conduct   towards 
the   regicides,    170-173;     theocracy, 
173;     Connecticut  seeks   a  charter, 
New  Haven's  efforts,   175-177;    the 
controversy  with  Connecticut,   177- 
186;     what  might  have  been,    18G, 
187. 
;  Newington,  194,  195,  200,  20G. 
;  Newman,  Henry,  272. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  134. 
j  Nichols,  William,  230. 
;  Nicholson,  Sir  Francis,   2G4. 
I  North,  Frederick,  Lord,  222. 
!  Norton,  Asa,  225. 
|  Norton,  John  P.,  Prof.,  SO,  SI,  85. 
Noyes,  Rev.  James,  35,  39,  41,  43,  51, 

130,  133,  139. 
:  Noyes,  Rev.  Joseph,  139. 
;  Nullifiers,  the,  in  Mobile,  110,  111. 
Olmstead,  Nathan,   225. 
i  Osborn,  Samuel,  325. 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  cited,  G,   7. 
Palmer,  Eliakim,  209,  210,  273,   274. 
j  Parke,  Robert,  19. 
Partner,  Colonel.  108. 
Partridge,  Richard,  210,  275. 
;  Patchen,  Andrew,  225. 
;  Patchen,  Asael,  225. 
Peck,  Ephraim,   233. 
1  Peck,  Joseph,  233. 
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Pepperrell,  Sir   William,    205. 

Percy,  Ezra,  22.3. 

Peter,  Rev.  Thomas,  125. 

Peters,  Rev.  Samuel,  120,  222,  31 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  77. 

Phinny,  Sarah,  228. 

Pickens,  Israel,  Gov.,  112. 

Pickens,  Samuel,  112. 

Pickett,  John,  225. 

Pickett,  Lewis,  225. 

Pickett,  Nathaniel,  225. 

Pierpont,  see  Pierrepont. 

Pierrepont,  Benjamin,   2SG. 

Pierrepont     (Kingston)     Claim, 

258-287. 
Pierrepont,  Ebenezer,  262,  270. 
Pierrepont,  Edwards,  Hon.,  287. 
Pierrepont,    Sir    Evelyn     (Earl 

first  Duke  of  Kingston;,  2G3-272. 
Pierrepont,  Sir  Evelyn    (second  Duke 

of  Kingston),  272-283. 
Pierrepont,  Evelyn,    of    Xew    Haven, 

281,  285,  2SG. 
Pierrepont,  Frances,  264. 
Pierrepont,  Sir  George,  200. 
Pierrepont,  Gervase,  260. 
Pierrepont,  Sir  Henry,  259,  260,  263. 
Pierrepont,  Sir  Henry  (Earl  of  King- 
ston), 261. 
Pierrepont,  Henry  E.,  258. 
Pierrepont,  Sir  Hugh  de,  259. 
Pierrepont,  James,  of  Derbyshire  and 

Roxbury,  260,  271. 
Pierrepont,     Rev-.     James,     of     Xew 

Haven,    relations    to    Yale    College, 

35,  39,  40,  43,  62,  130-133,  13S;  the 

Kingston  claim,  262-268,  270,  271. 
Pierrepont,      James,      Jr.,      of      Xew 

Haven,  the  Claimant,  267-287. 
Pierrepont,  John,    of    Roxbury,    260- 

262,  270. 
Pierrepont,  John,    Jr.,     of    Roxbury, 

the  "Marplot,"  262.  270-272,  285. 
Pierrepont,  John,  of  Xew  Haven,  268. 
Pierrepont,  Rev.    John,    of    Medford, 

258. 
Pierrepont,  Margaret,  261. 


|  Pierrepont,  Mary     (Lady    Montagu), 

263,  264. 
Pierrepont,   Sir  Robert,  the   Invader, 

259. 
Pierrepont,     Sir     Robert      (Earl     of 

Kingston),  260,  261. 
Pierrepont,  Robert,  of  Roxbury,  2S5, 

286. 
|  Pierrepont,  Robert,  Jr.,  285,  286. 
I  Pierrepont,  William,    260,    261,    263, 

286. 
Pierson,  Rev.  Abraham,  of  Branford, 

30. 
Pierson,  Abraham,     Rector     of     Yale 

College,  39,  52-54,  130,  132,  134-138. 
Pitkin,  William,  215,  21Q.- 
Piatt,  Abel,  225. 
Piatt,  Ilezekiah,  225,  228. 
Piatt,  Isaac,  225. 
Piatt,  Jarvis,  227. 
Piatt,  Joseph,  225. 
Piatt,  Josiah,  225. 
Piatt,  Obadiah,  225. 
Piatt,  Timothy,  225. 
Platform,  the  Saybrook,  see  Saybrook. 
Porter,  John  Addison,  Prof.,  81,   82, 

85,  86. 
Porter,  Mrs.  John  Addison,  66,  81. 
Porter,  Noah,  Pies.,  237. 
Potter,  Jared,  Dr.,  316,  317. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Jared,  316,  317. 
Putnam,  Israel,  Gen.,  227,  229,  230. 
Pynchon,  Joseph,   231.  241. 
Pynchon,  William,  123. 
Railroad,  the  "Canal,"  75,  76,  78,  98. 
Railroad,  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union, 

78. 
Railroad,  the  Michigan  Central,  78. 
Railroad,  the  Michigan  Southern,  78, 

79. 
Railroad,  the  Xew  York  &  Xew  Haven, 

76-7S. 
Railroad,  the  Rock  Island,  96. 
Railroad,     the     Rock     Island     &     La 

Salle,  79. 
Raymond,  Silas,  226. 
Raymond,  White,  226. 
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Read,  Daniel,  232. 

Read,  Zalmon,  22S. 

Redding,  218-236. 

Redding  Association  of  Loyalists, 
purpose,  223  ;  list  of  members,  224- 
227. 

Regicides,  the,  170-173. 

Remington,  Jonathan,  1S9. 

Rhett,  Robert  B.,  115. 

Robbins,  Rev.  Chandler,  292. 

Robbins,  Ephraim,  226. 

Robinson,  Beverly,  227. 

Rogers,  James,  228. 

Rosewell,  Sir  Henry,  13. 

Rossiter,  Bray,   173,   182. 

Rowe,  Nathaniel,  24. 

Rowell,  James,  226. 

Rowland,  Israel,  226. 

Ruggles,  Rev.  Thomas,  Jr.,  23S,  239. 

Russel,  Rev.  Xoadiah,  40,  55,  62,  63. 

Russel,  Rev.  Samuel,  39,  40. 

Russell,  Rev.  William,  194. 

Roy,  Joseph  E.,  93. 

Sabine,  Lorenzo,  quoted,  227,  231. 

Salmon,  Dr.,  264,  266. 

Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  Gov.,  133,  139, 
194,  255,  268,  270,  271. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  13,  14,  15. 

Sanford,  Easter,  234. 

Sanford,  Ebenezer,  234. 

Sanford,  Ephraim,  226,  232. 

Sanford,  Hezekiah,  22S. 

Sanford,  James,  226,  233. 

Sanford,  John,  226. 

Sanford,  Philo,  231. 

Sanford,  Seth,  22S. 

Say  and  Seale  (William  Fiennes), 
Viscount,  122. 

Saybrook,  early  history  of,  120-126: 
the  Andros  episode,  126;  Yale  Col- 
lege at,  126,  127,  129-140,  190-192; 
the  "Saybrook  Platform,"  12S. 

Schuyler,  Robert,  77. 

Scott,  Elizabeth,   212-217. 

Scott,  Rev.  Thomas,  212.  213. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  Bishop.  154-156. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  Senator,   290. 


Seelye,  Xehemiah,  227,  234. 

Seelye,  Robert,  234. 

Senex,  John,  198. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  Judge,  35,  36,  40,  42. 

Seymour,  John,  227. 

Shaylor,  Joseph,  Lieut.,  323. 

Sheaffe,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Whitfield), 
241. 

Sheaffe,  Joanna,  241. 

Sheffield,  Joseph  Earl,  parentage  and 
birth,  66;  traits,  68;  divisions 
of  his  life,  68;  in  business  in  the 
South,  69-75,  10S-111;  marriage, 
71;  views  on  commerce,  73,  74,  83: 
removes  to  New  Haven,  74,  75,  112; 
engaged  on  Farmington  Canal,  75, 
76;  connection  with  Henry  Far- 
nam,  75-80,  96-99 ;  the  Canal  Rail- 
road, 75,  76,  78;  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  76-7S; 
in  Western  railroading,  78-S0,  96- 
99;  interest  in  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  80-90 ;  school  named  for 
him,  85,  86;  plans  for  Yale,  83, 
84;  gifts,  81,  82,  85-87,  90,  91; 
religious  attitude,  90;  interest  in 
Trinity  College,  90;  political  views, 
91-94,  99-102;  slaves,  112;  auto- 
biography, 10S-119;    death,  95. 

Sheffield,  Josephine  E.,  81. 

Sheffield,  Lieutenant,  66-68. 

Sheffield,  Paul  King,  66. 

Sheffield,  Robert,  H6. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  69,  76,  S0- 
90. 

Shelton,  Hannah,  305. 

Sherman,  Benoni,  234. 

Sherman,  Daniel,  234. 
,  Sherman,  Rev.  John,  24. 

Sherman,  Roger,  Hon.,  154,  187. 

Sherman,  Samuel,  234. 

Sherman,  William,  234. 

Sherwood,  John,  227. 

Sherwood,  Rev.  Reuben,  143. 

Ship,  the  Phantom,  163. 

Shirley,  William,  Gov.,  205-210,  274. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Prof.,  69,  80,  115. 
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Silliman,  Gold  Sellick,  Gen.,  228,  229. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  Col.,  22S. 

Simpson,  W.  V.,  113. 

Skidmore,  Thomas,  23-1. 

Smibert,  John,  19G. 

Smith,  Samuel,  Tutor,  191,  192. 

Smith,  William,  Judge,  216. 

South,  Rev.  Robert,  134. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  88. 

Sprague,    Rev.    William    B.,    quoted, 

193. 
Spurstowe,   14. 
St.  Helena,  island  of,  07. 
St.  John,  John  T.,  71. 
St.  John,  Maria.   71. 
St.  John,  Samuel,   71. 
Stanley,  George  W.,  303. 
Stanley,  John,  108,  110. 
Staples,  Seth  P.,  75. 
Stebbins,  Ephraim,  232. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  134. 
Stensstruyr,  Dr.  Johannes,  9. 
Stiles,  Ezra,  Pies.,  22,  127,  131,  1S9, 

193,  195,  190,  201,  213,  299,  310. 
Stokes,  Rev.  Anson  Phelps,  Jr.,  2GS. 
Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,   123. 
Street,  Rev.  Nicholas,  1S2. 
Street,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Wallingford, 

298. 
Strong,  Nehemiah,  232. 
Sturgis,  Benjamin,  227. 
Sturgis,  Ebenezer,  227. 
Swift,  Jonathan,   134. 
Tait,  Charles,   Senator,   112. 
Talcott,  Joseph,  Gov.,  302. 
Talcott,  Samuel,  Col.,  210. 
Tappan,  Arthur,  115. 
Taylor,  Preserved,   232. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  270. 
Thome,  Peter.  227. 
Thorp,  Mabel,  GO. 
Thorp,  Walter,  Captain,  GO. 
Todd,  Charles  Burr,  224,  229. 
Tomlinson,  Isaac,  320. 
Thompson,  Robert,  Major,  241,  242. 
Townsend,  Isaac  H.,  75. 
Townsend,  John,  77. 


'  Treat,  Lieut.  Gov.,  139. 

;  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  91. 

,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  GO,  82,  90, 

143,  147,  150. 
;  Trowbridge,  Henry,  77. 
Trumbull,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Historian, 
quoted,  47,  50,  122,  197,  202;    men- 
tioned, 317. 
j  Trumbull,  Jonathan,  Gov.,    205,    31C, 
317. 
Tryon,  William,  Gen.,  223,  229. 
!  Turner,  Jeremiah,  232,  234. 
;  Turner,  Miller,  232. 
J  Turner,  Nathaniel,  232. 
j  Turner,  Samuel,  234. 
Turney,  David,  227. 
Turney,  Thomas,  227. 
Twining,  Alexander  C,  Prof.,  77,  80. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  315. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  116,  117. 
Upham,  Charles  W.,  231. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  77. 
Vanderbilt,  Frederick  W.,  84. 
Van  Home,  Sir  William,  325. 
Venn,  John,  Captain,  14. 
Wadsworth,  James,  Col.,  322. 
Wallace,  Alfred  Russell,  87. 
Wallingford,    early    history    of,    298- 
301;      first    Episcopal    Church    in, 
304,    305;     ship    building    in,    308; 
revolutionary  measures  in,  309-322; 
Washington   in,   311-313;     patriots 
in,  322,  323. 
Walpole,  Horace,  27G,  277,  278. 
Ward,  Ambrose,  303. 
Ward,  Andrew,  303. 
Ward,  Content,  304. 
Ward,  Macock,   Capt.,   302,   304,  306, 

320. 
Warren,  Sir  Peter,  207. 
Warwick,    Robert    Dudley,    Earl    of, 

122. 
Washington,  George,  Pres.,  228,  311- 

313,  317. 
Washington,  Colonel,  109,  110. 
Waterman,  Rev.  Simon,  306,  312,  313. 
Watts,  Rev.  Isaac,  197,  19S. 
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Wayne,  Anthony.,  Gen.,  323. 

Webb,  Rev.  Joseph,  40,  130. 

Webb,  Dr.,  69. 

Webster,  Noah,  312. 

Welles,  Rev.  Noah,  30G. 

Wells,  William,  Dr.,  275,  276,  280. 

Whalley,  Edward,  171,  172. 

Wheeler,  Arthur  M.,  Prof.,  220. 

Wheeler,  Calvin,  227. 

Wheeler,  Enos,  227. 

Wheeler,  Lazarus.  227. 

Wheelock,  Eleazar,  Pres.,  25S,  264, 
269,  271,  280-282. 

White,  Rev.  John,  13. 

White,  Thomas  Phillips,  294. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  204,  212,  2S3. 

Whitfield,  Gaius,  Gen.,  112,  114. 

Whitfield,  Rev.  Henry,  of,  Guilford, 
123,  124,  23S-241,  244,  252,  257. 

Whitfield  House,  237-257;  its  age, 
239-241;  ownership,  341;  construc- 
tion and  changes,  242-251 ;  as  a 
museum,  251-257. 

W7hitfield,  Nathaniel,  238,  241. 

Whiting,  John,  Capt.,  207. 

Whitloek,  Ebenezer,  227. 

Whitlock,  Ephraim,  227. 

Whitloek,  Hezekiah,  227. 

Whitlock,  Xehemiah,  227. 

Whittlesey,  Rev.  Samuel,  299. 

William,  the  Conqueror,  King,  259, 
282. 

William  III.,  King,  16,  36,  134,  263. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,   Prof.,   194. 

Williams,  Benjamin,  227. 

Williams,  Ebenezer,  227. 

Williams,  Elisha,  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, birth  and  education,  1S9;  mar- 
riage, 190;  voyage  to  Canso,  190; 
tutorship  in  Wethersfield,  191 ;  in 
legislature,  192.  193,  201,  215;  pas- 
tor in  Xewington,  193;  rector  of 
Yale,  194-201 ;  religious  position, 
200-204;  military  career,  204-210: 
in  England,  210-214;  death  of  his 
wife,  211;  second  marriage.  212- 
214;     last   davs    in   New   England, 


214-210;  death,  216;  epitaph,  189; 
character,  217;  mentioned,  54,  60, 
61,  274,  275. 

Williams,  Elisha,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Rec- 
tor, 201,  211. 

Williams,  Eunice,  daughter  of  the 
Rector,  211. 

Williams,  Ezekiel,  nephew  of  the  Rec- 
tor, 210. 

Williams,  John,  Bishop,  146,  147,  156, 
!       157,  235. 

Williams,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rec- 
tor, 211. 

Williams,  Nathaniel,  of  Boston,   194. 
'  Williams,  Robert,  of  Roxbury,  1S9. 

Williams,  Samuel,  son  of  the  Rector, 
j      201,  211. 

I  Williams,,  Rev.  Solomon,  213,  216. 
;  Williams,  Rev.   William,   of  Hatfield, 
189. 

Williams,  William,    son   of    the   Rec- 
tor, 201,  211. 
i  Winchester,  Oliver  P.,  84. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Massa- 
!    '  chusetts,  14,  15,  20,  24,  124,  250. 
j  Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, 21,  122,  170,  175-181,  299. 

Winthrop,  John  ("Fitz-John") ,  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  132,  133. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  Gov.,  205,  215. 

Wood,  Rev.  Samuel,  213. 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  Timothy,  -±0,  191. 

Woolsey,  Pres.    Theodore   D.,   quoted, 
59,  60,  64;    mentioned,  61. 
:  Wright,  Nathaniel,  14. 

Yale,  Ann,  16. 

Yale  College,  see  Yale  University. 

Yale,  David,  12.  13,  19,  20,  23,  27. 

Yale,  Elihu,  Benefactor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 12,  57,  02,  190,  264-268. 

Yale,  Sarah.  12. 

Yale,  Thomas.   23. 

Yale  University,  documents  relating 
to  founding  of,  35-40;  books  said 
to  be  given  for,  40,  44,  130;  account 
criticised.  42,  43;  date  of  donation. 
45-52;    Clap's  claims  examined,  45, 
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47-J&Ji.  circumstances  of  founding, 
120  /£</■  in  Saybrook,  126,  127, 
12£  ifO  190-192;  early  studies  and 
customs,  53,  137;  removal  from 
Saybrook  to  Xew  Haven,  53,  ^4-59, 
139,  140;  Bummer's  efforts  in 
behalf  of,  264-267 ;  Yale's  gift,  57 ; 
the  "collegiate  house,"  58;  Rector 
Cutler's  Episcopacy,  59,  00;  doc- 
trinal tests,  GO;  Bishop  Berkeley's 
gift,    61,    197;      Elisha    Williams"s 


rectorship,  194-201;  attitude  on 
Copernican  system,  153;  student 
life  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  288-297 ;  "Connecticut 
Hale/'  289-296;  manuscript  of 
Elizabeth  Scott's  poems,  214 ; 
Sheilield's  services  to,  69,  80-90. 
York,  the  Duke  of  (James  II.),  126, 
1S4. 
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